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Dear  G.  H.  B. 

I  o^er  yoti  this  story  not  because  I  consider  it  a 
tribute  of  gratitude  in  any  way  worthy  of  a  friend  to 
whom  I  owe  more  than  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  repay,  but 
simply  because,  with  all  its  defects,  I  hof^e  you  may  discern 
in  it  a  striving  after  Truth.  No  doubt  the  book  will  be 
dubbed  by  many  elderly  people  as  a  mere  pacificist  tract 
masquerading  under  a  thin  disguise  of  fiction;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  you  will  so  regard  it.  In  writing  "  The  Fortune  " 
/  have  tried  to  give  a  straightforward  account  of  the 
spiritual  adventures  of  an  average  "  intellectual"  in  the  first 
years  of  the  war,  and  to  show  how  the  minds  of  persons  of 
his  age  and  temperament  have  become,  almost  inevitably, 
a  battle-ground  for  opposing  influences  and  conflicting 
ideals. 

I  have  purposely  refrained  from  endowing  my  hero  with 
any  exceptional  or  heroic  qualities.  I  suppose  it  will  be 
agreed  that  his  tragedy  is  that  he  is  neither  sheep  nor  goat, 
that  he  falls  between  two  stools,  and  that  he  contrives  suc- 
cessfully to  make  tJie  worst  of  both  worlds.  It  is  the 
tragedy  of  how  many  thousands  of  old  public-schoolboys  who 
have  taken  part  in  the  present  conflict. 

Though  the  defects  of  this  novel  are  entirely  my  own,  it 
is  but  the  bare  truth  to  acknowledge  that  any  saving  quali- 
ties which  it  may  possess  are  due  principally  to  your 
unsparing  criticism.  As  a  critic — whether  of  events,  of 
books  or  of  persons — /  have  never  once  known  you  allow 
your  vision  to  be  obscured  either  by  sentiment  or  by  passion. 
Even  in  that  delirious  August  of  1914  you  were  never 
taken  ifi  for  one  moment  by  the  clap-trap  and  the  parrot- 
cries  of  the  Press.  It  will  be  a  long  while  before  I  forget 
the  appalling  atrocities  committed  by  you  on  current  hum- 
bug in  those  remote  days  /  How  scalding  and  ruthless  your 
comments  sounded  then ;  how  wickedly,  how  wilfully  unfair/ 
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Many  of  the  things  you  said  appeared  {to  one  at  least  of 
your  hearers)  fantastic,  inexplicable,  inconsistent,  opposed  to 
every  normal  instinct  aftd  at  variance  with  every  inherited 
prejudice.  And  yet,  how  swiftly  Time  has  justified  them 
all !  Time  has  indeed  worked  miracles.  The  appearance 
of  almost  every  "established"  theory  has  become  transformed, 
and  tlie  cloaks  of  falsehood  which  for  so  long  covered  up  the 
unpalatable  have  either  been  scratched  to  pieces  or  have  worn 
threadbare.  Even  our  Wolves  are  now  discarding  their  little 
lamb-skin  suits.  We  are  beginning  to  know  where  we 
stand ;  and  so,  at  last,  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  hope. 
Perhaps  very  soon  now  the  bofids  which  for  three  ghastly 
years  have  bound  the  youth  of  Europe  to  the  cannon's  mouth 
will  be  broken  for  ever.  And  soon,  perhaps,  the  Winds  of 
Freedom — blowing  from  Russia  or  maybe  from  Ireland — 
will  disperse  the  black  cloud  which  overhangs  our  country. 
Already  Liberty  begins  to  raise  her  drooping  head,  for 
she  sees  in  the  eastern  sky  the  first  flushes  of  the  Dawn,  of 
that  great  Dawn  whose  loveliness  will  transcend  all  that 
we  can  imagine,  and  for  whose  comity  you  prepared 
my  heart. 

Yours  ever, 

DOUGLAS  GOLDRING. 
July  7th,  1917. 
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THE  FORTUNE 

CHAPTER  I 

A  greyness,  the  kind  of  greyness  in  which  a  multitude 
of  different  colours  are  enveloped,  blended  and  subdued, 
hung  over  the  bay,  over  the  sentinel  almost  island  of 
Howth,  and  over  Dublin  which  lay  outstretched  on  the 
intervening  plain  under  its  eternal  faint  veil  of  smoke 
and  mist.  As  the  evening  advanced,  lights,  like  big 
yellow  stars,  appeared  here  and  there  and  the  greyness 
became  darker.  Out  on  the  sea  gleams  of  a  brighter 
radiance  had  escaped  from  the  grey  sky,  and  a  three- 
masted  barque,  advancing  towards  the  harbour  under 
full  sail,  seemed  to  have  caught  them  all  in  her  out- 
stretched, white  wings.  The  black  timbers  of  the  ship 
were  rich  with  colour  against  the  greyness,  and  its 
great  spread  of  canvas  shone  with  what,  to  Harold 
Firbank's  entranced  eyes,  seemed  a  more  than  earthly 
beauty. 

When  he  craned  his  neck  still  further  out  of  his  bed- 
room window  he  could  look  down  almost  into  the  Glen, 
where  all  the  blackest  shadows  seemed  to  have  collected. 
The  pine  trees  at  the  head  of  this  glen  were  shadowy 
and  dark,  and  the  sides  of  the  hills  a  mysterious  dark 
green.  Only  the  white  face  of  some  house  or  other, 
perched  among  the  hills,  caught  and  reflected  the 
dying  light.  The  demesne  of  Mount  Dore,  the  house 
in  which  he  was  staying,  stretched  in  front  of  him  over 
a  low  ridge  of  ground,  after  which  it  dropped  steeply 
to  the  lane.  The  stone  wall  which  bounded  it,  and 
the  entrance  lodge,  could  not  be  seen  from  where  he 
was,  owing  partly  to  the  rising  ground,  partly  to  a 
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line  of  black  ilexes  which  stood  on  the  ridge  like 
armed  men,  silently  defending  the  long  yellow  house 
which  stood  behind  them. '  Far  up,  on  the  left,  the 
outlines  of  the  Hell  Fire  Club  could  be  seen  perched 
on  its  green  knoll.  But  it  was  to  the  right,  towards 
the  Glen,  that  Harold's  eyes  turned  longest.  There 
just  below  the  hillside,  and  hidden  from  his  sight 
stretched  the  wild  lands  of  "  The  Fortune,"  and  in  the 
midst  of  them,  at  the  head  of  a  deep  coombe,  stood 
the  haunted  mansion  among  whose  ruins  he  and  James 
had  spent  the  greater  part  of  this  and  many  other 
afternoons.  "  The  Fortune  " — as  it  had  been  known 
for  nearly  a  century,  though  its  official  name  was 
Weston  Park — was  an  eighteenth-century  mansion, 
built  of  greystone,  which  had  come  to  James'  great- 
grandfather, an  English  buck  of  the  Regency  period, 
by  his  marriage  with  a  famous  Irish  heiress.  The 
fortune  of  the  heiress  had  turned  out  to  be  so  grossly 
below  the  confidential  reports  which  the  Englishman 
had  received — indeed  it  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
the  mansion-house  and  the  surrounding  lands  whose 
rent  roll  was  inadequate  even  to  keep  the  place  in 
proper  repair — that  the  unhappy  husband  had  con- 
sidered his  life  ruined.  Leaving  his  English  debts 
unpaid,  he  had  retired  to  live  on  his  wife's  property, 
where  he  had  taken  to  drink,  treated  her  abominably, 
and  had  finally  succumbed  through  a  sort  of  stagnation 
after  so  many  years  of  going  the  pace.  His  wife,  who 
was  deeply  attached  to  her  old  home,  of  whose  beauties, 
unlike  her  husband,  she  had  a  just  appreciation,  had 
lived  on  there  with  her  sons  until  one  stormy  night  in 
August  the  place  had  caught  fire  and  had  been  com- 
pletely gutted.  She  and  her  children  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  losing  their  lives,  and  after  the  destruction  of 
Weston  Park  they  had  come  to  live  in  the  adjoining 
house  of  Mount  Dore,  which  also  belonged  to  them. 
Weston  Park  had  never  been  rebuilt.  It  lay  there, 
splendid  in  decay,  in  its  green  hollow,  haunted  by  the 
ghost  of  the  fool  who  had  been  unable  to  appreciate 
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what  the  Gods  had  given  him.  Ever  since  his  death 
it  had  been  called  by  the  sarcastic  nickname  which  in 
his  first  moments  of  exacerbation  he  had  applied  to 
it—"  The  Fortune  "  ! 

The  story  had  been  fire  to  the  tinder  of  Harold 
Firbank's  imagination,  and  on  this  last  evening  of  the 
Easter  holidays  he  stood  dreaming  about  it  by  his  open 
window  while  he  was  supposed  to  be  dressing  for  dinner. 
He  wanted  to  get  the  whole  scene  fixed  in  his  mind,  so 
that  in  after  years — and  the  future,  in  his  dull  Lanca- 
shire home  at  Westport  from  which  he  did  not  see 
how  he  should  manage  to  escape,  stretched  most  dis- 
mally before  him — he  should  have  at  least  one  golden 
memory  to  keep  himself  alive  on.  Westport  was 
certainly  not  an  encouraging  home  for  romantic  youth. 
A  Lancashire  watering-place  catering  for  Liverpool 
trippers  and  inhabited  for  the  most  part  by  retired 
Liverpool  shopkeepers,  it  seemed  to  epitomise  all  the 
qualities  which  English  people  of  sensibility  like  least 
about  their  own  country.  It  seemed  to  revel  in  ugli- 
ness for  the  sake  of  ugliness,  preferring  it  above  beauty ; 
and  its  miles  and  miles  of  red-brick  villa-residences 
afflicted  Harold  with  a  malady  of  the  soul  as  he  thought 
of  them.  Even  Stannington,  the  school  to  which  he 
and  James  would  be  returning  on  the  following  night 
for  their  last  summer  term,  would  be  paradise  compared 
with  it.  His  fortnight's  visit  to  Ireland  to  stay  with 
James  had  been  the  first  occasion  on  which  Harold 
had  escaped  from  his  native  land,  and  it  had  been 
one  long  enchantment.  It  seemed  the  only  really  good 
thing  that  had  happened  to  him  during  the  whole  of 
his  life.  He  could  hardly  take  his  eyes  from  the 
view. 

"  Have  you  got  a  spare  front  stud  ? ''  said  Murdoch, 
coming  into  the  room  unexpectedly. 

Firbank  turned  round  hastily  for  fear  he  might  be 
doing  something  that  was  not  good  manners  by  looking 
out  of  the  window.  He  was  terribly  nervous  about  his 
manners. 
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"  It's  a  good  view  from  this  room,  isn't  it  ?  "  James 
went  on,  stretching  out  his  lean  head  with  its  big 
hooked  nose. 

Firbank  produced  the  stud  and  watched  his  friend 
fasten  his  collar  and  tie  his  tie.  He  didn't  believe  there 
was  anyone  in  the  world  like  James.  He  was  so  sure 
of  himself,  and  so  odd.  He  hated  all  the  things  that 
most  fellows  liked  and  didn't  care  a  rap  what  the  school 
thought  of  him.  He  loathed  games,  but  was  one  of 
the  tallest  and  strongest  boys  in  the  school ;  and  though 
he  was  not  in  the  Sixth  and  never  worked,  Firbank 
thought  him  a  miracle  of  cleverness.  He  read  all  kinds 
of  books  and  had  been  in  France  and  could  talk 
French — he  had  a  dozen  peculiar  accomplishments 
only  revealed  in  intimacy.  To  Firbank  who  had  been 
brought  up  amid  the  commonplace  but  who  was  eager 
to  climb  out  of  the  rut  of  circumstance,  he  was  like  a 
god.  Firbank  thought  him  one  to  look  at.  He  was 
not  strictly  handsome,  but  his  face  would,  anywhere, 
attract  attention.  He  had  dark  hair  that  waved 
attractively,  greenish  grey  eyes  with  a  peculiar  light  in 
them,  a  large,  hooked  nose  and  a  smiling,  slightly 
sarcastic  mouth.  His  hands  were  thin  and  well-formed 
and  he  kept  his  finger  nails  carefully.  Somehow  he 
contrived  to  make  Firbank  feel  slenderer  and  fairer 
than  he  was  by  nature. 

"  We've  got  an  aunt  coming  to  stay  with  us  to-night. 
She  may  arrive  at  any  moment.  She  is  French  and 
married  my  mother's  brother.  I  think  my  father  is 
one  of  her  trustees  or  something,  and  she  wants  to  gas 
about  my  cousin  Janet's  future.  Janet  will  be  coming 
out  in  a  year  or  two,  and  I  suppose  she's  going  to  Paris 
to  be  '  finished,'  or  something  like  that.  The  guv'nor 
will  be  bored  to  tears." 

Firbank  was  fluttered  at  the  prospect  of  meeting 
James'  French  relative.  He  had  never  met  a  French 
woman  in  his  life  before,  and  had  painted  for  himself 
an  imaginative  picture  of  the  breed — highly  coloured 
and  thrilling.      How  was   it   to  compare    with    the 
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reality  ?  He  was  extremely  nervous  of  women,  and 
never  felt  at  his  best  in  talking  to  them.  He  gave  his 
fair  hair  an  extra  hard  brushing,  sponged  his  face  once 
again  till  it  shone,  and  then  went  down  to  James  who 
was  looking  at  the  papers  in  the  hall. 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Murdoch  came  out  of  his  study 
and  joined  them.  He  was  a  clergyman  and  had  for 
many  years  been  Rector  of  a  large  parish  in  the  East- 
end  of  London — St.  Ann's,  Barkinghythe — from  which 
he  had  recently  retired,  and  had  come  back  to  end  his 
days  on  his  Irish  estate.  He  had  a  bushy,  grey  beard, 
grey  hair,  sparkling  blue  eyes,  and  very  thin,  cold 
hands,  with  long  fingers.  He  and  James  seemed  to 
take  one  another  very  much  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
be  more  like  intimate  friends  than  father  and  son. 
They  both  had  the  same  quiet,  rather  disconcerting 
sense  of  humour. 

"  Well,  well,  Vivienne  ought  to  be  here  in  a  minute," 
Mr.  Murdoch  said,  slowly  rubbing  his  hands,  "  unless, 
of  couse,  Denis  has  looked  too  fondly  at  John  Jameson, 
and  upset  her  and  himself  into  the  Dodder.  Do  you 
know,  James,  that  big,  grey  pigeon  came  on  to  the 
Terrace  again  this  afternoon.  I  was  afraid  he  had 
gone  for  good  this  time,  and  never  expected  to  see 
him  again.     .     .     ." 

Mr.  Murdoch  went  on  talking  about  his  pigeons 
and  Firbank  observed  the  interest  James  took  in 
his  father's  account  of  them  with  a  kind  of  envy.  His 
own  father  was  not  interested  in  anything.  No  one 
had  ever  told  him  anything  about  birds,  and  though,  of 
course,  he  "  liked"  them,  he  knew  nothing  of  their  habits. 
He  had,  however,  written  some  verses  to  a  sea-gull, 
which  he  thought  rather  good. 

The  bell  pealed  suddenly,  interrupting  his  reflections 
and  the  Rector's  description  of  his  bird  visitor. 

Mary,  the  Catholic  parlourmaid,  with  her  gipsy-like 
black  hair  and  wild  blue  eyes,  emerged  from  the 
servants'  quarters  and  admitted  the  guest.  Firbank 
had  a  confused  impression  of  jingling  harness,  and  a 
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stamping  horse  outside,  followed  by  the  sudden  presence 
in  the  hall  of  a  face  framed  in  furs  that  was  all  smiles 
and  "  expression,"  and  of  thfe  owner  of  it,  who  was  all 
bustle  and  gaiety  and  broken  English.  He  was 
thrilled  by  the  apparition,  but  so  shy  that  he  would 
have  liked  to  have  hidden  behind  James. 

At  dinner,  Mrs.  Leyson,  as  James'  Aunt  Vi  was  called, 
sat  immediately  opposite  him  on  the  other  side  of  the 
round  table,  with  the  smoky  portrait  of  a  florid  indi- 
vidual in  an  Admiral's  uniform  carrying  a  telescope 
under  his  arm — James*  grandfather — hanging  on  the 
wall  just  at  the  back  of  her.  Next  to  the  Admiral,  on 
the  same  wall,  hung  the  portraits  of  Algernon  Murdoch, 
and  of  Lucretia  O'Reilly,  the  unlucky  heiress  of  "The 
Fortune." 

Firbank  was  entranced  by  Mrs.  Leyson's  conversa- 
tion ;  but  whenever  she  addressed  a  remark  directly  to 
him  and  smiled  for  his  answer,  he  felt  inclined  to  sink 
through  the  floor.  He  liked  to  listen  to  James  and 
his  father,  and  envied  them  their  lazy  amusement 
which  flashed  occasionally  into  wit,  their  unhurried 
geniality.  With  his  own  people  the  arrival  of  a  relative 
merely  put  a  momentary  restraint  on  existing  hatred 
and  distrust.  As  soon  as  the  relative  had  departed^ 
the  restraint  vanished  with  a  vengeance !  He  felt  how 
jolly  it  must  be  to  belong  to  a  family  whose  members 
really  liked  and  respected  one  another.  He  ate  largely 
to  conceal  his  agitation,  while  Aunt  Vi  wrote  him  down 
as  a  gauche  young  cub  with  good  eyes  and  attractive 
hair.  She  was  the  kind  of  woman  who  never  lets 
anyone  sHp,  and  she  was  clever  enough  to  cultivate 
cubs,  in  the  growth  and  development  of  not  a  few  of 
whom  she  had,  in  her  time,  assisted  actively.  One 
never  knows  what  boys  will  turn  into.     .     .     . 

The  dinner-table  was  lit  by  four  heavy  silver  candle- 
sticks in  shades,  which  threw  the  light  down  on  to  its 
shining,  black  surface.  Mr.  Murdoch  was  very  proud 
of  his  table,  and  would  not  let  it  be  covered  up  with  a 
cloth  ;  plates  and  dishes  stood  on  little  islands  of  lace. 
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Save  for  the  candles  there  was  no  other  h'ght  in  the 
room,  and  looking  up  from  the  table  the  eye  only  en- 
countered the  dark  outlines  of  the  oil  paintings  in  their 
heavy  frames,  and  the  massive  bookcases  and  arm- 
chairs. 

The  Rector,  noticing  Mrs.  Leyson's  bird-like  glances 
round  the  room,  remarked  that  the  house  had  not 
altered  much  since  his  wife's  death. 

"  Ah,  the  poor  Rose !  "  said  Aunt  Vi.  "  How  it 
seems  but  yesterday  since  I  went  to  stay  with  her  at 
Holme  End — fresh  from  the  Convent — and  met  my 
Jack ! "  She  sighed  prettily,  seemed  to  dwell  in  the  past 
for  one  charming  moment,  as  a  bird  will  perch  on  a 
slender  branch,  and  was  away  again  before  the  subject 
grew  depressing. 

Firbank  learnt  afterwards  that  James'  mother  and 
Aunt  Vi  had  been  at  a  convent  school  together  in 
Paris,  and  that  it  was  when  the  French  girl  had  been  on 
a  visit  to  her  English  friend  that  she  had  met  and  fallen 
in  love  with  Jack  Leyson.  Holme  End  was  the  place 
in  Essex  which  belonged  now  to  Janet. 

**  Well,  Firbank,  I  see  you  are  looking  at  our  family 
good-for-nothing !  "   Mr.  Murdoch  suddenly  remarked. 

Harold  dropped  his  eyes  from  the  picture  of  the 
Regency  buck  with  the  Byronic  hair,  whose  romantic 
story  he  found  so  interesting,  and  sat  covered  with 
blushes. 

"  Take  warning  by  him  !  If  fate  doesn't  bring  you 
the  kind  of  fortune  you  expect,  or  have  been  striving 
for,  don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  reject  what  you  are  given — 
at  least,  not  before  you've  had  time  to  look  at  it.  My 
grandfather  married  a  beautiful,  high-spirited  woman, 
and  had  with  her  one  of  the  loveliest  demesnes  near 
Dublin.  But  all  he  wanted  was  cash  to  play  cards 
with,  and  as  the  place  was  tied  up  so  that  he  couldn't 
turn  it  into  money,  he  muddled  his  life  away  in  pro- 
longed sulking.  That  is  the  kind  of  mistake  people 
make  more  often  than  one  would  suppose.  Take 
warning  by  him  !  " 
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Everj'one  turned  now  to  look  at  the  handsome 
blackguard  who  had  broken  his  wife's  heart  by  despis- 
ing the  home  she  offered  him.  Mrs.  Ley  son  was 
ravished  by  his  warm,  black  eyes  and  romantic  hair, 
his  fine  but  self-indulgent  red  lips  and  thin  curving 
nostrils. 

"Ah,  qu'ilestbeaul"  she  sighed — looking  up  sideways, 
with  a  whimsical  smile  at  his  descendant. 

Mr.  Murdoch  laughed  at  her  gaily,  even  rows  of 
white  teeth  gleaming  amid  his  beard. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Vi,"  he  said,  "  as  there  are  no 
ladies  to  take  you  into  the  drawingroom,  I  am  going 
to  carry  you  off  to  my  study.  We  will  leave  these 
boys  to  finish  their  port." 

Mrs.  Leyson  rose  and  took  her  brother-in-law's 
arm,  and  as  she  disappeared  through  the  door,  Firbank 
drank  in  every  detail  of  her.  He  thought  the  copper 
glint  in  her  hair  the  most  beautiful  thing  he  had  ever 
seen,  with  the  possible  exception  of  her  rich  white 
neck  as  it  emerged  from  her  green,  shimmering  frock. 
She  was  for  him  the  radiant  feminine  incarnate;  a 
little  mature,  perhaps,  but  the  first  femme  du  monde 
he  had  met  in  the  flesh.  How  he  would  think  about 
her,  at  home  in  Westport.     He  was  seeing  life. 

When  the  door  closed  he  sank  back  in  his  chair 
almost  speechless  with  emotion,  while  James  passed 
him  the  port  decanter.  James  did  not  seem  par- 
ticularly excited  or  interested  by  the  visit  of  his 
relative,  or  by  the  discussion  about  his  great-grand- 
father. 

"  Aunt  Vi  will  go  boring  the  Guv'nor  to  death  about 
Janet's  education,"  he  remarked  in  a  grumbling  tone. 
"  That's  all  she  has  turned  up  for." 

Harold  wondered  how  on  earth  any  man,  however 
old,  could  find  Aunt  Vi  boring. 

"  Well,  thank  God,"  said  James,  changing  the 
subject,  "  there's  only  one  more  term  at  Stannington 
to  live  through.  Oxford  can't  be  quite  so  bad.  At 
least  one  won't  have  to  play  games,  or  be  *  keen,'  and 
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do  the  '  bloody  manly  young  feller '  act,  if  one  doesn't 
want  to.  ...  I  expect  you'll  be  glad  enough  to 
see  the  last  of  Stannington,  too,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  for  some  things,  I  suppose  I  shall — but  not  for 
others.  You  can't  think  what  my  home  is  like.  .  .  . 
Besides.     .     .     ." 

Firbank  didn't  finish  his  sentence.  He  thought 
James  would  laugh  at  him  for  being  emotional.  But 
later,  when  Mrs.  Leyson  had  gone  up  to  her  room, 
and  the  Rector  had  said  good-night  to  them,  he  tried 
to  stammer  out  what  he  wanted  to  say.  There  were 
two  big  armchairs  in  Harold's  bedroom,  and  James 
sat  in  one  of  them,  and  smoked  a  last  cigarette  with 
his  friend  before  turning  in. 

"  It's  all  very  well  for  you  to  be  glad  to  be  leaving 
Stannington,  James,"  said  Harold,  "  but  I  think  it 
will  just  kill  me.  My  people  will  put  me  into  some 
beastly  office  in  Liverpool.  I  shan't  have  a  soul  to 
talk  to,  and  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  ever  set  eyes  on 
your  ugly  old  face  again." 

"  That  won't  hurt  you,"  James  observed,  rather 
amused  by  such  dog-like  devotion. 

"  That's  all  you  know  !  "  said  Harold  quietly. 

"  Well — get  your  people  to  send  you  to  Oxford  in 
October,"  suggested  James.  "  One  can  get  one's 
people  to  do  anything  if  one  goes  at  it  hard  enough, 
surely." 

"You  don't  know  mine,"  Harold  gloomily  rejoined. 
But  James'  words  had  sunk  in,  as  they  always  did,  and 
had  given  him  the  strength  of  ten.  Poor  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Firbank,  in  St.  Oswald's,  First  Avenue,  Westport, 
little  knew  what  was  in  store  for  them.  "  Well,  you 
bet,  James,  I'll  have  a  shot,"  he  said.  "  If  I  have  to 
spend  the  rest  of  my  life  in  Liverpool,  I  shall  go  off 
my  head." 

"Oh,  I  expect  you'll  manage  it  all  right!"  James 
got  up  and  threw  away  his  cigarette.  "  Good-night, 
Harold.  The  '  dear  old  school,'  the  day  after  to- 
morrow.    Blast  it." 


CHAPTER  II 

The  morning  of  the  departure  of  Harold  and  his 
friend  for  England  (they  were  to  cross  by  the  night 
mail  boat  from  Kingstown)  broke  clear  and  fine.  The 
sun  had  the  indescribable  gaiety  of  April,  and  in  the 
sky  were  joyous  banks  of  white  cloud  hurrying  along 
like  sailing  ships  before  the  wind. 

Harold  got  up  early  and  ran  out  of  doors  to  feast  his 
eyes  once  more  on  the  hills  and  on  the  glittering  sea, 
and  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  great  house  below  the  hill 
which  lay  in  grass-grown  decay,  a  monument  to 
vanished  glory.  He  enjoyed  also  pottering  about  the 
stables  listening  to  Denis'  musical  Irish  voice  and  talk- 
ing to  the  country  women  who  came  to  the  back  door, 
with  their  long,  black  shawls  round  their  shoulders. 

Most  of  the  day  was  passed  in  Dublin,  where  James 
had  some  shopping  to  do,  and  they  spent  a  blissful 
afternoon  in  Grafton  Street  and  O'Connell  Street,  and 
idling  on  the  quays  watching  the  Norwegian  sailing 
vessels  being  unloaded  opposite  the  Custom  House. 
Harold  thought  Dublin  the  most  romantic  and  astonish- 
ing city  he  had  ever  set  eyes  on.  All  its  peculiarities 
charmed  him.  The  fact  that  its  chemists  described 
themselves  as  "  Medical  Halls,"  and  that  its  public- 
houses  hid  demurely  beneath  the  title  "  family  grocer,'* 
gave  him  the  keenest  delight.  He  was  struck  by  the 
number  of  empty  houses  in  every  quarter  which  were 
falling  into  ruin  (some  of  them  evidently  built  for  the 
town  houses  of  wealthy  folk),  and  he  asked  James  why 
they  weren't  restored. 

"  Nothing  is  ever  restored  in  Ireland,"  James  observed. 
"  Instead,  we  build  new — and  badly." 

There  were  wheedling  flower-girls  impossible  to  resist 
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when  they  said,  "  Sure  the  kind,  handsome  gentleman 
will  be  after  buying  a  buttonhole  to  bring  him  luck," 
and  swarms  of  barefoot  children  with  eyes  alight  with 
wit  and  devilment. 

They  met  Mr.  Murdoch  and  Mrs.  Leyson  for  an  early 
dinner  at  the  Shelbourne,  and  afterwards  (Harold, 
with  a  substantial  tip  in  his  pocket,  which,  while 
rather  injuring  his  dignity  as  a  prefect,  would  do  much 
to  ease  his  finances  during  the  term),  drove  along  to 
Westland  Row. 

As  the  train  moved  out  of  the  dirty  old  station  for  its 
short  journey  round  the  bend  of  Dublin  Bay,  Harold 
could  have  wept  with  emotion  at  the  thought  of  the 
happy  days  he  had  spent. 

He  enjoyed  the  excitements  of  the  journey  to  London 
far  more  than  James,  who  loathed  the  discomfort  of 
travelling,  and  to  whom  the  journey  to  England  was 
painfully  familiar.  The  hours  in  London,  however, 
thrilled  them  both  equally,  for  to  both  of  them  London 
was  the  ideal  place  to  live  in,  as  soon  as  they  were  "  on 
their  own." 

The  train  by  which  the  majority  ot  the  boys  went 
down  to  Stannington  was  the  5.15  from  St.  Pancras. 
This  allowed  of  prolonged  farewell  luncheons,  and  bold 
spirits  from  the  Southern  Counties  had  been  known  to 
fit  in  matinees  as  well,  enjoying  the  last  act  with  their 
eyes  on  their  watches  and  dashing  hastily  away  before 
the  fall  of  the  curtain. 

James  and  Harold,  as  soon  as  they  arrived  in  London,, 
went  to  the  station  hotel  for  breakfast  and  a  bath,  and 
afterwards  occupied  themselves  in  sight-seeing  (pictures, 
principally — the  National  Gallery  in  the  morning  and 
the  Wallace  Collection  in  the  afternoon),  until  it  was 
time  to  make  their  way  to  St.  Pancras.  It  was  at  this 
point  that  the  holidays  suddenly  and  definitely  ended. 
Neither  of  them  talked  as  the  hansom  threaded  its  way 
to  the  station.  Each  was  occupied  with  his  own 
thoughts  ;  and  their  thoughts  were  entirely  different. 

As  the   moments  drew  nearer  for  their  return  to. 
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Stannington,  James  grew  increasingly  silent  and  savage, 
Harold,  on  the  contrary,  could  not  overcome  his  intent 
absorption  in  what  he  still  thought  of  as  "  the  dear  old 
place."  At  Stannington  his  amour-propre  was  soothed 
and  lulled.  There,  if  nowhere  else,  he  was  a  somebody 
— a  prefect,  a  member  of  the  Cricket  Eleven,  in  the 
Upper  Sixth.  He  could  not  cure  himself  of  a  feeling 
that  Stannington  was  the  hub  of  the  Universe,  the 
centre  round  which  his  whole  life  would  revolve.  He 
liked  to  imagine  himself  as  the  popular  "  old  boy  " 
coming  down  on  Speech  days  and  giving  the  members 
of  his  Junior  house-room  the  free  run  of  the  school 
shop,  and  telling  them  about  the  wonders  of  "  the  old 
place  "  when  he  was  a  fag.  He  knew  "  Stalky  &  Co." 
by  heart — though  it  was  fashionable  to  scoff  at  that 
work  as  being  about  some  piffling  private  school — and 
James's  gibes,  so  far,  had  not  altered  his  point 
of  view. 

All  his  life,  he  felt,  his  only  real  friends  would  be  his 
school  friends.  He  would  stick  to  them  for  ever! 
Stannington  overshadowed  all  his  future  as  he  peered 
into  it.  If  any  disaster  had  befallen  him  there  he 
would  have  contemplated  suicide  in  the  belief  that, 
for  him,  life  was  ended.  The  fact  was  that  his 
imagination,  his  love  of  day-dreams  and  make-believe 
had  to  luxuriate  over  something ;  and  since  his  home 
was  out  of  the  question,  Stannington  received  the 
benefit.  The  sole  counter-irritant  to  this  excessive 
dependence  on  Stannington  was  his  friendship  for 
James.  At  school  James  was  a  different  person. 
Reserved,  resentful  and  bored,  his  house  hated  him  as 
much  as  he  despised  them.  Almost  his  only  friend, 
besides  Firbank,  was  the  stinks  master,  to  whom  no 
one  spoke,  who  was  barred  in  the  master's  common 
room  and  suspected  of  not  being  quite  a  gentleman. 
James  and  Firbank  were  not  in  the  same  house  and 
they  did  not  see  much  of  one  another  in  term  time. 
They  had  met  and  made  friends  during  a  measles 
epidemic,  when  they  had  found  one  another  in  the  same 
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ward  in  the  school  infirmary.  Here  there  had  been 
nothing  to  do  but  talk,  and  as  the  result  of  long  dis- 
cussions by  the  fire — the  supreme  luxury  which  made 
being  ill  almost  worth  while — James,  without  meaning 
to  do  it,  had  set  Firbank's  easily  kindled  imagination 
ablaze.  He  became,  in  a  day,  Firbank's  hero,  and 
Firbank  grew  to  love  him,  shyly  and  fiercely,  with  a 
boyish  sentimentality  about  which  there  was  at  the 
same  time  something  simple  and  charming.  James 
called  out  all  his  best  and  most  chivalrous  qualities. 
He  admired  James  immensely,  looked  up  to  him  and 
was  humble  towards  him.  He  did  for  James  what  he 
could  not  have  done  for  anyone  else.  Like  most  school- 
boys of  the  conventional  type,  he  was  a  profound  snob, 
a  veritable  slave  to  "  form,"  to  what  was  done  or  wasn't 
done:  and  popularity  was  the  breath  of  life  to  him.  It 
required  no  little  courage  to  walk  to  chapel  every  day 
with  James.  In  the  "  walk  to  chapel "  people  adver- 
tised their  friendships  before  the  rest  of  the  school  and 
before  the  masters.  Harold  could  have  walked  ta 
chapel  with  all  kinds  of  boys  who  would  have  done  him 
credit.  His  choice  of  James — who  was  utterly  oblivious 
that  any  honour  was  being  shown  to  him,  and  who 
would  really  just  as  soon  have  walked  to  chapel  by 
himself,  and  strongly  objected  to  "  taking  arms  " — was 
the  outward  sign  of  an  internal  victory.  After  all, 
apart  from  his  love  for  James,  they  were  absolutely  the 
only  two  boys  in  the  whole  school  who  cared  a  rap 
about  books  or  pictures,  or  anything  else  except  games 
and  sport.  It  was  only  right  that  they  should  stick 
together. 

While  the  hansom  made  its  way  along  the  Maryle- 
bone  Road  the  spirit  of  Stannington  began  to  descend 
on  both  James  and  Firbank,  making  an  invisible  barrier 
between  them.  Firbank  found  himself  wondering  who 
would  be  in  the  Sixth  this  year,  and  whether  they 
would  have  a  chance  against  Radsted,  and  who  would 
be  the  new  house  master  of  Martin's.  A  glow  of 
school  interests  began  to  rise  up  in  him,  making  him 
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■detestable  to  James,  who  was  counting  the  days  till  he 
should  be  set  free  from  bondage.  The  longer  James 
stayed  at  school  the  more  he  loathed  it,  and  the  more 
he  despised  both  boys  and  masters  and  the  insufferable 
cricket  and  football.  As  a  small  boy  he  had  been 
caned  repeatedly  for  refusing  to  take  any  exercise 
except  rambling  about  the  country,  out  of  bounds, 
watching  the  birds.  Now  that  he  was  too  old  to  cane 
he  was  more  or  less  let  alone ;  but  school  life  did  not 
become  any  more  bearable  to  him. 

When  the  cab  finally  deposited  them  and  their 
luggage  in  the  station  yard,  James  seemed  to  become 
frozen,  to  retire  into  his  shell,  while  Firbank,  subdued 
before,  became  unusually  animated.  Harold  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  effusive  greetings  of  the  other  boys  at  St. 
Pancras.  They  were  an  indication  of  his  position  in 
the  school.  Nobody  gave  more  than  a  casual  nod  to 
James.  James  tactfully  separated  himself  from  Firbank 
and  went  to  look  for  a  seat  in  the  special  train  that 
was  already  drawn  up.  He  didn't  want  to  be  bored 
with  Firbank's  noisy  acquaintances.  He  could  not 
stand  Rickard  Major,  the  most  infernal  swaggering  ass 
in  the  school,  or  Francis  or  Murgatroyd  or  Blundell  or 
any  of  the  other  fellows  who  were  crowding  round 
Firbank.  He  watched  with  relief  the  whole  group  go 
off  to  the  bar  to  drink  whiskies  and  sodas,  and  hoped 
that  Harold  wouldn't  come  back  into  his  carriage.  As 
their  drinks  occupied  them  until  just  when  the  train 
was  on  the  point  of  starting,  Harold  and  his  friends 
had  to  get  into  the  first  compartment  they  could  find, 
so  that  James'  wishes  were  fulfilled.  Harold  was  not 
sorry,  either.  James  at  Stannington  and  James  in  the 
holidays  were  not  the  same  thing ;  he  would  have  been 
a  wet  blanket  if  he  had  been  in  the  carriage.  As  it 
was,  from  the  moment  when  amid  a  cloud  of  cigarette 
smoke  Rickard  Major  remarked,  "  my  God,  she  did 
have  lovely  legs,"  the  journey  passed  for  Firbank  in 
•unalloyed  happiness. 

Rickard,  who  was  typical  of  the  Army  side — perhaps 
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of  every  Army  side — had  been  staying  with  a  mihtary 
uncle  in  London  and  had  been  to  the  Gaiety  four  nights 
in  succession.  He  was  a  large,  simple,  muscular,  over- 
bearing person — the  chief  "  blood  "  of  the  school — who, 
to  small  boys,  appeared  like  some  radiant  being  from 
another  sphere.  He  had  a  neat  golden  moustache, 
bought  his  hats  at  Lock's,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
made  love  to  the  Junior  nurse  over  at  the  Infirmary — 
the  pretty  one  who  got  the  sack.  The  lady  who  had 
now  succeeded  in  firing  his  imagination  was  the  last 
but  one  on  the  right-hand  side  in  the  front  row  at  the 
Gaiety.  He  lay  back  smoking  his  cigarette  and  spoke 
of  her  with  that  simple  ecstacy  which  makes  the  nice 
Englishman  about  the  easiest  kind  of  man  for  a  woman 
to  make  a  fool  of.  Rickard  loved  women,  when  there 
was  nothing  of  greater  importance,  such  as  hunting  or 
cricket,  to  occupy  his  thoughts,  and  he  kept  a  number 
of  photographs  in  his  study  of  "  beauties  of  the  stage," 
all  of  them  with  as  little  on  as  possible.  His  fag  used 
to  discover  them  in  his  buckskin  boots  and  gaze  at 
them  when  he  ought  to  have  been  using  the  bianco. 
Firbank,  who  really  despised  Rickard  and  his  kind, 
who  didn't  care  about  the  things  which  interested  them, 
who  was  a  lover  of  books,  of  ideas,  and  in  a  misdirected 
way,  of  beauty,  was  almost  as  much  impressed  by  the 
school  "  bloods  "  as  the  small  boys  were,  and,  indeed, 
aspired  to  being  considered  one  of  them  himself.  He 
liked  to  be  liked  by  them,  to  be  seen  with  them,  to 
imitate  their  dogginess  and  bloodiness.  But  for  James' 
satire  he  would  have  made  himself  even  more  ridiculous 
in  this  direction  than  he  did. 

Stannington  was  not  a  school  about  which  it  was 
possible  for  most  people  to  feel  much  enthusiasm. 
The  village  from  which  it  took  its  name — a  bleak  and 
uninteresting  place — was  set  in  a  remote  and  dismal 
corner  of  Huntingdonshire.  The  school,  originally  a 
grammar  school  of  some  local  repute,  to  which  the 
neighbouring  gentry  and  the  wealthier  yeomen  had 
been  in  the  habit   of  sending   their   sons,    had   been 
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reconstructed  by  mid-Victorian  educationalists,  at  the 
time  when  the  public-school  movement  was  at  its 
height.  A  headmaster  of  ability  having  appeared  at 
the  right  moment,  the  school  had  been  through  a 
period  of  comparative  prosperity,  from  which,  when 
James  and  Firbank  went  to  it,  it  was  just  beginning  to 
decline.  The  numbers  had  fallen  from  six  hundred  to 
just  under  four  hundred,  and  since  the  fees  were  slightly 
lower  at  Stannington  than  at  most  other  schools  of  the 
same  size,  the  boys  formed  a  heterogeneous  collection 
from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the 
Colonies.  The  school  had  hardly  any  pleasant  tradi- 
tions; its  buildings  were  jerry-built  and  pretentious; 
the  food  was  poor  and  the  place  was  run  on  lines  of 
an  economy  which  was  constantly  apparent.  The  pall 
of  gloom,  which,  to  the  unprejudiced  eye,  hung  over 
it,  was,  perhaps,  more  noticeable  in  the  master's 
common  room,  than  among  the  boys.  The  staff  was 
composed  exclusively  of  failures  of  one  pattern  or 
another.  The  headmaster  was  a  man  who  ought  to- 
have  been  headmaster  of  somewhere  else.  He  had  just 
missed  the  plums  of  his  profession,  and  had  to  be 
content  with  Stannington ;  and  most  of  the  house 
masters  were  in  the  same  category.  A  few  were  men  of 
real  ability,  with  some  kink  in  their  characters,  which 
had  stood  in  their  way ;  others  were  merely  second  rate ; 
all  had  the  same  blight  of  unsuccess  over  them,  and 
this  was  their  connecting  link — the  reason  why  they 
were  all  at  Stannington.  To  prevent  themselves  from 
degenerating  into  imbeciles  during  the  intolerable  iso- 
lation of  school  life,  some  drank  in  secret;  others 
caballed  against  the  headmaster  and  occupied  their 
spare  time  in  hatreds  and  jealousies ;  a  few  had  in- 
tellectual interests  outside  their  work;  and  some  of 
the  younger  ones  kept  themselves  alive  by  falling  in 
love  with  girls  at  the  surrounding  vicarages.  All  this 
morbid  discontent  in  high  places  had  less  effect  on  the 
school  as  a  whole  than  might  have  been  imagined. 
The  boys  did  not  know  a  great  deal  about  their  masters 
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and  cared  less.  They  were,  for  the  most  part  absorbed 
in  their  own  interests,  busy  displaying  that  "  public 
school  spirit,"  which,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  was 
preached  to  them.  The  ones  who  suffered  most  were 
the  few,  who,  like  James,  refused  to  go  with  the  crowd, 
to  do  as  everyone  else  did,  who  thought  for  themselves 
and  had  some  traces  of  character,  who  declined,  abso- 
lutely, to  be  forced  by  the  system  into  the  standard 
mould.  As  James  once  put  it :  *'  It's  all  very  well  for 
the  little  pork-butcher  to  be  dropped  into  the  public- 
school  sausage  machine,  with  a  cheque  tied  round  his 
neck — in  the  hope  that  he'll  emerge  at  the  other  end 
a  perfect  little  gentleman,  complete  with  all  his  aitches 
and  with  chaste  ideas  of  dress.  But  for  ordinary 
people  who  don't  aspire  to  carry  about  with  them  the 
*  stamp  of  a  good  public  school,'  and  who  prefer  to 
leave  some  of  their  aspirates  unpronounced,  it  is  nothing 
less  than  torture."  These  iron-sides  usually  had  tragic 
school  careers,  though  in  after  life  they  were  invariably 
the  boys  who  distinguished  themselves  most.  Whereas 
the  Head  Prefect,  the  show  scholar,  the  Captain  of 
all  the  Elevens,  usually  subsided  into  a  subordinate 
position  in  an  inferior  Bank,  or  walked  about  the  city 
with  no  hat  on  ;  the  outcast  and  renegade  schoolboy 
developed  frequently  into  a  man  who  made  his  mark 
in  whatever  he  undertook.  At  Stannington,  the  pro- 
cess of  forcing  all  the  boys  into  the  same  mould  was 
carried  on  with  more  than  usual  ruthlessness,  not  only 
by  the  masters  but  by  the  boys  themselves.  Any  sign 
of  intelligence,  any  interest  displayed  in  "  work,"  any 
care  for  books  other  than  such  volumes  as  "  The 
Adventures  of  Miss  Sadie  Blackeyes,"  or  "  Fun  among 
the  Flagellants,"  was  treated  as  a  crime,  only  to  be 
excused  by  athletic  prowess.  The  boys  who  wouldn't 
submit,  had  their  lives  made  unbearable,  lived  like 
pariahs. 

One  of  the  very  few  boys  of  the  irreconcilable  type 
who  succeeded  in  going  through  his  school  life  at 
Stannington,    without    any    glaring    misfortune,  was 
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James.  Murdoch  had  the  knack  of  living  reserved  in 
himself,  of  preserving  his  inner  life  intact.  The  part 
of  him  which  came  in  contact  with  the  school  was  a 
mere  outer  shell  which  went  through  the  necessary 
functions  with  machine-like  regularity.  He  was  not 
often  late  for  anything,  he  gave  just  sufficient  attention 
to  his  masters  in  form  to  pass  muster — but  all  the 
while  he  was  not  really  there.  He  was  also  physically 
strong  and  quite  fearless,  so  that  if  he  was  disliked  he 
was  not  molested.  The  worst  experience  he  had 
during  his  school-life  was  in  a  passage  at  arms  with 
some  members  of  the  Army  side,  who  tried  to  mob 
him  for  going  off  with  a  book,  instead  of  watching  the 
great  cricket  match  of  the  season  against  Radsted. 
James  remarked,  in  a  sub-acid  tone,  that  after  looking 
at  them  all,  he  understood  clearly  why  the  battle  of 
Magersfontein  had  been  lost  on  the  playing  fields  of 
Stannington.  However,  in  the  resulting  mel^e  he  had 
acquitted  himself  not  discreditably;  and  after  the 
incident  he  was  "  generally  barred  " — in  other  words 
left  to  himself  and  not  interfered  with — a  circumstance 
which  caused  him  the  utmost  satisfaction. 

Firbank,  though  all  his  natural  instincts  made  him 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  pattern  youth  of  Stanning- 
ton, was  not  of  the  stuff  of  which  iron-sides  are  made. 
From  his  first  day  at  school  his  ideal  was  to  be  "  liked 
by  the  other  boys."  He  worked  hard  at  games  and 
became  a  good  cricketer ;  he  worked  equally  hard  at 
his  popularity.  His  other  interests  were  indulged  in 
secret,  or,  if  discovered,  were  excused  as  the  amiable 
weakness  of  a  promising  member  of  the  Eleven.  It  was 
not  until  he  made  friends  with  James  that  he  volun- 
tarily owned  to  reading  Byron  and  Shelley  during 
"  second  prep " !  James  tried  to  make  him  realize 
that  there  was  nothing  in  this  to  be  ashamed  of,  and 
that  there  were  other  places  in  the  world  besides 
Stannington,  other  standards  than  those  of  Rickard 
Major,  other  countries  than  England.  Eventually 
Firbank's  mind  became  a  battleground   between  the 
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*'  school  traditions  "  on  the  one  hand,  and  James  on 
the  other ;  but  the  older  he  grew  the  more  pronounced 
became  the  victory  of  James.  During  this  last  summer 
term,  however,  Stannington  momentarily  re-asserted 
its  influence.  The  school  was  seen  in  its  most  attrac- 
tive light.  With  all  the  additional  privileges  of  his 
rank  as  perfect,  the  amusement  of  his  visits  to  other 
schools  with  the  Eleven,  the  field-days  and  the  fine 
weather,  the  term  was  one  long  excitement.  He 
enjoyed  it  all  the  more,  because — unlike  all  his  friends, 
including  James — he  had  nothing  pleasant  to  look 
forward  to  after  it  was  over.  Rickard  Major  was 
being  specially  coached  for  Sandhurst,  Murgatroyd 
and  Blundell  were  preparing  for  Smalls  or  Little-go, 
all  the  others  had  the  next  step  marked  out  for  them 
which  they  were  anticipating  with  feverish  excitement. 
For  him,  after  Stannington,  there  was  only  Westport. 
His  mother  had  written  to  ask  if  he  would  like  to  join 
the  Holy  Trinity  tennis  club  !  Lonely,  in  the  town 
he  hated,  out  of  touch  with  his  school  friends  and  far 
away  from  James,  his  future  life  stretched  out  arid 
and  miserable  in  front  of  him.  The  bleakness  of  the 
vista  lent  an  added  radiance  to  **  the  dear  old  place." 
He  hugged  each  minute  of  the  term  as  it  went  by, 
while  to  James,  hungry  for  his  liberty  every  moment 
was  an  agony. 

When  the  last  week  of  term  arrived,  Firbank  gave 
himself  up  to  an  orgy  of  sentimentality  which  made 
Murdoch  sick. 

"  I  suppose  you'll  blub  in  chapel  on  the  last  morn- 
ing," he  said  one  day,  "  and  make  all  the  fags  feel  dewy 
during  the  breaking  up  hymn.     .     .  Lord  dismiss 

us  with  Thy  blessing,  Thanks  for  mercies  we've  received, 
Pardon  all  our  faults  confessing.  Watch  our  Adam's 
apples  heave,  etc.  I'm  sure  your  pal  Rickard  Major 
will  drop  a  tear  on  to  his  moustache,  and  **  heave " 
visibly  when  the  Head  looks  at  him  !  " 

"  It's  all  very  well  for  you  to  sneer,"  Firbank  replied, 
rather  huffily,     "  But  you  always  hated  the  place,  and 
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as  you  are  going  up  to  Oxford  next  term,  I  don't 
wonder  you  are  glad  to  leave.  It's  quite  different  for 
me.  Heaven  knows  what  I'm  going  to  do.  Live  at 
Westport  I  suppose.     ..." 

"  Oh,  rot,"  said  Murdoch,  drily.  "  Youll  be  at 
Oxford  in  October  all  right—  if  you  want  to  !  "  Firbank 
pretended  not  to  be  comforted,  and  went  off  to  say 
good-bye  to  some  village  shopkeeper.  Internally, 
however,  he  was  so  elated  that  he  could  hardly  keep 
his  face  straight.  James'  prophecies  invariably  came 
true,  and  James  had  encouraged  him  to  try  for  Oxford, 
was  anxious  and  willing  for  their  friendship  to  continue. 
Well,  he'd  manage  it  somehow,  no  matter  what  the 
difficulties  might  be.  It  was  a  rift  in  the  clouds  to 
him,  a  momentary  flicker  of  sunshine  which  made  the 
mind  dwell  on  joyous  possibilities. 

On  the  last  evening  but  one  Harold  dined  with  the 
Headmaster  and  his  wife,  very  resplendent  in  his 
evening  clothes.  The  Reverend  Cuthbert  Harbord, 
D.D.,  was  an  imposing  person  with  a  heavy  manner 
and  a  carefully  cultivated  sense  of  humour.  His  wife 
hated  him  so  fiercely  that  even  the  boys  were  aware 
of  it,  and  the  malicious  rumour  in  the  school  was  that 
there  would  be  a  divorce  "  if  it  weren't  that  old  '  Card- 
board '  would  lose  his  job."  The  dinner,  in  the  dull 
diningroom,  with  its  door-frames  ending  in  crosses 
(the  school  buildings  were  tinged  with  faint  sugges- 
tions of  the  Oxford  movement;  a  kind  of  watery 
Keble-ism,  displaying  itself  in  the  patterns  on  its  red- 
brick, and  in  its  pitch-pine  wainscoting),  was  a  social 
duty  of  the  most  melancholy  description.  The  one 
bright  spot  was  supplied  by  the  fatuous  Murgatroyd — 
a  sporting  character  destined  by  his  parents  for  the 
church — who  appeared  with  a  large  white  rose  in  his 
buttonhole.  He  had  a  very  grown-up  manner  for 
dining  out,  quite  the  man  of  the  world. 

"  Where  did  you  get  that  lovely  rose  from?"  Mrs. 
Harbord  asked  him,  archly.  Murgatroyd  replied  with 
beaming  face,  amid  a  hushed  silence :  *'  To  tell  you  the 
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truth,  Mrs.  Harbord,  I've  just  broken  the  Seventh 
Commandment." 

Amid  the  blushes  of  Nancy  Harbord  (just  eighteen), 
and  the  carefully  rigid  faces  of  the  other  boys — the 
rigidity  which  precedes  an  explosion — the  situation 
was  saved  by  the  Head. 

"  Try  the  Eighth,  Murgatroyd,  try  the  Eighth,"  he 
remarked  gruffly.  **  You  stole  it  from  the  Common 
Room  garden  as  you  came  by,  didn't  you  now  ? " 

Nothing  else  happened  after  this.  The  Head  said  a 
few  well-chosen  words  to  each  boy  about  carrying  on  the 
Stannington  traditions,  and  keeping  up  his  connection 
with  the  old  school,  and  gave  them  all  a  volume  of 
sermons  by  himself,  in  which  their  names  were  in- 
scribed. A  little  desultory  conversation  followed, 
accompanied  by  weak  coffee:  after  this  the  twelve 
selected  guests  (of  whom  Murdoch  was  not  one) 
solemnly  shook  hands  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harbord 
and  with  Nancy,  and  trooped  across  the  school  fields 
in  the  direction  of  their  various  houses. 

Firbank's  farewell  to  his  housemaster  was  of  a 
different  character.  Mr.  Bankes  was  by  far  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  failures  which  Stannington  had 
gathered  together  from  the  various  scholastic  agencies. 
Tall,  lean  and  ugly,  he  was  a  scholar  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  and  in  addition  to  the  attainments  re- 
presented by  his  double  first,  he  had  read  widely  and 
deeply.  He  had  a  curious  mordant  humour,  which 
reminded  Firbank  sometimes  of  James.  But  vice,  or 
thwarted  ambition  or  some  malady  of  the  soul  had 
twisted  his  character,  so  that  what  he  might  have  been 
only  appeared  in  bright  glimpses  amid  the  gloom  of 
what  he  was.  He  drank,  carried  on  an  active  feud 
with  Harbord  and  several  of  the  other  masters,  had  a 
capricious,  uncertain  temper  and  showed  outrageous 
favouritism  in  his  house.  As  a  form-master  most 
people  thought  him  mad.  He  would  spend  an  entire 
"  hour  "  discussing  the  relative  values  of  certain  words, 
running  them  to  earth  in  dictionaries  and  exposing 
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them  in  all  their  vileness.  No  one  who  had  been 
through  his  hands  could  possibly,  in  after  life,  make 
use  of  such  words  as  "photo"  or  "  commence,"  He 
had  all  a  scholar's  passion  for  the  Pure  Idea,  for  perfect 
utterance  and  just  values.  Most  of  his  teaching  was 
lost  on  his  pupils — but  occasionally  (as  with  Firbank), 
he  struck  a  spark. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  peculiar  sensitiveness  and  dis- 
tinction of  good  manners,  and  a  stickler  for  good 
manners  in  others.  He  abominated  the  boys  in  his 
house  whom  faulty  upbringing  had  rendered  uppish 
and  objectionable,  and  would  forgive  anything  to  a 
boy  who  possessed  natural  civility  and  some  elements 
of  graciousness.  He  did  not  care  much  for  Firbank, 
whose  dependent  nature  he  despised,  but  he  respected 
his  friendship  for  Murdoch,  and  his  tendency  to  take 
an  interest  in  things  that  were  worth  having,  in  scholar- 
ship. He  heartily  approved  of  Firbank's  desire  to  go 
to  Oxford,  and  promised  to  write  to  his  father  about  it. 

"  You'd  best  write  to  my  mother,  sir,"  Firbank 
remarked,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  "  she  usually 
decides  things  like  that." 

"  Well,  I  wish  you  luck,  Firbank.  I  wish  you  luck," 
he  replied.  "  I'll  do  what  I  can.  What  are  you 
going  to  be  ?  Bar  ?  Civil  Service  ?  Whatever  you 
do,  make  up  your  mind.  If  you  leave  it  to  chance 
you'll  become  either  a  schoolmaster  or  a  journalist. 
I  don't  recommend  either." 

"  I'd  rather  like  to  come  back  to  Stannington,  sir," 
said  Firbank,  beginning  to  be  emotional.  "  Ah,"  re- 
plied Bankes.  He  looked  for  an  instant  as  if  he  were 
going  to  make  a  remark,  but  he  stifled  it,  and  as  he 
shook  hands  with  Firbank,  it  was  as  though  a  light  in 
his  face  had  flashed  for  a  moment,  and  gone  out. 

Firbank  went  upstairs  from  his  housemaster's  room 
to  his  study,  which  he  shared  with  Murgatroyd.  All 
their  belongings  had  already  been  packed  up  and  sent 
down  to  the  station.  The  walls  were  bare  and  ink- 
stained  and   full  of  nailholes;    the   chairs   and  table 
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looked  more  decrepit  than  usual.  But  they  had  had 
good  times  together  in  that  little  room.  He  imagined 
that  all  his  life  he  would  remember  it  vividly. 

Murgatroyd  was  sleepy  and  didn't  want  to  talk, 
when  Firbank  came  into  the  room.  He  had  acquired 
several  drinks  during  the  day  and  was  now  comatose. 

"  Well,  see  you  in  the  morning,  Furse,  old  man,"  he 
remarked,  yawning.     "  I'm  off  to  bed  now." 

Firbank  went  along  the  corridor  to  his  own  dormi- 
tory. The  lights  were  out  already,  but  as  prefect  he 
was  allowed  to  stay  up  half  an  hour  later  than  the 
others.  The  four  boys  with  whom  he  shared  the  room 
were  not,  however,  asleep,  but  crowding  round  the 
window  which  looked  on  to  the  road. 

"  Awfully  sorry,  Firbank,"  said  one  of  the  boys  when 
he  came  in,  "  but  I  believe  it  was  your  soap.  We 
threw  it  at  old  Bottlenose's  cat.  I  really  didn't  see  it 
was  yours.  It  hit  him  plumb  on  his  backside,  though." 

They  all  laughed  nervously  for  fear  Firbank  was 
going  to  be  ratty ;  but  Harold  was  in  a  mood  of  tran- 
scendent benevolence.  He  undressed  slowly,  talking 
and  laughing  with  them,  enjoying  the  way  they  looked 
up  to  him  and  listened.  In  the  morning  he  knew  that 
Green  Minor  would  tell  his  "gang"  in  Rogers'  house 
how  awfully  decent  Firbank  was  on  "  his  last  night." 

Firbank  sat  on  the  end  of  his  bed  and  looked  through 
the  open  window,  where  the  moon  bathed  the  road 
and  the  corn  in  seven-acre  field,  on  the  other  side  of 
it,  with  its  golden  radiance.  Away  at  the  far  end  of 
the  field  was  the  line  of  willows  which  marked  the 
course  of  the  sullen  Ouse.  In  winter  the  view  was 
one  in  which  all  melancholy  and  despair  seemed  to  be 
concentrated,  but  in  which  at  the  same  time  lurked  a 
certain  indefinable  charm.  In  summer,  both  the 
charm  and  the  melancholy  deserted  it,  and  the  land- 
scape became  slightly  commonplace,  except  at  night 
when  the  moon  enveloped  it  in  glamour. 

The  small  boys  got  tired  of  looking  out  of  the 
window  for  something  to  throw  things  at,  and  got  into 
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bed,  sleepy  in  spite  of  their  excitement.  But  Firbank 
stayed  up  for  some  time  longer,  thinking  of  the  future, 
of  the  good  times  he  had  known  at  Stannington,  and 
of  James.  All  his  hopes  seemed  now  to  concentrate 
in  James.  James  belonged  to  the  future,  whereas  his 
other  friends — Rickard  and  Murgatroyd  and  Francis 
and  the  rest — belonged  to  Stannington,  and  when  he 
left,  to-morrow,  he  knew  he  would  probably  never  see 
any  of  them  again.  But  if  he  were  able  to  keep  up 
with  James  he  realised  that  he  would  not  miss  them. 

Breakfast  on  the  last  morning  was  always  at  a 
quarter  to  seven,  and  first  bell  went  at  half-past  five. 
Harold  woke  before  the  bell  and  looked  out  of  the 
open  window  of  the  dormitory  to  watch  the  sun  dis- 
sipating the  mist  over  the  great  cornfield.  Faint 
trails  of  mist  clung  round  the  osiers  by  the  river ;  the 
whole  landscape  seemed  to  shine  and  glisten ;  the 
birds  made  a  riot,  a  carilion.  Heavy  footed  labourers 
tramped  by  along  the  road,  talking  gruffly  among 
themselves.  It  wasn't  so  bad  to  be  alive !  He  took 
his  towels  and  the  best  piece  of  soap  he  could  find  on 
the  wash-stand,  and  went  into  the  bathroom  for  a  cold 
tub.  How  delicious  it  was,  how  well  he  felt !  His 
flesh  tingled  all  over  as  he  rubbed  it  with  his  rough 
towel.  He  was  apparently  the  first  boy  in  the  house 
to  get  up,  but  as  he  left  the  bathroom  a  few  others 
came  in,  greeting  him  cheerily.  The  next  two  hours 
passed  in  a  whirlwind  of  laughter,  sometimes  almost 
of  tears — as  Murdoch  prophesied,  there  were  gulpings 
and  heavings  during  chapel — of  goodbyes,  of  promis- 
ings  to  write,  of  good  wishes  for  the  future,  and  sighs 
for  the  past.  Then  came  the  drive  down  to  the  station 
two  miles  away — the  last  glimpse  of  the  familiar 
striped  red  brick  of  the  school  buildings,  with  the 
belfry  tower  at  one  end  of  them  ;  the  jerry-built  chapel; 
the  white  gymnasium,  the  various  houses,  some  of  them 
mercifully  hidden  behind  trees;  the  fives  courts,  the 
swimming  baths — then  the  long  village  street  with  its 
hideous  villa-cottages,  its  Methodist  Tabernacle  and 
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forbidden  pub ;  then  a  bend  in  the  road,  and  the  last 
mournful  mile  to  the  station. 

James  and  Firbank  went  by  different  trains  and  said 
goodbye  to  one  another  outside  the  station.  Firbank 
was  afraid  of  saying  something  sentimental,  and 
couldn't  trust  his  voice.  They  shook  hands  warmly. 
**  See  you  again  in  October,"  James  remarked  in  an 
off-hand  tone.  His  friend  gulped.  "  I  hope  so  James, 
I'll  do  my  best." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  Firbank  was  on  his  way 
to  Liverpool  and  Westport. 


CHAPTER  III 

Firbank  reached  Westport  about  tea-time  and  drove 
through  the  glaring  suburban  streets  to  First  Avenue 
with  a  sinking  of  the  heart  and  a  rising  passion  of 
hatred.  If  the  place  had  only  been  a  town  like  Liver- 
pool, with  streets,  shops,  excitement,  and  some  life 
about  it,  it  would  not  have  been  so  bad.  But  West- 
port  was  one  vast  suburb,  away  from  everywhere,  not 
even  close  to  the  sea.  The  so-called  "  front "  looked 
on  to  an  artificial  lake,  and  to  see  the  sea  from  it  a 
telescope  was  almost  indispensable.  With  its  mile  on 
mile  of  red-brick  villa  residences,  standing  in  gardens 
with  dusty  laurels  in  front  and  tennis  courts  and  croquet 
lawns  behind,  its  long  roads  with  no  shops  in  them, 
dull  and  half-deserted,  and  smug  enough  to  make  one 
scream,  the  town  seemed  to  Harold  to  sprawl  over  its 
great  sand-bank  like  some  obscene  red  rash.  Why  had 
his  people  chosen  to  live  here  ?  Why  did  his  mother 
do  it  ?  Was  it  necessary  ?  They  were  not  West- 
port  people,  or  even  Lancashire  people :  they  were 
Southerners  by  birth.  He  could  see  no  reason  for  this 
ghastly  exile.  His  loathing  of  the  place  welled  up 
anew  as  the  cab  crawled  slowly  along  Balfour  Street 
and  Morley  Road,  perambulated  Chatsworth  Gardens 
and  then  turned  into  the  arid  waste  of  First  Avenue. 
"  St.  Oswald's  "  was  a  double-fronted  villa  residence  of 
an  "  extremely  commodious  nature,  with  good  garden 
and  every  convenience,"  including  moderate  rent. 

When  Harold  opened  the  front  door  and  shouted, 
"  Hallo,  everyone,"  his  mother  emerged  from  the  draw- 
ing-room with  an  expression  on  her  face  of  mingled 
affection  and  misgiving,  as  though  she  had  just  been 
engaged  in  prayer  on  his  behalf. 

26 
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*'  Well,  my  son  !  "  she  said,  kissing  him.  A  gleam  of 
passionate  love  for  her  boy  appeared  for  a  moment  in 
her  pale  eyes,  behind  the  gold-rimmed  spectacles. 
Harold  noticed  this  and  it  puzzled  him.  If  his  mother, 
of  whom  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  was  so  fond, 
loved  him,  why  did  she  not  show  it  differently  ?  What 
was  it  that  kept  interposing  between  herself  and  him  ? 

"  How  are  you  all  ?  "  he  asked.  While  he  was  em- 
bracing his  mother,  his  sister  Nan  was  heard  noisily  on 
the  staircase,  and  finally  father  himself  came  in  rather 
timidly  and  said : 

"  Well,  Harold.  How  are  you  ?  Glad  to  see  you, 
my  boy."  After  that,  the  Reverend  Pennington  Fir- 
bank  withdrew,  his  slippers  flapping  on  the  floor  as  he 
did  so.  "  He's  getting  fatter,"  Harold  thought,  "  and 
more  sloppy  than  ever.  Mother  might  keep  him  in 
better  order."  Some  soup  had  fallen  on  Mr.  Firbank's 
black  waistcoat  and  had  congealed  there  in  a  sticky 
patch.  When  he  looked  at  the  fat,  badly-shaved, 
cowed,  good-natured  face  of  his  father,  Harold  had  a 
glimpse  of  what  his  mother  must  have  been  through ; 
but  he  thought  that  she  need  not  have  gone  so  violently 
to  the  other  extreme. 

Nan  burst  in  at  this  moment  and  gave  him  a  per- 
functory and  sketchy  embrace. 

"  Did  you  bring  any  illustrated  papers  with  you  ?  '* 
she  asked. 

"  Nan,  your  stockings!"  said  Mrs.  Firbank,  severely. 
**  Go  up  and  put  on  a  decent  pair  at  once,  there's  a 
good  girl.  And  you  are  undone  at  the  back  again ! 
Really  you  are  dreadfully  untidy." 

Nan's  face  flushed  darkly  and  her  black  eyes  burned 
with  venom  as  she  went  out  of  the  room,  slamming  the 
door.  Why  could  not  her  mother  let  her  just  say  how 
do  you  do  to  Harold,  without  starting  on  her  at  once. 
Always  rows — morning,  noon  and  night ! 

Nan  was  seventeen  and  a  half — ^just  a  year  younger 
than  Harold.  She  had  recently  left  the  "  Westport  Col- 
legiate School  for  Young  Ladies"  in  disgrace.     She 
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was  always  in  disgrace.  It  pained  Harold  that  "  a 
sister  of  his  "  should  behave  in  an  unbecoming  manner ; 
all  the  same,  he  could  not -help  sympathising  with  Nan 
to  some  extent.  He  knew  what  a  sensitive,  generous 
fool  she  really  was,  and  they  had  always  been  good 
friends.  Hatred  of  Agatha  also  made  a  bond  in  common. 
Agatha  was  enough  to  make  anyone  behave  disgrace- 
fully. 

"  Agatha  was  so  sorry  not  to  be  in  to  welcome  you, 
Harold,"  said  Mrs.  Firbank.  "  She  has  gone  to  a 
meeting,  but  she  will  be  back  presently.  She  told  me 
to  give  you  her  love."  Harold  sniffed  and  made  no 
comment.  He  went  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
house,  examined  his  room  to  see  that  none  of  his 
treasures  had  been  touched,  and  then  visited  Nan,  who 
was  standing  in  front  of  her  chest  of  drawers.  All  the 
drawers  were  as  wide-open  as  they  could  be  without 
falling  out,  and  their  contents  were  in  tousled  heaps. 
Nan,  her  toes  bare,  stood  glowering  at  the  debris, 
occasionally  plunging  in  her  hands  in  the  hope  of 
bringing  to  the  top  a  mended  pair  of  stockings.  Her 
face,  that  might  have  been  lovely  if  it  had  not  already 
acquired  a  look  of  harshness,  was  now  contorted  in 
'rebellious  rage. 

"  If  mother  wants  me  to  wear  stockings  without  holes 
in,  she  ought  to  give  me  some  new  pairs  or  money  to 
buy  them  with.  I  go  on  mending,  mending,  mending 
till  the  beastly  things  fall  to  pieces.  She  says  it's  all 
because  you  cost  so  much  at  school.  I  suppose  you're 
going  to  do  something  that  costs  more  now — instead  of 
earning  your  living  !  " 

Nan  had  an  awkward  habit  of  getting  immediately 
to  the  truth,  which  her  family  at  times  found  discon- 
certing. Harold,  to  make  a  diversion,  sat  down  on  her 
bed  and  said : 

*'  Don't  be  an  ass,  Nan.  Put  on  something  and  let 
us  go  for  a  walk.  I've  got  a  bob  or  two  on  me.  We'll 
go  and  buy  some  stockings.  Or  why  not  nick  a  pair  of 
Agatha's?" 
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"  Phew  !  "  said  Nan,  "  you  don't  know  Agatha.  If 
she  thought  I'd  been  in  her  bedroom — all  among  the 
Moral  Science  and  the  shredded  wheat  tins — she'd 
raise  the  roof  off,  and  mother  would  be  more  down  on 
me  than  ever.  Agatha  bosses  mother  completely  ;  it's 
simply  awful.  She  jaws  about  Moral  Science  and 
"  man-made  laws  "  and  "  advanced  womanhood,"  and 
all  that,  so  that  mother  swallows  all  the  spiteful  things 
she  says  about  me.  Whatever  that  cat  does  is  right. 
And  you  should  see  the  way  she  patronises  poor  old 
father.  'Nough  to  make  anyone  sick  !  I  can  tell  you, 
I  feel  as  if  I'd  like  to  run  away  to-morrow  if  I  knew 
where  to  run  to." 

"  Oh,  dry  up,  Nan,"  said  Harold,  disapprovingly. 
He  believed  that  revolt  was  a  masculine  privilege. 
Brothers  might  do  it — their  sisters  aiding  and  abetting 
them — but  sisters  must  stay  at  home  and  help  mother. 

"  Let's  go  and  play  tennis  before  tea.  I  see  the  net 
is  up." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Nan.  "  The  saintly  Agatha  has 
been  ladling  the  balls  over.  She  got  some  "  deserving 
cases  "  here  yesterday — "  Penitents,"  or  something. 
They  played  in  their  boots  and  tore  the  lawn  to  pieces.'* 
With  the  inconsequence  of  youth,  however,  she  was 
already  putting  on  her  rubber-soled  shoes,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  she  and  Harold  had  forgotten  everything 
except  the  game. 

Tea  was  always  late  at  St.  Oswald's — late  and  large. 
Agatha  arrived  back  from  her  meeting  in  good  time  for 
it.  She  was  a  tall,  flat-chested  girl,  prevented  from 
being  handsome  by  her  expression  of  mingled  dis- 
approval and  self-satisfaction.  She  wore  gold-rimmed 
pince-nez  and  clothes  in  which  severity  was  mingled 
with  a  quaint  assertiveness.  On  Agatha's  arrival  the 
maid  sounded  the  chimes — by  which  meals  were 
announced  at  St.  Oswald's — and  Harold  and  Nan 
finished  off  their  game. 

"  Well,  Harold,"  said  Agatha,  in  the  staccato  voice 
by  which  she  seemed  to  wish  to  proclaim  that  she  was 
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as  good  as  a  man  any  day,  "  congratulations  on  doing 
so  well  in  the  Higher  Certificate.  That  would  let  you 
off  your  '  little-go '  if  you-  were  going  to  Cambridge." 
She  put  up  a  hard,  muscular  cheek  to  be  embraced ; 
then  seated  herself  in  her  chair,  half-turned  her  back 
on  Harold  and  immediately  plunged  into  an  eager  con- 
versation with  Mrs.  Firbank  about  the  meeting — for 
the  suppression  of  the  "  Social  Evil " — which  she  had 
been  attending.  References  to  the  subject  of  the 
speeches  were  delicately  veiled,  in  order  that  the  tender 
ears  of  Nan  and  Harold  might  not  be  shocked.  The 
peculiar  intonation  in  which  Agatha  mentioned  the 
word  "  men  "  was,  however,  eloquent.  Agatha  never 
troubled,  particularly  before  Harold  and  her  father,  to 
conceal  her  disapproval  of  the  average  man,  though  of 
selected  men — such  as  bishops,  socialist  orators  and 
professors — she  was  inconsistently  given  to  a  species  of 
hero-worship.  For  her,  the  male  world  was,  in  short, 
divided  into  "men  " — incompetent,  vicious,  woman-per- 
secuting brutes — and  "  splendid  men."  The  "  splendid 
men  "  mostly  belonged  to  a  class  of  humbug  who,  in 
Harold's  eyes,  badly  needed  kicking.  This  imperfect 
sympathy  between  their  points  of  view  resulted  in 
Agatha  and  Harold  not  being  exactly  consumed  with 
admiration  for  one  another.  When  they  were  younger, 
Agatha  occasionally  descended  from  her  Olympian 
heights  sufficiently  to  be  enraged  by  Harold's  "  rude- 
ness." His  chaff  had  even  been  known  to  drive  her 
from  the  room,  tearful  and  scarlet  in  the  face — much 
to  Nan's  delight.  Nowadays,  however,  the  situation 
was  equalised.  Agatha  saw  that  she  could  irritate 
Harold  by  monopolising  his  mother's  attention  and  by 
patronising  him.  There  was  one  point,  however,  on 
which  she  was  still  vulnerable — her  Moral  Science 
tripos.  When  she  first  returned  from  Girton  one  of 
her  favourite  conversational  openings  was :  "  When  I 
was  reading  for  the  Moral  Science  Tripos."  Harold 
gave  her  no  rest  about  the  Moril  Science  tripos  during 
his  holidays,  with  the  result  that  Nan  had  always  to 
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bear  the  brunt  of  it  while  he  was  away.  Nan  abomi- 
nated the  very  words  "  Moral  Science,"  connecting 
them,  inevitably,  with  her  sister's  constant  nagging  and 
fault-finding,  and  with  the  horrid  things  they  had  to 
eat.  There  must,  she  imagined,  be  some  close  relation- 
ship between  Moral  Science  and  "  mock  meat."  At 
breakfast,  after  Agatha's  return  from  Girton,  instead  of 
kidneys  or  eggs  and  bacon,  large  cardboard  boxes  full 
of  dried  "  husks  "  made  their  appearance.  "  Shattered 
Oats"  and  "Toast-Poasties"  were  two  favourite  varieties 
of  these  "  improved  breakfast  foods,"  which,  besides 
nourishing  the  constitution,  claimed  also  to  "  build  up 
the  brain."  The  consumption  of  them  was  accom- 
panied by  much  talk  about  starch  and  proteids,  the 
virtues  of  nuts  and  honey,  and  the  amount  of  nourish- 
ment contained  in  the  banana.  Agatha  went  in  for  all 
these  things  with  fanaticism;  and  she  made  the  whole 
house  uncomfortable  with  her  frantic  reformations. 
She  objected  to  Nan  reading  novels,  however  harmless ; 
was  constantly  girding  at  her  to  go  in  for  mental  im- 
provement ;  and  openly  asserted  that  it  was  extremely 
bad  for  father  to  smoke  so  much.  In  season  and  out 
of  season  she  preached  contempt  for  marriage,  for 
feminine  "  vanity,"  for  feminine  subservience  to  men. 
Her  face  grew,  every  day,  harder  and  more  shiny,  and 
her  naturally  good  complexion  became  coarser  under 
the  constant  application  of  cheap  soap  (she  disapproved 
of  toilet  soaps).  All  the  smaller  graces  and  charms  of 
life  were  improved  out  of  existence  at  St.  Oswald's 
after  her  return  from  Cambridge ;  earnestness  and 
"  uplift  "  ruled  supreme. 

As  a  refuge  from  this  chill  atmosphere  of  morality 
and  science  Mr.  Pennington  Firbank  had  a  small,  dis- 
creet saloon  bar  to  which  he  used  to  retire  sometimes 
after  meals.  Nan  had  for  a  time  her  "  collegiate 
school,"  and  after  her  departure  from  that  institution, 
certain  unhallowed  interests  into  which  the  local  young 
ladies  initiated  her.  The  more  Agatha  ranted  and  re- 
formed, the  more  delight  did  Nan  take  in  doing  what 
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she  knew  was  wrong.  At  seventeen,  budding  into 
womanhood,  all  shy  emotion,  half-understood  curiosity 
and  ardour,  she  asked  bread  of  her  mother  and  sister 
and  was  given  a  stone.  The  fact  that  she  was  assured 
that  the  stone  would  do  her  good,  did  not  make  it 
easier  to  swallow.  One  of  the  girls  she  knew  at  school 
went  out  for  walks  with  a  boy  on  the  sandhills.  He 
gave  her  chocolates  and  cigarettes,  and  used  to  kiss 
her  ;  and  it  was  all  an  absolute  secret  and  no  one  must 
know  or  else  it  would  be  stopped.  As  Gertie  Matthews 
was  a  miserable,  under-sized  little  thing,  with  an  insuf- 
ferable simper,  who  had  been  caught  looking  into  another 
girl's  locker  and  eating  her  chocolates.  Nan  did  not  see 
why  she  should  not  have  equally  lurid  adventures.  She 
had  spoken  to  boys  often  enough  as  a  small  girl,  but 
for  the  past  two  or  three  years  she  had  been  shyer  of 
them.  Still  there  were  one  or  two  at  whom  she 
occasionally  grinned.  And  Mr.  Morton's  assistant, 
young  Mr.  Cooper,  who  stopped  her  teeth  the  last  time 
she  went  to  the  dentist,  had  almost  kissed  her,  and 
would  have  done,  if  she  had  let  him. 

She  spent  hours  in  her  bedroom,  when  she  could 
escape,  lying  on  her  bed  with  a  novel,  dreaming.  She 
would  build  up  for  herself  a  gloriously-coloured  fairy- 
land of  a  world,  full  of  handsome  princes  with  charming 
manners,  of  exquisite  ladies,  of  light  and  colour  and 
radiance,  of  love  songs  and  the  plash  of  fountains, 
kisses  and  rapier  thrusts,  and,  finally,  some  overwhelm- 
ing passion  that  should  carry  her  away  out  of  herself, 
out  of  Westport  and  St.  Oswald's  into  happiness.  It 
was  only  in  these  moments  or  when  she  was  talking 
with  her  girl  friends  about  things  she  knew  she  ought 
not  to  discuss,  that  she  was  really  happy.  The  burden 
of  youth,  of  dependence  and  of  discipline  was  heavy  on 
her  shoulders.  She  felt  she  must  either  break  through 
and  out,  out  into  the  world,  into  the  sunshine,  or 
miserably  die.  Harold's  companionship  in  the  holidays 
was  a  thing  to  look  forward  to ;  but  though  he  was  a 
relief  from  Agatha,  he  was,  of  course,  only  a  brother. 
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She  searched  her  narrow  horizon  for  a  sail  to  bring  her 
hope,  and  saw  none.  Even  Mr.  Cooper — Eddie — was 
married.  When  her  meetings  and  stolen  walks  with 
him  began,  they  only  brought  her  misery  mingled  with 
the  excitement. 

"  Well,  Nan,  penny  for  your  thoughts,"  Agatha 
remarked,  towards  the  end  of  tea.  Her  voice  had  in  it 
a  hard  geniality,  like  a  slap  on  the  back.  Nan  glowered 
and  said : 

"  This  cake's  beastly — if  you  want  to  know." 

"  Nan,  dear,  don't  use  those  expressions,"  said  Mrs. 
Firbank,  looking  over  the  tops  of  her  gold-rimmed 
spectacles. 

"  Do  as  your  mother  tells  you,  Nan,"  said  Mr. 
Firbank,  fatuously  well-intentioned.  Ever  since  the 
fatal  lapse  which  had  caused  him  to  be  "  unfrocked," 
ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  he  had  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  affirming  the  excellence  of  his  intentions. 
After  his  trouble — a  regrettable  incident  with  a  fair 
parishioner — his  wife  had  forgiven  him,  but  he  had 
been  completely  crushed  and  cowed  by  her  magna- 
nimity, and  anxious  only  to  hide  his  head.  His  wife 
had  insisted  on  too  lofty  a  moral  tone  for  him  to 
breathe  quite  freely  in  his  own  house,  but  he  put  up 
with  it  uncomplainingly.  The  fact  that  this  house 
was  at  Westport,  of  all  unlovely  spots,  was  due  to  Mrs. 
Firbank's  ruthless  excellence.  The  town  had  been  recom- 
mended on  various  grounds,  such  as  health  and  cheap- 
ness, and  it  was  remote  from  the  scene  of  Mr.  Firbank's 
debacle!'.  Mrs.  Firbank,  therefore,  directed  her  husband 
and  her  children  to  Westport.  She  enjoyed  inflicting 
horrible  suffering  on  herself — and  on  others — for  good 
objects;  it  gave  her  a  kind  of  exaltation.  To  her 
friends  and  to  her  children  she  usually  explained 
Westport  by  the  phrase  "  poor  father's  heart."  Poor 
father's  heart  would  really  not  have  palpitated  any  more 
in  London,  and  a  daily  walk  in  Kensington  Gardens 
would  have  done  him  quite  as  much  good  as  his  daily 
stroll  along  the  dismal  esplanade.    The  phrase  which 
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Mrs.  Firbank  occasionally  added :  "  and,  of  course,  it 
is  natural  for  us  to  wish  to  hide  our  sorrow,"  perhaps 
contained  in  it  more  of  the  secret  prompting  of  this 
and  every  other  of  her  actions.  She  cultivated  her 
"sorrow"  like  some  exquisite  and  rare  plant  which 
required  daily  waterings.  Any  social  rebuff  she  re- 
ceived or  imagined  for  herself  was  added  to  her 
collection,  went  to  swell  the  sorrow,  was  duly 
ticketed  and  noted.  As  the  years  went  by  the  thing 
became  an  obsession.  Her  sorrow,  however,  did  not 
diminish  her  love  for  her  good-natured  but  deplorable 
husband,  though  the  love  became  increasingly  maternal 
in  character.  The  "  sorrow  "  in  reality,  was  a  God-send 
to  her,  and  supplied  a  life  interest.  Long  before 
Harold  had  reached  the  years  when  he  understood 
such  things,  he  had  been  initiated  into  the  secret ; 
and  by  the  time  he  was  sixteen  a  housemaid  moderately 
attractive  in  appearance  was  hurried  off  to  make  way 
for  one  of  more  forbidding  mien,  in  order  that  he  might 
have  no  temptations  to  follow  in  his  father's  footsteps. 
But  Mrs.  Firbank  did  not  confine  herself  merely  to 
these  negative  measures.  She  had  an  earnest  and 
aspiring,  if  rather  foolish,  nature;  and  she  doggedly 
set  herself,  after  the  crash,  to  improve  the  moral  tone 
of  her  household.  Agatha,  in  this,  was  a  great  help 
to  her  during  the  childhood  of  Nan  and  Harold,  and 
her  Moral  Science  Tripos  at  Girton,  which  no  amount 
of  explanation  could  dissuade  Mrs.  Firbank  from  taking 
as  a  kind  of  diploma  of  morality,  seemed  to  set  the 
coping  stone  to  all  her  efforts.  After  Agatha's  success, 
Mrs.  Firbank  was  content  to  relax  from  the  full  stretch 
of  her  activity.  Indeed,  she  had  a  naive  veneration 
for  her  daughter's  attainments  and  humbled  herself 
before  them.  For  Nan  and  Harold,  however,  the 
centre  of  hostility  changed,  and  a  new  love  for  their 
mother — stronger  in  Harold  than  in  Nan — welled  up 
in  them,  now  that  the  principal  curbs  to  it  were  re- 
moved. Mrs.  Firbank  had  not,  of  course,  grown  in  an 
instant  out  of  her  antiseptic  and  astringent  methods ; 
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she  still  inveighed  against  Nan's  shortcomings  and 
showed  Harold  that  while  hoping  the  best  of  him  she 
was  quite  prepared  to  believe  the  worst.  But  the  acid 
had  gone  out  of  her  chidings,  a  hitherto  unsuspected 
gentleness  taken  its  place.  Agatha  became  the  enemy, 
the  domestic  boss.  Realizing  this  fact,  Harold  per- 
ceived that  he  would  have  to  humour  her  if  he  wished 
to  escape  to  Oxford  and  to  James.  He  would  have 
to  put  a  curb  on  his  tongue,  to  stifle  his  jibes  about 
"  mock  meat  "  and  folksongs.  Agatha  would  have, 
in  some  way,  to  be  his  ally  and  not  his  enemy. 

When  his  first  meal  after  leaving  Stannington  came 
to  an  end,  Harold's  heart  was  so  heavy  within  him, 
that  he  could  have  put  his  head  down  on  the  table  and 
wept.  He  was  unhappy.  Murgatroyd  and  good  old 
Ricky,  when  would  he  see  them  again  ?  And  James  ! 
Had  James  gone  out  of  his  life  for  ever  ?  His  heart 
was  full  of  love  for  his  friends.  All  the  affection  and 
sentimentality  in  his  nature  which  found  no  vent  at 
all  at  St.  Oswald's,  was  lavished  on  his  school  fellows 
now  dispersed  and  scattered.  From  his  inner  vision 
of  joyous  schooldays  and  ecstatic  friendships  he  turned 
to  look,  with  the  physical  eye,  on  the  scene  in  front 
of  him.  There  was  his  father,  fat  and  furtive-eyed, 
with  his  neck  rolling  above  his  collar,  pushing  back 
his  chair  and  filling  a  pipe.  Nan  sat  dark  and  lower- 
ing, with  suspicious  fingers  and  a  piece  of  breadcrumb 
on  her  cheek,  her  frock  gaping  at  the  back ;  Agatha, 
as  usual,  was  erect  and  shiny  and  still  busy  eating. 
Her  cheeks  looked  about  as  inviting  as  linoleum  is  to 
bare  feet  on  a  winter  morning.  Harold  could  not 
imagine  anybody  kissing  Agatha  of  his  own  free  will ! 
At  the  end  of  the  table  sat  his  mother,  with  her  white 
hair  and  gold- rimmed  spectacles,  her  primness  and 
neatness.  She  was  rather  an  unknown  quantity,  his 
mother;  but  at  least  she  was  not  untidy  like  Nan.  He 
admired  her  figure,  which  was  excellent  for  a  woman 
of  her  age,  and  her  unvarying  self-respectful  neatness. 
Yes,  his  mother  was  much  the  best  of  them.    What  a 
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pity  it  was  she  could  not  live  in  London,  and  be  a 
little  gayer. 

"  Coming  out,  Harold  ? ''  Nan  growled  when  the 
meal  was  over.  "  It's  high  tide.  We  shall  just  get  a 
sniff  of  the  sea  with  luck."  She  put  on  a  tam-o- 
shanter,  and  they  went  out  together  along  the  trim 
asphalt  pavement  of  First  Avenue.  They  went  by  the 
Moreton's  double-fronted  house,  like  a  Streatham 
Villa,  and  the  Wilkinson's  and  the  Robsons'  and  old 
Mr.  Nuttall's,  passed  the  Chatsworth  Boarding  Estab- 
lishment and  the  home  of  one  of  Nan's  girl  friends, 
then  dragged  themselves  through  a  further  expanse  of 
desolately  "  residential "  roads,  till  they  reached  the 
electric  trams  and  animation  of  Duke  Street,  and 
finally  gained  "  the  front."  The  sea  was  still  a  long 
way  off,  but  neither  Nan  nor  Harold  minded  walking  on 
the  sand,  and  the  air  had  a  salt  tang  to  it  which  was 
invigorating.  They  paused  for  a  moment  by  the  booth 
of  some  niggers,  who  twanged  their  banjos  while  one 
of  them  sang  in  raucous  tones : 

"  Hullo  Hullo  Hullooooooh 
It's  a  diffur  rent  gurl  again 
Diffur  rent  eyes,  Diffur  rent  nose 
Diffur  rent  'air  and  diffur  rent  clo'es." 

Nan  liked  the  niggers  chiefly  for  their  own  sakes,  but 
partly  because  Agatha  declared  that  in  listening  to  them 
she  displayed  her  innate  vulgarity.  ("  Good  job  too. 
Better  than  being  a  stuck-up  ass  ! "  was  Nan's  point  of 
view  about  it.)  From  the  niggers,  they  walked  on, 
away  from  the  town,  parallel  with  the  sea,  till  they 
came  to  the  desolate  sand  hills  they  both  loved.  Tufts 
of  coarse  grass  surmounted  the  dunes,  and  there  were 
secluded  clefts  and  dells  where  lovers  might  hide 
themselves.  Lying  in  one  of  these  sheltered  sand- 
hollows  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  waving 
grasses  and,  above,  the  strange  ever-changing  face  of 
the  sky.      It  was  terrifying  and  wonderful  to  lie  thus 
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and  watch  the  night  coming  on.  Nan  always  fled  to 
the  sandhills  whenever  she  had  the  chance.  She 
could  construct  her  dream  castles  in  this  wild  expanse 
of  country  more  easily  than  in  First  Avenue;  and 
there  was  also  always  the  chance  that  Eddie  Cooper 
might  stroll  across  from  the  golf  links.  Already  there 
had  been  amorous  encounters,  and  the  mysterious 
thrill  of  hasty  kisses.  She  did  not  want  to  desecrate 
her  paradise  by  going  there  with  Harold. 

"  Let's  go  out  to  the  sea,"  she  said.  "  It  doesn't 
often  come  near  enough!"  They  struck  across  the 
wide  expanse  of  ribbed  sand  in  silence,  each  of  them 
pre-occupied  with  secret,  violent  thoughts,  and  half- 
resenting  the  presence  of  the  other.  The  day  had 
been  exceedingly  hot,  but  now,  as  the  sun  sank  lower, 
a  breeze  sprang  up,  and  the  sky,  from  the  hard 
burnished  blue  which  it  had  been  all  day,  grew  paler  and 
more  "  interesting,"  in  preparation  for  the  splendours 
of  the  sunset.  Numbers  of  black  and  grey  gulls 
hung  over  the  sea,  about  twenty  yards  from  the  shore, 
rivetting  attention  by  their  movements  and  in  a  vague 
way  stirring  up  thought.  Harold  and  Nan  stood 
glumly  looking  at  the  languid  waves,  their  minds 
overcast  by  the  cares  of  youth.  But  they  were,  both 
of  them,  too  selfish  to  understand  or  to  think  of  trying 
to  lighten  one  another's  burdens. 


CHAPTER  IV 

In  the  five  or  six  years  during  which  the  Firbanks 
had  lived  in  Westport,  moving  there  from  Bourne- 
mouth, Harold  had  never  got  to  tolerate  the  place. 
He  was  a  Southerner  not  only  by  birth,  but  by  strong 
inclination.  London,  all  his  life,  had  been  the  centre 
of  interest  for  him,  and  at  Stannington  most  of  his 
schoolfellows  were  Londoners.  He  felt  like  a  fish  out 
of  water  in  this  smug  seaside  "  resort "  for  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  "business  people."  He  had  never 
met  any  business  people  and  never  wanted  to.  The 
family  weakness  of  "  superiority  "  showed  itself  in  his 
contempt — a  contempt  fostered  by  Stannington — for 
everything  connected  with  trade  and  the  making 
of  money.  Westport  was  intolerable  enough  while  he 
was  still  at  Stannington,  but  at  least  he  had  had  the 
next  term  to  look  forward  to,  and  the  chance  of  meeting 
his  friends  again.  Now  Stannington  was  over — a 
thing  of  the  past.  Unless  he  could  persuade  his 
mother  to  let  him  go  to  Oxford,  he  had  nothing 
before  him  but  slavery  in  some  office  in  Liverpool, 
and  "  living  at  home."  The  horror  of  such  a  prospect 
increased  daily  and  nerved  him  to  fight  hard  when  the 
great  discussion  should  take  place  about  his  future. 
Another  thing  which  increased  his  determination  to  have 
his  own  way  was  the  attitude  of  Agatha  and  his  mother 
towards  James  Murdoch.  He  had  not  seen  his  family 
since  staying  with  James  at  Mount  Dore,  and  in  reply 
to  their  questions  he  expatiated  guilelessly  on  the  good 
time  he  had  spent  with  his  friends. 

"  And  what  sort  of  a  man  is  Mr.  Murdoch  ?  "  Mrs. 
Firbank  asked  one  evening.  Harold  delivered  himself 
of  awestruck  impressions  of  James'  father,  and  described, 
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perhaps  with  a  suspicious  gusto,  the  comfort  and 
attractiveness  of  James'  home.  This  oblique  com- 
parison roused  Agatha  more  effectually  than  Mrs. 
Firbank. 

"  If  you  ask  me,"  said  Agatha, "  this  James  Murdoch, 
from  all  you  say,  seems  to  belong  to  the  class  of  boys 
who  are  grown-up  before  they  are  ever  young.  They 
never  do  anything  in  after  life,  that  kind.  And  as  for 
clergymen  who  let  their  sons  drink  port  after  dinner 
.  .  .  ."  Agatha  broke  off,  with  an  expression  of 
bored  superiority,  when  she  saw  that  Harold  was 
going  to  lose  his  temper.  Mrs.  Firbank  interposed  in 
her  son's  favour. 

"  I  think  it  is  a  little  unkind,  dear,  to  say  that  about 
Harold's  friend." 

"  I'm  sorry,  mother,"  said  Agatha,  with  dignity, 
"but  you  see  I  came  in  contact  with  so  many  examples 
of  that  species  of  old-young  youth  when  I  was  at 
Girton,  and  I  know  what  I'm  talking  about.  If  Harold 
only  had  the  sense  to  make  friends  with  men  who  are 
really  keen  on  something,  who  have  some  object  in 
their  lives,  he  might  be  a  better  man  himself." 

**  This  is  what  comes  of  talking  to  one's  family  as  if 
they  were  human  beings,"  Harold  snorted,  in  a  fury. 
"  One  just  gets  insulted  for  one's  pains." 

"  Now  Harold,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Firbank  gently. 
"  Remember  you  are  in  your  mother's  presence !  " 

Harold  got  up  and  kissed  her,  and  sitting  on  her 
footstool,  patted  her  large,  white,  virtuous  hands.  He 
felt  quite  sure  that  as  his  mother  grew  older,  she  was 
getting  more  kindly.  If  only  Agatha  would  leave  her 
alone,  would  die  or  go  away,  the  barriers  which, 
somehow,  existed  between  his  mother  and  himself 
must,  he  felt  certain,  disappear.  How  happy  they 
might  all  be — and  even  father  as  well — if  only  they 
could  rid  themselves  of  this  poisonous  delight  in 
mutual  improvement ! 

Harold  had  been  home  for  more  than  a  week  before 
Mrs.  Firbank  called  him  into  her  sitting-room   one 
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morning  after  breakfast,  for  a  serious  talk.  Father 
was  eliminated  from  these  conversations ;  financially 
he  had  abdicated  at  the  time  of  his  "  trouble,"  and  his 
wife  administered  his  small  property  together  with 
her  own  larger  income.  Altogether,  they  had  about 
j^goo  a  year,  more  than  half  of  which  Mrs.  Firbank 
had  inherited  from  her  father — a  Yorkshire  cotton 
spinner  interested  in  Missions  to  China.  Mrs.  Firbank 
had  never  held  out  to  her  son  any  possibility  of  his 
going  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  after  Stannington, 
although  she  had  always  secretly  intended  to  manage 
it  for  him  somehow,  if  he  showed  a  desire  to  take 
Holy  Orders.  As  he  had  manifested  no  such 
intention,  she  had  put  the  idea  out  of  her  mind.  It 
occurred  to  her  to  suggest  the  law ;  or  failing  that, 
there  was  her  brother  Henry  who  was  in  a  Liverpool 
shipping  office,  and  considered  wealthy.  He  might  be 
able  to  find  a  place  for  Harold.  As  Harold  had  not 
said  anything  about  his  future,  she  was  not  prepared 
for  him  to  have  any  definite  ideas ;  and  had  arranged 
to  chide  him  for  his  having  so  long  put  off  giving  the 
matter  his  serious  consideration.  To  her  surprise, 
however,  when  she  said  to  her  son — "  Well,  school  is 
over  now,  Harold.  You  are  a  man  and  must  earn 
your  living.  Have  you  thought  at  all  what  you  want 
to  do  ?" — he  answered,  almost  abruptly: 

"  Yes,  mother,  I  know  exactly  what  I  want  to  do. 
I  want  to  go  to  Oxford." 

"  But,  Harold,  that's  impossible ! "  Mrs.  Firbank 
answered,  looking  up  at  him  over  the  tops  of  her 
spectacles. 

"  Well,  you  asked  me,"  said  Harold. 

"  But  Oxford  is  only  a  means  to  an  end." 

"  Once  I've  got  a  good  degree  I  can  always  get 
work,"  Harold  rejoined. 

"  So  many  young  fellows  say  that,"  Mrs.  Firbank 
remarked  gloomily.  "  They  run  hopelessly  into  debt, 
do  nothing,  and  finally  have  to  go  abroad  and  work 
as  labourers  in  one  of  the  colonies  !  " 
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"  There's  nothing  like  looking  at  the  gloomy  side, 
Mummie  !  Of  course  there  are  failures  in  everything. 
All  the  same  you  must  have  a  degree  for  any  decent 
profession — for  the  Church  or  the  Bar,  or  the  Civil 
Service." 

"  But  why  not  Durham  University,  or  Dublin,  since 
you  like  Dublin  so  much  ?  We  really  couldn't  think 
of  Oxford,  Harold.  It's  far  too  expensive.  Even 
Cambridge  is  not  so  expensive  as  Oxford.  Besides, 
your  father  vi'as  there  and  Agatha  was  at  Girton. 
So  many  Stannington  boys  go  to  Cambridge,  too. 
I  can't  see  why  on  earth  you  should  want  to  go  to 
Oxford.     ..." 

Harold  racked  his  brains  for  something  to  say.  All 
he  could  think  of  was  the  fact  that  the  Vicar  of  the 
parish,  whom  Agatha  considered  a  "  splendid  "  man, 
had  indubitably  been  at  Keble.  He  mentioned  this, 
and  murmured  something  about  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
Oxford  history  school. 

"  I  think  you  had  far  better  try  for  a  degree  at 
Dublin,  my  son,"  said  Mrs.  Firbank,  firmly.  "  Dublin 
won't  give  you  extravagant  ideas.  At  Oxford  you 
might  so  easily  get  into  a  frivolous  set,  and  then  all  the 
money  would  be  wasted.  You  know  we  are  not  rich, 
Harold.  We  have  had  to  pinch  and  scrape  to  send 
you  to  Stannington.     .     .     ." 

Harold  made  protestations  of  the  strictest  economy, 
offered  anything  if  only  his  mother  would  do  as  he 
begged.  She  temporised  by  relating  stories  of  self-help 
that  were  known  to  her.  There  was  young  Jack  Masters, 
for  example,  who  lost  his  father  when  he  was  fifteen  and 
had  to  leave  school  immediately.  He  had  worked 
hard  at  a  country  grammar  school  and  won  a  scholar- 
ship at  Cambridge,  where  he  had  made  almost  the 
whole  of  his  expenses  by  coaching  other  undergraduates. 
He  had  subsequently  won  a  good  position  for  himself 
in  business  and  was  keeping  his  mother. 

"  Now  I  call  that  splendid,"  said  Mrs.  Firbank, 
enthusiastically.     "  If  you  did  something  like  that,  my 
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son,  I  should  respect  you."  Harold  did  not  think  it  at 
all  splendid.  He  knew  Masters  and  thought  him  an 
insufferable  "  oiler."  This'  added  flavour  of  self-help 
completed  his  impossibility. 

"  That's  all  very  well,  mother,"  he  replied,  "  but  I 
can't  see  that  what  Jack  Masters  did  applies  to  me 
It  is  too  late  for  me  to  try  for  a  scholarship  this  year, 
but  I  shall  be  dreadfully  handicapped  if  I  wait  another 
year  in  the  hope  of  getting  one  and  don't  go  up  in 
October.  I  shall — really.  AH  the  masters  said  so,  and 
old  Bankes  was  specially  strong  on  the  point.  He's 
tremendously  keen  for  me  to  go  up  this  term.  He 
says  if  I  go  to  his  old  college,  Gloucester,  he  will  write 
to  the  President  about  me.  And  it  isn't  one  of  the 
most  expensive  colleges  either !  "  Harold  looked  at 
his  mother  with  the  same  cajoling  expression  which 
sometimes  appeared  in  his  father's  face.  Mrs.  Firbank 
must  have  recognised  and  distrusted  it,  for,  from  seem- 
ing to  be  on  the  point  of  yielding,  she  suddenly 
hardened. 

"  No,  Harold,"  she  said,  in  a  gust  of  decision.  "  It's 
useless  your  discussing  Oxford.  It's  quite  out  of  the 
question.  I  know  you  want  to  be  with  your  friend 
Murdoch.  That's  what's  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  And 
I  agree  with  Agatha.  I  don't  like  many  of  the  things 
you  tell  me  about  him.  I  will  write  to  Uncle  Henry 
to  see  if  there  is  any  vacancy  in  his  office.  He  is  a 
very  rich  man,  now,  and  he  began  quite  in  a  humble 
position.  He  may  be  able  to  advise  us.  Agatha 
says     .     .     ." 

"Agatha ! "  said  Harold,  with  concentrated  bitterness. 
•'  It's  always  Agatha,  Agatha  over  everything !  She  only 
has  to  abuse  my  friends,  whom  she  has  never  set  eyes  on, 
and  you  agree  with  her.  I  do  think  you  might  leave 
Agatha  out  of  it,  mother.  What  business  is  it  of  hers  ? 
Let  her  meddle  in  Nan's  affairs  if  she  wants  to,  not  in 
mine." 

Mrs.  Firbank  looked  contemptuously  at  her  son. 
**  I  think  you  had  better  go  now,"  she  said,  severely. 
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"  When  you  are  in  a  better  mood  we  will  talk  matters 
over  again." 

Harold  jumped  to  his  feet  and  went  away,  fuming 
inwardly.  He  shut  the  door  gently,  remembering  his 
manners     .     .     . 

There  followed  golden  August  days  that  were  over- 
clouded for  Harold  with  the  gloom  of  a  Byronic  melan- 
choly. When  his  mother  tried  to  interest  him  in  Uncle 
Henry's  business  he  was  polite  but  apathetic — more 
hurt  than  angry.  Alone  in  his  bedroom,  he  occupied 
himself  in  writing  long  letters  to  James,  to  Mr. 
Bankes,  and  even  to  old  Harbord,  his  late  Head- 
master. Both  Bankes  and  Harbord  played  up  and 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Firbank,  urging  on  her  the  advisability 
of  Harold,  who  was  a  "  very  promising  classical  scholar,'* 
completing  his  education  at  Oxford.  Mrs.  Firbank 
pursed  her  lips  when  she  received  the  letters,  but 
Harold  thought  he  detected  a  gleam  of  hope  in  her  ex- 
pression. At  last,  judging  the  time  ripe  for  a  further 
onslaught,  he  succeeded  in  coaxing  her  into  the  admis- 
sion that  there  was  nothing  she  would  like  better  than 
for  him  to  go  to  Oxford  "  if  it  could  be  managed,"  and 
that  perhaps  Grandmama  would  help."  Grandmama» 
Mrs.  Firbank's  mother,  lived  in  some  state  at  Tunbridge 
Wells,  and  her  alleged  wealth  inspired  awe  and  respect 
in  the  family,  even  in  Agatha,  for  all  that  she  affected  to 
despise  riches.  It  was  true  that  she  had  never  been 
known  to  do  anything  for  any  of  them ;  but,  still,  she 
roused  immeasurable  hope:  she  was  infinitely  full  of 
"  possibilities." 

James  was,  of  all  the  recipients  of  Harold's  corre- 
spondence, the  most  disappointing  in  reply.  Harold 
wrote  long,  eager  letters  to  his  friend  describing  in 
detail  the  horrors  of  Westport — its  geometrically  laid- 
out  expanses  of  suburban  streets ;  its  soi-disant " front" ; 
its  undistinguished  boulevard  on  which  it  insufferably 
prided  itself;  and  its  hordes  of  giggling  flappers.  He 
poured  out  his  heart  to  James  about  his  anxiety  to  get 
away  from  Westport,  about  his  unhappiness  and  how 
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he  missed  the  good  days  at  Stannington.  James' 
answers  to  these  soul-throbs  were  hardly  what  he  ex- 
pected. They  were  always  very  brief  and  some  of 
Harold's  letters  did  not  get  replies  at  all.  Nothing 
made  him  more  depressed  than  the  feeling  (which  he 
could  not  avoid)  that  he  and  James  were  drifting  apart, 
would  be  separated  for  ever.  James  stood  for  every- 
thing in  the  world  which  he  longed  for — for  all  radiant 
and  joyous  and  beautiful  things :  for  Art,  for  adventure, 
for  London,  for  the  world — even  for  luxury.  Harold 
had  never  forgotten  the  peculiar  charm  ot  his  friend's 
home  among  the  Dublin  hills:  the  comfortable  bed 
with  soft  linen  lavender-scented,  the  good  food,  the 
port  wine  at  dinner,  and  the  friendly  servants.  He 
made  mental  comparisons  between  Mount  Dore  and 
St.  Oswald's.  Every  morning  the  appearance  of  the 
patent  food  boxes  and  the  "  tins  of  husks,"  as  his  father 
once  ventured  to  describe  them,  roused  fresh  bitterness 
and  distaste.  It  was  all  Agatha's  fault !  Poor  father 
(whose  mottled  face  and  small  eyes  occasionally  lighted 
up  with  a  gleam  of  humour).  Nan  and  himself  all 
loathed  this  domestic  oppression  of  patent  foods  and 
Woman's  Rights.  Even  Mrs.  Firbank  might  have 
been  re-converted  to  the  normal  but  for  Agatha.  Armed 
with  her  Moral  Science  Tripos,  however,  Agatha  was 
inexorable.  She  knew.  She  was  in  the  van  of  progress, 
had  conversed  with  "  some  of  the  finest  minds  of  her 
day,"  as  Mrs.  Firbank  proudly  stated. 

"  Aggie,  dear,"  said  Mr.  Firbank  one  morning, 
plaintively,  "  do  you  really  think  it  would  do  us  any 
harm  to  have  sausages  for  breakfast  ?  " 

"  Father,"  retorted  Agatha,  with  heat,  "  how  often 
am  I  to  tell  you  my  name's  not  Aggie.  I  won't  be  called 
Aggie !  Sausages  are  most  injurious  and  contain  far 
less  brain  and  nerve  stimulant  than  breakfast  poasties, 
followed  by  bananas.     All  the  best  authorities  say  so." 

"  Very  well,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Firbank,  with  a  sigh. 
"  Have  it  your  own  way."  All  the  family  treated  their 
father  more  or  less  with  contempt ;  but  each  member 
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of  it  resented,  on  principle,  any  display  of  rudeness  by 
the  others.  After  this  assertion  of  supremacy  on  Aggie's 
part  there  was  an  instant  revolt  by  Nan  and  Harold, 
who  violently  supported  their  parent. 

"  Nan  and  I  agree  with  father,"  said  Harold  to  his 
mother.  "  If  Aggie  wants  her  husks  why  can't  she  eat 
'em  alone  ?  " 

Agatha  drew  in  her  breath  with  a  sharp  hiss — the 
inevitable  prelude  to  an  acid  rejoinder.  "  One  made 
the  mistake  of  thinking  you  were  a  man,  Harold,  now 
you  have  left  Stannington.  But  I  see  you  are  still  only 
a  silly  schoolboy  after  all." 

"  Loud  cheers,"  said  Nan  quickly  and  rebelliously, 
with  a  sudden  gleam  of  fire  in  her  dark  eyes.  Mr.. 
Firbank  leaned  over  the  breakfast  table  and  fondled 
his  younger  daughter's  hand.  Then,  nervous  lest  this 
display  of  affection  should  provoke  an  outburst  from 
Agatha,  he  tried  to  soothe  his  household.  **  Pass  me  a 
banana  then,  Agatha,  there's  a  good  girl,"  he  said,, 
"and  let's  get  on  with  our  breakfast.  No  doubt  it 
will  do  us  all  good — in  this  world  or  the  next." 

But  Agatha  was  not  to  be  mollified.  Her  back 
stiffened.  She  ignored  everyone  except  her  mother,, 
ate  her  patent  foods  resolutely  and  glanced  at  the  new 
number  of  "  Womanhood,"  which  had  just  appeared,, 
discussing  it  desultorily  with  Mrs.  Firbank. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  day  always  which  Harold 
found  hardest  to  bear.  The  family  breakfast,  somehow,, 
did  not  start  one  off  well.  After  it,  habit  saved  the  rest 
of  the  household.  Father  shuffled  off"  to  his  study,, 
where  he  was  supposed  to  be  writing  a  book,  but  usually 
slept  in  his  armchair  with  a  detective  story  half-con- 
cealed under  a  Concordance.  Agatha  had  her  self- 
appointed  tasks,  her  good  works  and  her  self-improve- 
ments ;  Mrs.  Firbank  had  her  domestic  duties ;  even 
Nan  had  at  least  to  do  as  she  was  bid,  while  in  the 
background  there  were  always  her  girl  friends  from  the 
"  Collegiate  School  for  young  ladies."  Only  Harold 
was  left  without  any  definite  occupation.     He  smoked 
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cigarettes  and  went  for  walks,  or  read  poetry  in  the 
garden.  He  had  no  friends  in  Westport,  and  as  his 
whole  happiness  was  bound  up  in  his  friendships  he 
became  morbidly  wretched.  He  wished  that  he  could 
like  his  family  as  well  as  other  boys  did  theirs ;  that  he 
could  respect  his  own  father  as  much  as  James  respected 
his.  But  it  was  no  good  trying :  he  couldn't  do  it. 
Nan  wasn't  a  bad  sort — but  he  bitterly  resented  Agatha 
and  he  resented  Mr.  Firbank.  Why  could  not  his 
father  be  a  credit  to  him,  like  other  people's  fathers  ? 
He  never  forgot  once  going  into  a  bar  at  the  other  end 
of  the  town  for  a  drink,  when  the  proprietor  remarked 
genially :  "  We  had  your  old  man  in  last  night.  My 
lord,  he  didn't  arf  make  us  laugh  !  "  This  vision  of  his 
parent  really  enjoying  himself  with  moral  waistcoat 
buttons  so  to  speak  undone,  made  Harold  feel 
physically  sick.  Somehow  it  was  not  decent,  it  was  not 
gentlemanlike.  Whenever  he  felt  inclined  to  dwell  on 
the  fact  that  the  Firbanks  were  a  good  old  family  with 
a  genuine  Duke  amongst  their  ancestors  (also  a  trainer 
of  racehorses,  an  innkeeper  and  more  than  one  attorney), 
his  father's  lapses  rose  before  his  eyes  to  abase  his 
pride.  And  yet  his  father,  to  look  at,  was  the  very 
image  of  the  much  cherished  Duke,  an  engraving  of 
whose  bloated  visage  hung  in  the  dining  room  at  St. 
Oswald's.  But  as  Nan  once  remarked  confidentially 
"  it  was  really  no  good  trying  to  bolster-up  papa — it 
was  best  just  to  leave  him." 

If  Pa  were  "  hopeless,"  Mamma  and  Agatha  flew  to 
the  other  extreme.  The  moral  altitudes  in  which  they 
dwelt  were  icy — chill  draughts  from  them  blew  con- 
tinuouslythroughSt.Oswald'sinawaywhichdidnotadd 
to  its  comfort.  Harold,  though  they  hit  him  on  the  raw, 
was  at  no  loss  to  understand  his  father's  occasional 
escapes  to  quarters  in  which  his  jokes  were  laughed  at, 
nor  Nan's  love  of  visiting  her  girl  friends.  He  only 
wished  he  had  some  friends  of  his  own  at  Westport  to 
whom  he  could  occasionally  fly.  But  the  youths  of  the 
place  were   unthinkable.     There   remained   only  the 
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flappers,  and  the  world  of  flappers  was  practically  un- 
known to  him.  At  first  he  scorned  it,  and  referred  with 
contempt  to  their  giggling  propensities  in  his  letters 
to  James.  But  after  a  week  or  two  of  idleness  and 
investigation  he  began  to  "  take  notice."  He  discovered 
that  when  he  laughed  at  some  girl  on  the  front,  or 
perhaps  spoke  to  her,  it  seemed  in  a  magical  way  to 
lighten  the  acute  dullness  of  his  existence.  There  was 
one  girl  in  particular  whom  he  used  to  meet  nearly 
every  day.  She  had  fair  hair  and  pink  cheeks  and  very 
white  teeth,  and  wore  a  bright  green  jersey  and  tam 
o'shanter,  a  short  blue  skirt  and  very  neat  brown  shoes. 
She  grinned  at  him  whenever  they  met,  and  after  a  day 
or  two  consented  to  say  "  good-morning,"  and  sub- 
sequently to  eat  an  ice  at  the  Caf6  in  Duke  Street. 
Her  name  was  Winnie  and  she  thought  him  dreadfully 
slow.  He  treated  her  as  if  she  were  a  piece  of  china 
in  a  glass  case,  and  she  had  known  him  for  at  least  a 
week  before  he  even  tried  to  kiss  her.  When  he  did 
make  the  attempt  and  she  pushed  him  away,  he 
promptly  gave  up  the  enterprise  !  This,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  rather  piqued  her  interest ;  moreover,  a  new  boy 
was  always  a  new  boy.  Instead,  therefore,  of  throwing 
him  over  at  once,  she  agreed  to  meet  him  one  evening 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  Duke  Street  Arcade — at  his 
blushing  request — and  to  go  for  a  walk  with  him. 

Something  seemed  to  have  happened  now  to  West- 
port,  in  Harold's  eyes.  The  hours  were  not  so  leaden ; 
it  was  not  so  terribly  dull,  after  all.  In  those  hard, 
empty  suburban  streets,  with  villas  on  either  side,  with 
laurel  hedged  gardens  in  front,  and  tennis  courts  at  the 
back,  Adventure  lurked  if  one  could  only  see  her. 
Harold  pursued  her  flying  skirts  as  they  whisked  round 
corners  from  Morley  Street  to  Gladstone  Gardens; 
and  he  found  that  Romance  had  shed  her  rainbow  over 
Abercrombie  Avenue,  and  made  even  Duke  Street  and 
its  Arcade  momentarily  thrilling ! 

The  day  on  which  he  was  to  meet  Winnie  in  the 
Arcade  broke  warm  and  delicious.     He  got  up  early 
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and  Nan  joined  him  in  the  garden,  looking  like  some 
wild,  unkempt,  but  beautiful  young  animal.  Her  blouse 
was  undone  at  the  back,  showing  an  untidy  vista  of 
stays ;  and  a  long  piece  of  white  tape  was  hanging  out 
of  the  placket  hole  of  her  frock. 

"  You  want  a  nurse.  Nan !  " 

"  Shut  up !  I  bet  you  I'll  jump  over  that  net.  You 
watch,  now."  She  took  a  run  and  cleared  the  tennis 
net  very  creditably,  slipping  down  afterwards  on  the 
dew-laden  grass  "  a  fearful  stinker,"  as  she  described 
it.  They  played  a  set  before  breakfast,  and  Harold  felt 
that  life  wasn't  so  bad,  after  all.  He  was  thinking  of 
Winnie — wondering  if  she  would  let  him  kiss  her.  He 
felt  himself  to  be  on  the  threshold  of  delicious  dis- 
coveries. After  tea  he  mentioned  to  his  mother  that 
he  felt  inclined  for  a  good  walk  and  might  be  rather 
late  for  supper.  He  slipped  out  before  seven  in  order 
not  to  risk  being  stopped,  and  hurried  on  to  the  "  front  " 
where  the  evening  promenade,  which  culminated  always 
in  the  Duke  Street  Arcade,  had  already  begun.  The 
girls  went  by  in  ones  and  twos,  with  the  young  men 
after  them.  Sometimes  two  girls  would  stop  and  talk 
to  a  couple  of  boys  who  had  attracted  their  attention, 
and  presently  the  four  would  pair  off  and  walk  in 
couples  on  to  the  pier  or  towards  the  sandhills.  It  was 
a  hot  evening,  and  one  of  the  sunsets  for  which  West- 
port  is  famous  was  making  glorious  the  great  expanse 
of  sand  which  stretched  out  to  the  retreating  sea. 
Harold  walked  slowly,  staring  at  the  rapturous  sky,  in 
which  tiny  islands  of  cloud  floated  in  translucent  space, 
greenish-pink.  Low  on  the  western  horizon  the  sun's 
red  rim  peered  in  dying  splendour.  For  a  moment  he 
was  carried  out  of  himself  into  the  glowing  world  of 
his  imagination ;  his  breath  came  short  in  a  spasm  of 
internal  excitement ;  he  forgot  where  he  was,  forgot  his 
errand.  He  had  disposed  of  time  and  space,  annihilated 
the  years  between  himself  and  manhood,  and  plunged, 
in  dream,  into  a  southern  paradise.  It  was  in  the 
iEgean  Archipelago andheand  James  wandered  together 
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beneath  blue  skies  and  by  laughing  streams,  and  climbed 
up  a  mountain  path  to  a  monastery  midway  between 
earth  and  Heaven,  where  hermits  dwelt  who  knew  the 
secrets  of  the  world  and  whence  we  come  and  whither 
we  go.  He  could  see  it,  that  monastery :  and  the  lovely 
islands — covered  with  trees  down  to  the  water's  edge 
— which  floated  on  the  azure  ^Egean.  As  he  bent  over 
the  iron  railings  of  the  "  Parade  "  in  the  gathering  dusk, 
and  looked  at  the  rapidly  changing  expanse  of  the  sky 
with  all  its  colours  and  tints,  its  illimitable  distances 
and  vast  cloud  continents,  he  went  on  voyage  after 
voyage,  each  more  marvellous  than  Maeldun's — and 
James  was  always  his  guide,  always  on  ahead,  beckoning 
him  to  follow.    1    .    • 


CHAPTER  V 

Harold  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  a  quarter  to 
eight.  The  vision  faded,  and  the  sky  grew  swiftly 
darker.  Lights  appeared  in  the  houses  and  the  arc 
lamps  on  the  Parade  hissed  and  gurgled  as  they  flared 
up  in  the  great  globes.  Their  cold  blue-white  radiance 
seemed  anxious  to  hustle  the  lingering  daylight  out  of 
the  sky.  Harold  thought  they  were  like  footlights  to 
the  night's  drama;  the  curtain  would  rise  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  Arcade.  He  turned  down  into  Duke 
Street  after  fortifying  himself  with  a  double  whiskey  at 
an  American  bar,  lighted  a  cigarette  and  walked  into 
the  Arcade  and  "  Winter  Gardens  " — so  widely  adver- 
tised on  posters — where  the  Westport  Municipal 
Orchestra  played  selections  three  times  daily.  The 
orchestra  played  in  the  middle  of  the  rotunda  to  a 
little  herd  of  empty  chairs,  for  the  use  of  which  no 
one  ever  paid  their  penny,  and  round  them  and  up  and 
down — looking  at  the  shop  windows  or  at  one  another 
— promenaded  the  youth  of  Westport.  The  cheap 
jeweller,  with  windows  a  yellow  blaze  of  gold  "alberts" 
and  imitation  diamonds ;  the  cheap  photographer ;  the 
fancy  goods  merchant ;  the  sweet  shops,  and  Madame 
Zobeide,  the  palmist,  were,  as  usual,  all  doing  a  roaring 
trade. 

When  Harold  reached  his  rendezvous,  his  knees 
chattering  with  excitement,  the  orchestra  had  just 
started  the  '*  Overture  to  Zampa,"  with  which  they 
began  their  performance  every  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday.  (The  other  days  of  the  week  they  started 
off  invariably  with  a  selection  from  Supp^'s  "  Poet  and 
Peasant.")  He  did  not  see  Winnie  for  some  time, 
though  he  jostled  round  with  the  crowd  and  rushed 
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upstairs  to  the  gallery  to  look  for  her.  He  was  ashamed 
of  himself  for  his  nervousness.  Lots  of  fellows  at 
Stannington  had  done  everything  by  the  time  they  were 
sixteen — with  housemaids  or  farmer's  daughters  or  girls 
in  sweet  shops — and  he  was  nearly  nineteen,  almost  of 
age.  He  felt  a  fool  because  of  his  inexperience  and 
what  he  considered  his  imperfect  "manliness."  He 
had  almost  given  Winnie  up,  and  his  nervousness  had 
changed  into  disappointment,  when  at  last  he  caught 
sight  of  her.  She  had  on  a  black  hat  with  a  white 
feather,  this  evening,  and  a  light  brown  coat  and  skirt. 
He  thought  she  looked  too  pretty  for  words.  She 
grinned  at  him  and  held  out  her  hand,  which  was 
tightly  buttoned  up  in  a  brown  kid  glove.  He  had  not 
quite  expected  her  to  be  so  extremely  ladylike. 

"  I'm  awfully  glad  you've  come,  Winnie,"  he  said. 
**  I  was  afraid  you  were  not  going  to." 

"  Silly  boy,"  giggled  Winnie.  "  I  always  come  when 
I  promise  I  will."  The  hint  of  profound  experience 
did  not  escape  Harold ;  and  the  fact  that  she  reduced 
amourettes  to  a  system  showed  itself  often  again  in  the 
way  she  conducted  the  proceedings.  Harold  wanted 
to  go  off  with  her  at  once  for  a  walk  on  the  sandhills. 
He  did  not  want  to  listen  to  "Zampa"  or  even  to 
''William  Tell,"  or  Sousa's  "Stars  and  Stripes."  But  he 
found  himself  mildly  but  firmly  led  to  the  sweet  shop, 
where  he  purchased  a  large  box  of  chocolates.  There 
was  a  pause  in  front  of  the  jeweller's  window,  for  he  had 
only  a  very  few  shillings  in  his  pocket.  He  cursed 
himself  for  an  ass  for  not  having  pawned  his  watch 
before  coming,  and  thus  provided  himself  with  money 
enough  to  give  Winnie  a  little  present.  As  it  was,  all 
he  could  do  was  to  look  in  at  the  window  and  listen  to 
the  recital  of  what  Winnie  liked.  It  was  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  before  he  could  get  her  away  from  the 
wretched  arcade.  She  seemed  to  enjoy  walking  round 
and  round  aimlessly  with  all  the  other  Westport 
flappers.  It  was  almost  as  if  she  wanted  to  "  show  him 
off."     She  seemed  to  know  half  the  boys  and  girls  in 
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the  arcade,  and  sometimes  stopped  to  talk  to  them,  to 
Harold's  impatient  annoyance.  He  really  loathed 
Winnie  had  he  known  it ;'  but  all  that  he  could  think 
of  was  that  she  would  let  him  kiss  her  as  soon  as  they 
could  get  away  into  the  darkness. 

When  they  left  Duke  Street  Harold  took  her  back 
on  to  the  front.  At  first  she  did  not  want  to  go  down 
on  to  the  sand,  because  it  got  into  her  shoes. 

"  Oh,  come  on,  Winnie,"  Harold  pleaded.  "  It's 
much  nicer  down  below,  and  not  so  crowded."  She 
followed  him  with  a  pretence  of  making  a  concession, 
and  in  the  shadow  of  a  wooden  photographer's  booth, 
he  covered  her  face  and  neck  with  rough  boy's  kisses. 
Winnie  giggled  shrilly. 

"  Give  me  one  back,  Winnie,"  Harold  asked  her, 
elated.  Her  hot  lips  rested  on  his  for  a  moment ;  then 
she  darted  away  from  him,  laughing.  They  walked  on 
till  they  came  to  the  Pierrots'  rough  stage,  lighted  by 
naptha  flares,  and  their  little  enclosure  in  which  the 
audience  declined  to  be  enclosed.  A  short,  fat  Pierrot,  in 
a  very  dirty  white  costume  from  which  most  of  the  pom- 
poms were  missing,  with  the  paint  and  sweat  making  a 
sticky  mixture  on  his  face,  was  singing  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  tiny  portable  piano  which  another  member 
of  the  troupe  was  thumping  with  humorous  flourishes. 

"  When  there  isn't  a  gurl  about 
Yer  doo  feel  lone-lee — 
When  ther  isn't  a  gurl  that  chew 
Can  corl  your  own-lee," 

sang  the  fat  clown,  with  great  gusto.  Harold  slid  his 
arm  round  Winnie's  waist,  in  the  shadow,  and  hurried 
her  through  the  crowd. 

"  I'm  sick  of  those  Pierrots,"  said  Winnie.  "  I  call 
them  downright  vulgar." 

Harold  chuckled  for  a  moment  to  think  that  Winnie 
and  Agatha  agreed ;  but  he  was  not  in  the  mood  for 
humorous     appreciations.      His    nerves    were    tense, 
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quivering  with  a  delicious  excitement.  They  continued 
walking  over  the  trodden  sand  until  the  lights  of  the 
town  were  left  behind  and  only  miles  of  deserted  dunes 
lay  in  front  of  them.  Among  these  sheltered  hollows 
they  would  be  alone  with  one  another,  with  only  the 
stars  to  watch  them. 

"  Let's  keep  down  on  the  beach  for  a  bit  further," 
said  "Winnie,  when  Harold  wanted  to  make  at  once 
for  the  dunes.  Previous  experience  again  obtruded 
itself.  "  It's  too  crowded  near  the  town,"  she  explained. 
They  kept  on  for  another  five  minutes,  then  turned 
inland  and  climbed  up  the  little  bank  of  shifting  silver 
sand,  held  together  by  clumps  of  coarse  grass,  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  dunes.  They  found  a 
deep  and  deserted  hollow  where  the  sand  was  still  warm 
from  the  day's  sunshine,  and  made  themselves  comfort- 
able. It  was  the  supreme  moment  to  which  Harold 
had  been  looking  forward  for  days  past.  A  great 
tenderness  and  reverence  for  Winnie  welled  up  in  his 
heart,  simultaneously  with  the  excitement  of  his  senses. 
When  his  lips  touched  her  cheek  and  his  hands  eagerly 
caressed  her,  he  thought  her  beauty  and  his  happiness 
were  almost  more  than  he  could  bear.  They  were  so 
alone  among  the  sand  dunes.  The  faint  breeze,  from 
which  they  were  sheltered,  made  the  tall  grasses  which 
fringed  the  crest  of  the  dell  wave  and  sway.  The  sky 
was  for  the  moment  clouded  over.  There  was  no 
moon,  but  it  was  suffused  with  a  faint,  strange  radiance. 
This  was  due,  actually,  to  the  reflection  of  the  Westport 
street  lamps ;  but  Harold  had  forgotten  Westport. 

In  the  dim  light  Winnie  looked  like  a  lovely  child. 
She  had  taken  off  her  hat  and  coat  and  her  hair  hung 
loose;  her  face  looked  pale  and  her  eyes  glittered. 
Harold's  kindled  imagination  endowed  her  with  all  the 
attributes  of  a  princess,  with  the  result  that  Winnie 
was  half  touched,  half  annoyed  by  him.  As  a  lover  he 
was  clumsy  and  rough  and  his  verbal  raptures  bored 
her;  it  was  only  when  he  had  recovered  from  his 
ecstasy  that  she  really  kindled  to  him,  and  then,  as 
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always  happened,  she  found  him  cold.  It  was  her 
complaint  against  boys.     .     .     . 

When  they  had  been  making  love  for  about  an  hour, 
Harold  seemed  to  lose  interest  in  her,  to  be  "  mooning 
away"  inside  himself.  He  was  evidently  a  milk-and- 
water  idiot  and  she  wished  she  had  not  gone  with  him. 
To  her,  however,  he  was  absurdly  tender  and  "  soppy," 
and  she  could  not  understand  what  he  was  getting  at 
with  his  ridiculous  protecti  veness.  She  was  used  to  rough 
banter  and  half  joking  kisses  combined  with  amorous 
savoir-faire,  and  Harold's  romantic  ardour  and  inex- 
perience nettled  her.  She  put  on  her  hat  and  stuck 
the  pins  in  viciously,  while  Harold  lighted  a  cigarette. 
He  helped  her  on  with  her  coat  and  kissed  her ;  she 
sulked,  vaguely.  They  walked  back  along  the  shore 
and  as  they  did  so,  through  the  half-light  other  couples 
began  to  appear  over  the  sand-dunes,  making,  like 
themselves,  for  the  parade. 

"  Closing  time,  old  dear,"  said  Winnie,  facetiously. 
"  Must  be  getting  late.  I  sha'nt  'arf  cop  it  from  Auntie!" 

Harold  was  hastily  all  solicitude  for  her,  taking  it  for 
granted  (till  she  could  have  jeered  in  his  face)  that  she 
had  risked  all  kinds  of  difficulties  at  home  out  of  love 
for  himself.  They  reached  the  hard  asphalt  of  the 
parade  just  behind  another  couple  who  had  walked  in 
from  the  sand-dunes.  The  girl,  who  was  rather  tall 
and  whose  abundant  dark  hair  hung  down  in  a  long 
swathe,  seemed  from  her  back  view  extraordinarily 
familiar  to  Harold.  He  hurried  on  with  Winnie  to  get 
a  better  look  at  her.  Then  suddenly  his  heart  nearly 
stopped  and  he  felt  ill.  She  had  paused  by  the  shelter 
— they  must  have  thought  they  could  not  be  seen  or 
else  the  girl  did  not  care — and  Harold  saw  the  man  put 
his  arm  round  his  companion,  with  an  air  of  possessive 
familiarity,  and  bend  his  head  down  and  kiss  her.  He 
noticed  that  the  man  did  not  bother  to  remove  his 
straw  hat.  The  face  which  lifted  itself  to  be  kissed,  the 
glowing  eyes,  and  the  straining  bosom  that  pressed 
against  her  lover,  were  those  of  his  sister  Nan. 
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"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  said  Winnie,  curiously,  when 
they  had  passed.  Harold  was  in  agony  lest  she  should 
happen  to  know  who  his  sister  was.  "  Seen  some  one 
you  know  ?  I  can  tell  you  who  that  bloke  is.  He's  a 
dentist  —  Morton's  assistant  in  Gladstone  Road. 
Name's  Eddie  Cooper.  He's  one  of  the  boys,  he  is. 
With  him  it's  a  case  of  **  'ullo,  'ullo,  'uUo,  it's  a  different 
gurl  again !  " 

Harold  hurried  on  with  Winnie  as  fast  as  he  could. 
He  wanted  to  get  rid  of  her ;  but  he  felt  it  would  not  be 
polite  to  leave  her  before  she  was  near  her  home.  But 
he  could  not  grind  out  conversation :  his  agony  of 
mind  was  too  bitter.  Even  the  glow  left  by  his  recent 
experiences,  experiences  which  he  imagined  must  be 
wonderful  and  unforgettable,  had  died  away  now.  The 
glamour  of  romance  which  youth  had  cast  over  a 
commonplace  and  rather  vulgar  episode  had  disappeared 
with  brutal  suddenness.  He  wanted  to  get  hold  of 
Nan,  to  have  it  out  with  her,  to  strangle  her.  He  felt 
angry  and  ashamed  of  himself  and  of  Nan.  Fellows' 
sisters  did  not  do  that  sort  of  thing.  And  with  some 
impossible  cad  of  a  dentist,  too ! 

Winnie  was  puzzled  by  the  change  in  Harold,  by  his 
abstraction ;  and  she  felt  more  kindly  towards  him 
now  that  she  had  allowed  him  to  become  her  lover. 
When  they  reached  the  corner  of  her  street,  she  put 
up  her  face  to  be  kissed,  and  Harold  made  a  violent 
but  unsuccessful  effort  to  be  natural  as  he  said  good- 
night. 

"  Well,  you  are  a  queer  old  bird,"  was  Winnie's 
parting  comment. 


CHAPTER  VI 

Nan  and  Harold  arrived  almost  simultaneously  at 
St.  Oswald's.  Harold  had  just  hung  up  his  hat  and 
entered  the  drawingroom,  where  his  mother  and  Agatha 
sat  stiffly  reading,  by  the  hard  glare  of  unshaded 
incandescent  gas,  when  Nan  opened  the  front  door. 
She  came  in  quickly,  looking  as  usual  sulky  and 
defiant.  She  caught  Harold's  eye  for  a  moment 
and  flashed  a  glance  of  anger  at  him,  wrinkling  her 
nose  to  show  her  contempt. 

"Well,  Nan  !  Have  you  had  a  pleasant  evening?" 
asked  Mrs.  Firbank,  putting  down  her  sewing  for  a 
moment,  and  looking  at  her  younger  daughter  over 
the  gold  rims  of  her  spectacles. 

*'  Oh,  same  as  usual,  Mummie,"  Nan  replied.  "  I've 
been  playing  draughts  with  Doris  Foxley.  It  wasn't 
awfully  exciting  ! "  Her  eyes  again,  for  an  instant, 
sought  Harold's  defiantly.     He  said  nothing. 

"  If  you  don't  like  it,  I  wonder  you  don't  spend  an 
evening  at  home  sometimes,"  Agatha  commented 
in  her  habitual  tone  of  acid  reproof.  "  There  must 
be  plenty  of  good  books  you  haven't  read,  I  should 
imagine." 

"  Thank  you,  Nag-atha,"  Nan  rejoined  insolently. 
"  But  I  prefer  even  draughts  to  Moral  Science  hog- 
wash." 

Agatha  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  looked  at  her 
mother  with  what  was  known  in  the  family  as  her 
"  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  "  expression  ;  as  much 
as  to  say,  "see  how  she  repays  my  kindly  meant 
efforts  for  her  welfare." 

Mrs.  Firbank  reacted  at  once.  "  If  you  come  back 
from  your  friends  in  this  kind  of  mood,  Nan,  I  shall 
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have  to  stop  your  going  to  see  them.  You  had  better 
run  along  to  bed  now,  and  I  hope  you  will  say  your 
prayers  and  come  down  in  the  morning  in  a  better 
frame  of  mind.  Agatha's  suggestion  was  a  very  wise 
one,  and  if  you  had  any  sense  you  would  follow  it !  " 

Nan  bit  her  lips  and  her  face  went  pale  with  sup- 
pressed ill-temper.  She  kissed  her  mother's  forehead, 
curtsied  mockingly  to  Agatha,  made  a  long  nose  at 
Harold  like  a  badly  behaved  child  of  six  just  before 
she  closed  the  door,  and  ran  noisily  up  to  her  room. 

"  I  simply  don't  know  what  to  do  with  Nan,"  said 
Mrs.  Firbank,  plaintively.  "  She  isn't  a  child  any 
longer ;  but  the  older  she  grows  the  worse  her  manners 
become."  She  sighed  with  a  pathetic  mingling  of 
weariness  and  good  intentions.  She  meant  whatever 
she  did  for  the  best;  it  was  hardly  her  fault  if  her 
actions  so  often  had  the  worst  results. 

"Nan  wants  a  little  discipline,"  said  Agatha,  the 
mask  lowered  for  a  moment.  "  That's  what  she  wants." 

Harold  had  thought  for  an  instant  of  telling  his 
mother  about  Nan.  If  his  mother  had  been  like  other 
fellows'  mothers,  it  might  have  been  possible  to  confess 
his  own  escapade,  and  at  the  same  time  drop  a  hint 
which  would  ensure  his  sister  being  taken  care  of  and 
saved  from  danger.  But  he  knew  enough  about  the 
"  woman's  rights  "  doctrines  to  know  that  his  mother 
would  take  just  as  serious  a  view  of  his  own  exploit  as 
she  would  of  Nan's.  Thoughts  of  self-preservation 
repressed  his  impulse.  And  he  could  not  hand  over 
poor  little  Nan  to  Agatha's  tender  mercies.  He 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  what  she  would  have  to 
go  through,  if  Agatha  heard  about  this  creature  Cooper. 
For  some  minutes  he  surrendered  himself  to  inward 
railing  against  the  corrosive  atmosphere  of  his  home. 
Why  could  not  they  be  natural  and  loving,  and  hang 
together  like  other  families,  instead  of  being  so  anxious 
to  improve  one  another,  so  full  of  principles !  It  was 
Agatha's  attitude  of  utter  superiority  to  what  she 
described  as  "  worldliness  "  and  "  society  "  which  so 
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annoyed  Harold.  Agatha  was  always  girding  against 
worldly  people,  and  against  social  frivolity  and  "  fast- 
ness." And  if  ever  she  visited  common-or-garden  folk, 
she  invariably  reported,  with  a  sniff,  the  miserable 
level  of  their  conversation,  their  offensive  lack  of 
interest  in  things  of  the  intellect  and  in  "  spiritual 
matters,"  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Woman  move- 
ment! It  was  the  "  worldliness  "  in  Harold's  descrip- 
tion of  his  friend  Murdoch  and  of  his  other  school 
friends,  which  had  brought  down  the  full  weight  of 
Agatha's  scorn.  When  Harold  asked  his  mother  why 
they  never  seemed  to  know  any  people  "  like  that," 
Agatha  had  butted  in  with  the  remark  that  "  those 
sort  of  people  have  only  worldly  interests,  and  we  should 
have  nothing  in  common  with  them."  It  was  no  good 
trying  to  alter  things ;  there  they  were.  But  if  he 
stayed  much  longer  in  his  home  he  would  go  mad  or  else, 
perhaps,  take  to  drink.  Could  it  be  that  that  was  what 
Nan  felt  like  also?  All  his  interests,  from  his  first 
days  at  Stannington,  had  been  centred  in  the  school, 
and  in  his  school  friends.  He  had  never  really  enjoyed 
his  holidays ;  had  always,  unlike  all  the  other  boys, 
looked  forward  with  delight  to  the  first  day  of  term. 
And  now  that  he  had  left  school  only  a  few  weeks,  he 
had  only  been  able  to  find  existence  tolerable  with  the 
help  of  Winnie.  For  an  instant,  he  was  on  the  verge 
of  understanding  Nan.  He  wondered  whether  her 
love  for  her  school  and  for  her  school  friends — and  even 
for  Eddie  Cooper — were  not  due  to  the  same  cause. 
But  he  could  not  quite  forgive  her.  Girls  were  different 
from  boys :  it  was  not  the  same  thing  at  all.  And  to 
choose  a  cad  like  Cooper  of  all  people  !  He  would 
bash  the  fellow's  nose  in  the  next  time  he  saw  him, 
the  insolent  bounder  ! 

Harold  went  up  to  his  bedroom  after  saying  good 
night  to  his  mother  and  Agatha,  alternately  hot  with 
indignation  and  cold  with  misery.  The  situation  was 
beyond  him.  He  undressed  but  he  did  not  get  into 
bed.     He  knew  he  would  not  sleep  if  he  did  not  have  it 
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out  with  Nan  first.  He  went  out  into  the  corridor. 
There  was  a  Hght  under  the  door  of  her  room ; 
evidently  she  was  reading  in  bed.  He  knocked  and 
opened  the  door.  Nan  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  with  a 
paper-covered  novel  open  under  her  hand.  The  candle 
which  stood  on  a  side  table,  guttered  in  the  breeze 
from  the  open  window.  Her  face  was  as  white  as  her 
nightdress,  her  eyes  black  as  the  long  swathe  of  hair 
which  hung,  unkempt,  over  her  shoulders.  She  looked 
at  her  brother  without  saying  anything ;  her  lips 
compressed.  Little  as  they  understood  one  another, 
there  was  a  kind  of  unexpressed  alliance  between  them, 
which  made  her  bound  to  listen  to  what  he  had  to  say. 
He  sat  down  on  the  end  of  her  bed. 

"  I  say,  Nan,"  he  began,  "  I  saw  you  this  evening." 
"  Well,  so  did  I  you — with  that  creature  from  the 
Post  Office  down  in   Gladstone   Avenue.      She's  toa 
stuck  up  to  serve  in  the  shop." 

Harold  flushed.  "  It  isn't  the  same  thing  at  all. 
It's  quite  different  for  a  girl  like  you.  It  doesn't 
matter  for  men." 

"  Pooh  !  Call  yourself  a  man  ?  "  Nan  snapped. 
"  You  may  be  eighteen  and  a-half,  but  I'm  centuries 
older  than  you  are.  What  do  know  about  anything  ?  " 
"  I  know  this,  that  if  you  let  yourself  be  kissed  in 
public  by  a  wretched  dentist,  you'll  disgrace  yourself 
and  all  of  us." 

"  What  about  you  and  that  creature  ?  " 

"  Haven't  I  told  you  it's  quite  different !  " 

"  Where's    the    difference  ?      Mother    and    Agatha 

would  not  see  any  !     They  are  always  gassing  about 

the   crime   of  having  one  law  for   men  and  one   for 

women.     They  would  say  it  was  every  bit  as  bad  for  you 

to  go  out  at  night  with  a  girl  you  don't  care  a  rap  for, 

as  for  me  to  go  out  with  a  man  I  do  care  for.     .     .     ."" 

"  You  can't  care  for  that  feller,  Nan,"  said  Harold, 

aghast.     The  idea  that   Nan,  whom   he   had  always 

looked  on   as   infant,  removed  and   remote   from   all 

the  mysteries  which  he  himself  was  so  busy  probing. 
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could  have  any  amorous  experience,  struck  him  as 
horrible,  revolting.  He  felt  enraged  with  her  for 
hurting  him  so  cruelly. 

"  I  do  care  for  him.  He's  worth  a  hundred  of  you. 
I  care  for  him  more  than  the  whole  of  the  family  put 
together,  so  there.  It's  him  I  care  for.  I'm  not  like 
you.  Any  girl  would  do  for  you.  You're  only  inter- 
rested  in  yourself." 

"  But  Nan,  you  aren't  going  to  be  engaged  to  this 
man,  are  you  ?  He  wears  clothes  that  are  enough  to 
give  one  toothache  to  look  at ;  and  he  probably  has  an 
accent  you  could  hang  your  hat  on !  " 

"  No,"  said  Nan,  painfully.  "  I'm  not  going  to  be 
engaged.  He's  married,  if  you  want  to  know  .  .  . 
and  has  two  children.     .     .     ." 

"  Good  God  !  "  Harold  sat  and  looked  at  his  sister 
in  helpless  pain.  Difficult  tears  cut  their  way  through 
and  trickled  down  his  nose.     He  sat  quite  still. 

"  It  can't  go  on,"  he  said  at  last.  "  Mother  and 
Agatha  would  turn  you  out  at  once  if  they  discovered. 
They'd  put  you  in  a  Reformatory  or  something,  if 
they  knew." 

"  They  wouldn't  keep  me  there,"  said  Nan  grimly. 

"  But  what  would  you  do  ?  " 

*'  I  don't  know.  What  business  is  it  of  yours, 
anyway  ?  You  are  going  to  Oxford.  I  heard  mother 
telling  Agatha  that  she  felt  pretty  certain  that  she 
would  get  Grandmama  to  allow  you  £100  a  year 
towards  your  expenses.  Why  can't  you  be  satisfied 
with  that  ?  No  more  Westport  for  you.  You 
won't  have  to  live  here  any  more.  Why,  you've 
only  been  home  three  or  four  weeks  and  you 
start  picking  up  shop  girls  in  the  Arcade."  Nan 
suddenly  looked  straight  into  her  brother's  eyes. 
"Ah!  That's  interested  you,  hasn't  it?  —  the  news 
that  you're  going  to  be  allowed  to  run  after  your 
precious  Murdoch  and  get  away  from  here !  What 
happens  to  me  doesn't  much  matter  compared  with 
ihatf  does  it  ?     Why   you've   already   forgotten   what 
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you  were  crying  about.    Think  I  can't  see  through 
you  ? " 

"  It  isn't  true,  Nan,"  said  Harold.  But  he  was  not 
quite  sure  that  it  was  not  true,  all  the  same.  "  If  I  da 
go  to  Oxford,  you  won't  have  anyone  here  to  stand  up 
for  you.     .     .     ." 

"  Fat  lot  you've  stood  up  for  me  so  far,  I  must  say. 
I've  had  to  go  without  decent  clothes  for  years,  on  the 
excuse  that  you  cost  such  a  lot  at  Stannington.  Now 
I've  got  to  spend  another  five  years  without  a  proper 
allowance,  so  that  you  can  have  a  good  time  at 
Oxford." 

"  Don't  go  on  like  this,  for  God's  sake.  Nan," 
Harold  muttered.  "  I  don't  see  that  it  helps  matters. 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  you  and  I  tell  each 
other  things  that  we  don't  tell  the  others.  And  I  just 
couldn't  bear  it  when  I  saw  you  with  that  man.  And 
you  say  he's  married,  too  1  You  might  easily  get  into 
a  fearful  row.     .     .    ." 

It  was  Nan's  turn  to  weep,  and  she  did  it  shame- 
lessly and  unbecomingly. 

"  Nan,  he  hasn't  done  you  any  real  harm,  has  he  ?  " 
Harold  asked,  in  a  choked  whisper.  Nan  shook  her 
head,  the  tears  now  pouring  down  her  cheeks. 

"  Do  go,"  she  said  at  last.  "  Go  away  and  dream 
about  Oxford  and  your  Murdoch  friend  and  all  the  rest 
of  them.     ..." 

Harold  was  half  relieved  not  to  hear  any  details,, 
glad  that  Nan  did  not  break  through  a  decent 
reticence,  though  it  would  have  been  at  his  own 
request.  Even  as  it  was  he  felt  jarred  and  wretched 
to  have  heard  so  much.  In  some  vaguely  understood 
way  it  was  a  blow  to  his  own  self-esteem. 

He  put  his  arms  round  his  sister's  neck,  as  if  they 
had  been  once  more  in  the  nursery  together,  and 
kissed  her  good-night.  Nan  returned  his  kiss  with  a 
despairing  affection  which  made  his  heart  ache. 

'*  I  didn't  mean  to  be  horrid  about  your  going  to 
Oxford,"  she  murmured,  "  but  I  shall  be  all  alone,  and 
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I  feel  so  frightened.  It's  awful  to  love  anyone ;  I 
almost  fainted  when  he  kissed  me  the  first  time.  .  .  ." 

"  You  will  have  to  give  him  up,  Nan,  you  really 
will.  Supposing  his  wife  finds  out  ?  It  can't  go  on. 
He  will  see  it  can't  go  on,  even  if  you  don't." 

"  He  has  already,"  said  Nan.  "  He  says  we  shall 
have  to  give  up  meeting  each  other.  And  then  I  shan't 
have  anything  to  live  for  at  all.  I  shall  just  drown 
myself  in  some  pond." 

They  laughed  a  little  hectically^  but  Harold  knew 
his  sister  would  lie  awake  for  hours,  crying.  He  went 
back  to  his  room  and  tried  to  think  things  out.  But 
he  could  no  longer  now  disguise  from  himself  the 
truth  of  what  Nan's  quick  perceptions  had  revealed  to 
her.  Everything  had  altered  for  him.  So  he  was 
to  go  to  Oxford  after  all!  Whenever  he  started 
thinking  of  Nan's  unhappiness  and  what  he  ought  to 
do  to  Eddie  Cooper,  he  always  ended  up  with  radiant 
visions  of  Oxford  before  his  eyes — freedom  and  pocket- 
money  and  numerous  romantic  friendships !  He  fell 
asleep  like  one  drugged  with  some  delicious  herb  that 
made  everything  seem  gentle  and  rose-tinted.  Nan's 
troubles  were  blotted  out  of  his  mind  by  his  own  good 
fortune.  When  he  came  down  to  breakfast  in  the 
morning  he  knew  that  Nan  had  not  lied,  for  on  his 
mother's  plate  was  a  letter  in  his  grandmother's 
<iuavering  hand. 
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The  excitement  into  which  Harold  was  thrown  by  the 
realization  of  his  desires  acted  on  him  like  champagne. 
He  sparkled;  he  made  everybody  laugh,  including 
even  Agatha ;  he  walked  about  Westport  as  though 
it  were  heaven.  His  distress  about  Nan's  morals  had 
to  be  dragged  from  the  back  of  his  mind — whither 
his  new  happiness  had  relegated  it — by  a  conscious 
effort,  or  else  he  would  have  forgotten  it  completely. 
Nan  looked  at  him  bitterly  sometimes,  but  she  said 
nothing.  She  felt  as  if  her  skirts  and  petticoats  had 
got  entangled  in  the  huge  machinery  of  Life,  as  if  she 
were  being  whirled  round  and  round  in  it  with  ever- 
increasing  momentum.  Or,  perhaps,  it  was  like  being 
on  a  merry-go-round  which  instead  of  slowing  down  at 
the  end  of  an  all-too-short  journey,  only  increased  in 
speed.  She  lost  her  nerve  as  she  looked  into  the 
future.  She  could  not  guess  what  was  going  to  happen 
to  her.  At  first  she  resented  Harold's  "  heavy  father  " 
attitude,  but  when  she  saw  how  easily  his  personal 
interests  had  enabled  him  to  shake  off  his  anxiety  for 
her  welfare,  she  was  frightened  and  felt  an  agony  of 
loneliness.  Her  internal  agitation,  however,  was  con- 
cealed by  a  mask  of  sullen  reserve,  which  helped  to 
absolve  Harold  in  his  own  eyes  from  any  necessity  ol 
worrying  about  her.  In  any  case,  by  the  time  he 
reached  Oxford  every  thought  of  Westport  and  of  his 
family  was  completely  blotted  out.  Through  the 
peep-hole  to  which  his  eyes  were  glued,  the  world  lay 
outstretched — all  radiant  colours  and  sparkling  sun- 
shine, with  the  towers  of  cities  shining  amid  lovely 
landscapes  and  rivers  winding  through  green  meadows 
to  measureless    blue    seas.      Heroes    and    princesses 
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dwelt  in  this  dazzling  paradise,  and  in  ever  such  a 
little  while  he  would  be  there  himself! 

The  station  at  Oxford  .was  evidently  not  like  other 
stations.  Those  yellow  planks  had  surely  a  glamour 
attaching  to  them,  and  the  porters  who  helped  all  the 
other  passengers  with  their  luggage,  before  attending 
to  him,  must  be  famous  characters  whom  he  would 
remember  in  after  years!  When  finally  he  got  his 
things  on  to  a  hansom  and  drove  down  into  the  city 
under  the  railway  arch,  he  was  prepared  to  go  into 
ecstacies  about  everything  he  set  eyes  on — even  about 
the  marmalade  factory  and  the  decrepit  horses  which 
drew  the  city  tramcars,  at  slow  processional  pace, 
as  if  they  were  hearses. 

Gloucester  turned  out  to  be  not  far  from  the  station, 
and  in  a  few  moments  Harold  found  his  amour-propre 
being  caressed  first  by  the  College  porter  and  secondly 
by  his  scout.  His  rooms  were  in  the  oldest  part  of 
the  College,  and  just  under  the  roof.  The  sittingroom 
was  fairly  large  and  had  a  charming  view  of  the 
gardens  which  were  the  principal  attraction  of 
Gloucester;  the  bedder  was  merely  a  cupboard  with 
a  bed  in  it. 

Harold's  first  thought,  after  settling  himself  into  his 
new  quarters,  was  to  try  to  find  James,  James  was  at 
St.  Luke's — a  college  which  was  just  then  at  the  zenith 
of  its  distinction  and  had  been  Head  of  the  River 
three  years  in  succession.  To  Harold,  who  was 
susceptible  to  such  matters,  it  was  a  magnificent  thing 
to  be  at  St.  Luke's,  and  carried  with  it  immeasurable 
glory.  With  the  £i8o  to  3^200  a  year,  which  was  all 
he  had  to  manage  on — ;^ioo  of  this  was  to  be  provided 
by  his  Grandmother — he  had  not  ventured  to  aspire 
to  St.  Luke's  and  James  had  certainly  not  been 
encouraging  on  this  point.  In  fact,  Harold  had  some 
difficulty  in  persuading  himself  that  James  really 
cared  whether  he  was  at  Oxford  or  not.  If  he  had 
written,  as  Harold  secretly  hoped  he  would  write,  and 
made  a  point  of  his  getting  into  St.  Luke's,  by  hook  or 
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by  crook  Harold  would  have  managed  it.  As  it  was, 
he  had  let  things  take  their  course  and  gone  to  the 
College  which  his  housemaster  recommended,  which 
had  a  fair  reputation  for  scholarship,  and  where  the 
standard  of  living  was  known  to  be  moderate.  As  he 
made  his  way  nervously  into  the  street,  through  the 
quadrangle  in  which  strange  men  walked  in  twos  and 
threes,  as  if  they  owned  it  and  resented  trespassers, 
Harold  was  surprised  to  find  himself  hailed  by  a 
familiar,  drawling  voice. 

"  Hullo,  Furse,  you  never  said  you  were  coming  up, 
last  term  !  You're  a  dark  horse,  you  are  !  "  It  was 
Murgatroyd,  cheerful  and  self-possessed  as  ever.  In 
ordinary  circumstances  Harold  would  not  have  been 
specially  overjoyed  to  see  his  old  study-companion; 
but  now  he  could  have  fallen  on  Murgatroyd's  neck 
and  hugged  him.  Murgatroyd's  rooms  were  in  the 
Georgian  buildings,  on  the  first  floor,  and  had  formerly 
been  inhabited  by  a  don.  They  were  the  most 
expensive  rooms  in  College — large,  lofty  apartments, 
with  tall  windows,  moulded  ceilings  and  beautiful 
panelling.  Harold  did  not  stop  more  than  a  moment 
as  he  was  impatient  to  see  James.  He  left  Murgatroyd 
breaking  open  cases  of  port-wine  and  whiskey,  which 
he  had  characteristically  ordered  from  the  Stores. 

When  Harold  got  into  St.  Giles'  he  did  not  know  in 
the  least  which  way  to  turn  to  get  to  St.  Luke's,  and 
not  wishing  to  betray  his  freshness,  he  took  a  hansom 
from  the  rank  by  the  Martyr's  Memorial  to  drive 
round  the  corner  into  the  Broad.  St.  Luke's,  when 
the  cab  drew  up  before  it  with  disconcerting  suddenness, 
loomed  up  in  Harold's  eyes  with  an  awe-inspiring 
magnificence  which  made  Gloucester  seem  quite 
homely  by  contrast.  Everything  about  St.  Luke's 
was  less  friendly,  including  the  over-driven  porter 
who  had  no  civility  to  spare  for  strangers.  Harold 
discovered  that  James  was  living  on  the  the  tenth 
staircase,  and  walked  round  the  big  quadrangle  till  he 
came  to  it,  and  found  the  name  "  Mr.  Murdoch"  freshly 
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painted,  in  a  list  which  included  Mr.  Myles  Formby 
and  Lord  Teddington.  He  felt  oddly  nervous  as  he 
went  up  the  stairs  to  James'  rooms.  His  friend  seemed 
in  some  curious  way  to  have  been  translated  to  a 
higher  sphere,  to  have  become  indefinably  remote, 
to  have  escaped  him.  At  Stannington,  the  school 
had,  in  a  sense,  bound  them  together.  But  once  set 
free  from  what,  to  him,  was  in  every  sense  **  bondage," 
James  had  shot  up,  Harold  had  been  left. 

"  Hullo  !  I  couldn't  think  who  on  earth  it  was ! 
I've  only  just  arrived,"  James  remarked.  He  was  on 
his  knees  in  the  middle  of  his  big  sittingroom,  with 
a  case  of  books  open  in  front  of  him.  He  passed  his 
friend  a  box  of  fat  Turkish  cigarettes.  "  There's 
whiskey  and  a  syphon  and  some  glasses  on  the  table," 
he  added. 

James*  self-possession,  his  lack  of  excitement  and 
off-hand  manner  affected  Harold  like  a  cold  douche. 
He  had  come  into  the  room  "  heaving "  as  James 
might  have  described  it,  prepared  for  an  unlimited 
display  of  feeling,  for  floods  of  enthusiastic  talk  about 
"  how  splendid  it  was !  "  James,  however,  might  have 
been  in  his  fourth  year  for  all  the  excitement  he 
showed.  He  seemed  rather  bored  than  otherwise  at 
having  a  caller  from  another  College  before  he  was 
properly  installed,  and  took  everything  very  much  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Harold  endeavoured  as  well  as 
he  could  to  imitate  his  friend's  calmness,  but  the 
difference  in  temperament  between  them  was  too 
marked  to  make  it  easy.  Murdoch's  pleasures  and 
excitements  came  almost  entirely  from  within,  and, 
given  reasonable  liberty,  he  was  but  little  affected 
by  his  outward  surroundings.  Firbank,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  immediately  affected  by  everything  he  saw, 
by  everything  that  happened  to  him,  by  new  places 
and  meetings  with  fresh  people.  A  journey,  for 
example,  always  excited  him  to  fever  pitch. 

To  cover  his  agitation  Harold  walked  round  his 
friend's   rooms,  expressing  his    admiration  of   them 
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and  of  the  view  across  the  famous  deer  park  from 
James'  windows. 

"  These  are  the  same  set  that  my  father  had,"  James 
remarked.  "  I  applied  for  them  specially  and  only  got 
them  by  a  great  stroke  of  luck."  The  conversation 
languished  rather,  in  spite  of  the  encouragement  sup- 
plied by  the  whiskey,  and  Firbank  could  not  avoid 
perceiving  that  his  friend  was  busy.  "  Come  in  and 
dine  next  Thursday,"  Murdoch  suggested  as  Firbank 
got  up  to  go.  Harold  thanked  him,  but  was  dashed 
that  James  should  have  fixed  a  day  very  nearly  a  week 
ahead.  A  chill  of  disappointment  quieted  his  elation 
as  he  walked  back  to  Gloucester.  But  its  effect  was 
only  momentary.  Within  an  hour  he  was  laughing 
and  chattering  with  Murgatroyd,  and  on  the  following 
day  there  were  numberless  new  thrills  and  interests  to 
distract  him.  But  the  disappointment  he  felt  at  James' 
reception  of  him  had  a  way  of  coming  back  into  his 
mind  at  odd  moments.     .     .    . 

When  he  came  to  look  back  at  them  in  after  years, 
Harold  always  thought  of  his  first  few  terms  at 
Gloucester  as  a  period  of  growth  almost  painful  in  its 
rapidity.  The  whole  duty  of  man,  his  privileges, 
recreations  and  pleasant  vices  were  to  be  learned  in 
twelve  hectic  months.  The  possibilities  which  lay 
open  to  him  were  dizzying.  All  his  life  he  had  been 
brought  up  strictly,  with  meagre  and  grudged  allow- 
ances of  pocket  money,  inferior  clothes  and  practically 
nothing  to  spend  on  amusements.  And  suddenly  he 
found  himself  able  to  walk  into  shops  and  tell  smiling 
shop  assistants  to  send  him  almost  everything  he  had 
ever  thought  of  wanting.  There  were  book-shops 
innumerable — "new"  and  "second-hand" — where  the 
most  exciting  volumes  could  be  obtained.  Tobacconists 
offered  him  every  kind  of  Turkish,  Egyptian  and 
Russian  cigarette ;  stationers  only  waited  to  press  on 
him  luxurious  notepaper,  fountain  pens,  sealing  wax 
and  note-books  "  de  luxe ; "  tailors  at  every  street 
corner  were  prepared  to  array  him  villainously,  "  like 
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all  the  other  gentlemen."  He  might  go  and  buy  him- 
self a  new  watch,  if  he  wanted  one,  without  paying  for 
it ;  or  order  dozens  and  dozens  of  bottles  of  some  of 
the  worst  port-wine  and  Burgundy  in  Europe.  If  he 
wanted  to  get  intoxicated  every  night  of  his  life,  there 
was  little  except  the  physical  disadvantages  of  such  a 
proceeding  to  healthy  youth  to  prevent  him.  Of 
friends  and  "  sets  "  there  was  a  tolerably  wide  choice 
at  his  disposal.  He  might  row  or  play  cricket — and 
consort  with  rowing  men  and  cricketers ;  he  might  be 
pious  and  Low-Church  and  frequent  St.  Aldate's,  or 
pious  and  High-Church  and  frequent  the  Cowley 
Fathers',  and  perhaps  be  taken  to  tea  at  Pusey  House. 
He  might  (if  he  could)  be  a  "  blood  "  and  wear  fearful 
waistcoats ;  he  might  learn  to  ride  and  hire  hacks  at  a 
ruinous  expenditure,  and  talk  about  the  "  county  "  ;  he 
might  be  "  literary "  and  learn  the  higher  forms  of 
drunkenness ;  or  a  "  womaniser  "  and  learn  the  lower 
forms  of  vice.  He  might  herd  with  the  outcast  "  Oicks" 
who  went  in  for  "  cornstalking"  or  displayed  provincial 
accents  whilst  ogling  barmaids  in  George  Street 
saloons ;  he  might  be  the  healthy,  manly  Englishman, 
bearing  the  stamp  of  a  good  school — in  other  words,  a 
youthful  backslapper,  following  earlier  generations  into 
masterships  and  curacies,  just  as  sheep  follow  one  another 
over  a  stile.  Or  again,  he  might  be  exquisite  and 
frail,  with  framed  Beardsleys  on  his  wall,  several  costly 
first  editions  of  Oscar  Wilde's  plays  prominent  on  his 
bookshelves,  and  a  general  suggestion  of  liqueurs  a  choix 
(if  not  a  discretion).  There  was  in  fact  hardly  any  limit 
to  the  possibilities  of  folly  or  profit  which  presented 
themselves  to  him.  It  was  characteristic  of  Harold 
that,  left  to  himself,  he  should  have  been  a  little  of 
everything  and  nothing  long.  He  was  incapable  of 
resisting  anyone's  friendly  advances.  Shyness  threw 
him  first  of  all  largely  into  Murgatroyd's  company. 
Murgatroyd  had  the  virtues  of  an  imperturbable  good- 
nature and  a  calmness  which  nothing  could  disturb. 
His  interests  lay  chiefly  in  getting  beautifully  drunk 
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and  in  making  love  to  ladies  in  "  business,"  or  in  the 
choruses  of  travelling  musical  comedies.  Anything 
female  behind  a  counter,  or  across  the  footlights,  was 
for  him  the  incarnation  of  romance.  His  ambition  was 
to  have  just  one  affair  with  an  actress  (a  real  actress) 
before  his  ordination.  It  would  have  made  him 
tremendously  happy  to  have  accomplished  that.  In 
his  first  week  at  Gloucester  he  found  a  friend  in  another 
college  '*  who  knew  some  girls  down  at  Abingdon." 
Later  in  the  term  his  habits  became  more  settled  and 
he  acquired  the  nick-name  "  Dora."  Once  when  Fir- 
bank  called  on  him  one  Sunday  evening,  he  found 
Dora  fast  asleep  on  a  sofa,  with  a  beatific  smile  on  his 
face.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  a  fire  blazed  merrily, 
its  ingredients  being  a  cane  chair,  Dora's  cap  and  gown, 
his  "  Statuta  et  Decreta,"  and  a  pile  of  blue,  paper- 
covered  cribs.  A  few  more  of  these  paper-covered 
volumes  of  **  Helps  to  Responsions  "  lay  on  one  of  the 
otherwise  empty  bookshelves  which  had  been  put  up 
during  the  tenancy  of  the  don  who  had  preceded 
Murgatroyd.  A  large  photograph  of  a  "  Parisian 
beauty,"  clad  only  in  her  shamelessness,  stood  upside 
down  on  the  lovely  marble  chimney-piece,  next  to  an 
open  box  of  cigarettes,  half  of  which  had  got  soaked 
when  the  bottle  of  bubbly,  which  stood  empty  by  the 
side  of  them,  had  been  rashly  opened. 

"  Hallo,  dear  old  man !  "  said  Dora,  dreamily,  when 
Harold  woke  him.  "  How  are  you,  old  chap  ?  Have 
a  drink,  won't  you  ?  Is  that  a  baby  bonner  over  there  ? 
That  ass  Jackson  must  have  lit  it  before  he  went. 
Awful  rag  just  now.  We  had  two  girls  outside  from 
the  Nagger's  and  I  tried  to  pull  one  of  them  up  with  a 
rope,  but  she  slipped  and  knocked  the  other  one  over. 
.  .  ."  Dora's  recollections  continued  like  a  river, 
quite  regardless  of  the  fire  which  had  now  caught  the 
tablecloth  and  was  smelling  abominably.  Firbank  went 
into  the  bedroom  and  fetched  a  jug  of  water.  He  did 
not  quite  know  whether  to  be  disgusted  or  amused. 
Perhaps  this  really  was  a  "  rag,"  of  the  historic  kind ; 
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something  to  remember  in  after  years.  He  was  con- 
stantly on  the  look  out  for  "  things  to  remember  in  after 
years."  Murgatroyd  made  himself  and  Harold  a  drink 
and  began  talking  about  the  lovely  girls  at  Abingdon 
who  were  "  hot  as  hell,"  and  had  promised  to  come  out 
with  him  and  Jackson  next  Sunday.  There  were  three 
of  them,  so  Harold  had  better  come  too.  They  gave 
one  tea,  after  their  walk,  and  the  mother  "  stayed  in  the 
kitchen  and  didn't  care  what  happened."  He  went  into 
vivid  details  about  what  had  "  happened  "  the  Sunday 
before.  It  is  possible  that  Firbank  might  have  accepted 
Murgatroyd's  invitation—  thoughts  of  Winnie  troubled 
him  sometimes,  and  an  experience  which  at  the  time 
seemed  horrible,  became  in  retrospect  delicious — if  he 
had  not  seen  James  in  between.     .     .     . 

James  spoilt  everything.  It  was  impossible  to  be 
James'  friend  and  to  go  on  knowing  Murgatroyd. 
Harold  hardly  dared  tell  the  story  of  the  bonner  and 
the  invitation  to  Abingdon.  When  he  did  so  James 
nearly  suffocated  himself  with  laughter.  Somehow  it 
was  the  kind  of  laughter  which  relegated  Murgatroyd 
to  a  sort  of  freak-pen  for  the  unspeakable.  James 
seemed  to  take  it  for  granted,  without  putting  it  into 
words,  that  Harold  would  not  consort  with  people  like 
that.  And  sitting  in  James'  lovely  room,  with  the 
shaded  candles  shining  on  the  wine  glasses,  the  cham- 
pagne, the  good  things  to  eat  specially  got  in  from 
Greenwood's,  and  with  the  evidences  on  every  side  of 
him  of  a  hundred  interests,  Harold  knew  that  he  never 
would  be  able  to  do  so  again.  What  astonished  Harold 
most  about  his  friend  was  his  maturity  and  "  grown-up- 
ness."  No  one  would  have  suspected  the  sullen,  self- 
contained  Murdoch  of  Stannington  days  of  being  an 
authority  on  things  to  eat  and  drink,  much  less  of  being 
capable  of  knowing  how  to  order  clothes.  Harold 
wished  some  of  the  Stannington  people  could  see  his 
friend  now. 

The  influence  which  James  exerted  over  Harold  at 
Stannington  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the  influence 
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he  had  over  him  at  Oxford.     If,  before,  he  had  captured 
Firbank's  imagination ;  now  he  enslaved  it.  He  seemed 
to   have  the   knack  of  constantly  opening   doors  in 
Harold's  mind,  of  bringing,  with  a  word,  great  vistas 
of  unexplored  country  before  his  eyes.     He  did  all  this 
almost  unconsciously.     He  was  not  in  the  least  con- 
cerned whether  Harold's  views  were  broadened  by  him 
or  not ;  he  was  interested  in  things  for  their  own  sakes. 
If  Harold  chose  to  be  interested  in  the  same  things  it 
was  his  own  look  out.     But  to  Harold's  sensitive  and 
receptive  mind  the  least  hint  was  enough.     A  volume 
of  Dowson's  poems  seen  in  James'  book-shelves,  or  of 
Arthur  Symons'  critical  essays,  of  Pater  or  Verlaine  or 
Baudelaire,  a  casual  reference  to  George  Moore's  "Evelyn 
Innes  " — would  send  him  on  thrilling  quests.     Once  on 
the  track  he  read  as  widely  as  James,  but  it  was  nearly 
always  James  who  set  him  on  it.     But  for  James  he 
would  probably  have  lived  almost  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  such  arts  as  music  and  acting  existed.     He  would 
possibly  have  gone  to  concerts  and  more  certainly  to 
theatres  and  music-halls ;  but  the  art  of  the  stage,  as 
such,  would  have   remained  a  dead   letter  for  him. 
James,  however,  had  the  instinct  of  the  appreciator. 
The   technique   of  singing  and  dancing  were  things 
which  he  understood,  and  he  would  have  discerned 
talent,  if  it  was  there  to  see,  even  in  the  musical  comedy 
companies  which  came  to  the  Oxford  theatre.     But 
while  he  enlarged  the  scope  of  Harold's  intellectual 
pleasures  he  also  put  him  out  of  conceit  with  things 
and  people  by  whom  he  would  otherwise  have  been 
impressed.     Murgatroyd  was  not  the  only  case  of  a 
man  cast,  from  Harold's  point  of  view,  into  outer  dark- 
ness  by  a  word   from   his   friend.     The  unfortunate 
Murgatroyd,  as  it  happened,  had  nearly  everyone  in 
Gloucester  against  him,  so  that  out  of  humorous  per- 
versity James  would  sometimes  point  out,  or  invent  for 
him,  excellent  qualities.     The  "tone"  of  Gloucester 
was  one  of  earnest  and  athletic  keenness.     Its  third 
year  men  all  wore  Norfolk  jackets  and  grey  flannel 
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trousers,  belonged  to  the  Union,  had  cold  tubs  every 
morning,  and  kept  one  eye  on  a  future  of  "  serious  social 
work  "  in  the  East  End  of  London.  After  they  went 
down  they  were  by  nature  violent  "  disapprovers  "  of 
anyone  who  differed  from  themselves.  They  were  not 
brilliant,  but  the  assurance  with  which  they  took  their 
pass  degrees  filled  everyone  with  respect.  In  their  eyes 
Murgatroyd  was,  naturally,  a  "  disgrace  to  the  college." 
In  Murdoch's  eyes  this  fact  was  almost  enough  in  itself 
to  endow  the  disgraceful  Murgatroyd  with  all  kinds  of 
saving  virtues.  He  could  not  stand  the  Gloucester 
men  of  the  "  life  and  soul  of  the  college  "  type,  whom 
he  occasionally  met  in  Harold's  rooms.  To  him  they 
were  the  most  deadly  specimens  of  the  very  kind  of 
schoolboy  he  had  so  hated  at  Stannington.  It  amused 
him  to  tear  them  to  shreds  in  front  of  Harold's  wonder- 
ing eyes.  Harold  had  at  first  been  rather  flattered  by 
their  attentions,  rather  impressed  by  their  loudness  and 
positiveness,  by  their  mastery  of  college  etiquette.  But 
Murdoch  suddenly  made  him  see  them  (as  he  supposed) 
through  green  spectacles.  All  the  glamour  went  off 
them  as  the  result  of  James'  unsparing  mockery. 
Harold  resented  James'  strictures  though  he  could  not 
help  being  swayed  by  them.  He  thought  his  mind  was 
being  poisoned.  It  was  only  in  after  years  that  he 
came  to  realise  how  just — if  pitiless — these  criticisms 
were. 

James'  delight  in  putting  public  schoolboys'  backs 
up,  which  at  Stannington  he  had  only  moderately 
indulged,  he  now  displayed  openly.  He  was  quite 
sincere  when  he  declared  that  Oxford  would  be  charm- 
ing if  it  were  not  for  the  undergraduates.  Sometimes, 
when  they  became  too  much  for  him,  he  would  invite 
a  succession  of  friends  down  from  London  and  give 
them  dinner  at  the  Clarendon — displaying  Oxford  to 
them  as  if  it  were  some  gigantic  joke.  For  a  reason 
which  Harold  could  not  guess — since  James'  incredible 
brillance  made  him  always  preternaturally  dull — he 
was  occasionally  invited  to  these  breathless  entertain- 
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ments  where  the  conversation  wafted  him  away  to 
other  worlds.  The  walls  of  Oxford  seemed  to  fade  for 
the  moment,  while  he  drank  his  champagne  and 
listened.  James  seemed  to  his  astonished  eyes  like 
a  magician.  How  did  he  come  to  know  all  these 
people?  Authors,  actors,  pianists,  a  French  Abbe, 
and  one  or  two  soldiers,  were  among  the  friends  who 
came  from  London  to  stay  with  him. 

Gloucester  watched  Harold's  friendship  for  the 
quickly  notorious  Murdoch,  with  intense  disapproval. 
Harold  began  to  find  himself  cold-shouldered  by  the 
'*  best  men."  The  more  he  saw  of  James,  however, 
the  less  he  cared  what  the  men  of  his  year  thought 
of  him  or  for  the  approval  of  the  third  year  men. 
James  very  soon  became  an  almost  legendary  character; 
"Murdoch's  latest,"  was  repeated  every  where,with  snorts. 
There  was  a  characteristic  story  which  the  Captain 
of  the  Boats  at  Gloucester  got  from  a  friend  at  St. 
Luke's.  James  had  gone  into  his  J.C.R.  one  day  and 
studied  a  notice  about  the  Toggers,  with  knitted  brow. 
'*  Todgers  I "  James  remarked,  in  a  shrill  staccato 
whisper  to  his  companion  :  "  "What  are  Todgers  ?  " 

It  is  only  fair  to  St.  Luke's  to  say  that  the  bigger 
college  contained  more  people  who  appreciated  James' 
humour  than  Gloucester.  Like  most  people  of  strong 
and  individual  character,  James  had  many  friends,  as 
well  as  hosts  of  enemies.  His  friends  were  nearly  all 
of  them  men  whose  high  spirits  were  too  much  for  the 
youthful  solemnity  of  Oxford;  who  could  not  refrain 
from  tweaking  the  nose  of  the  University ;  who  made 
fun  of  everything  which  the  "  college  spirit "  people 
held  dear ;  and  for  whom  London,  rather  than  Oxford, 
was  the  centre  of  attraction.  They  were  men,  also, 
who  tended  to  have  more  accomplishments  than 
muscles :  who  danced,  played  the  piano,  sang,  drew, 
talked  French  with  a  tolerable  accent,  "  wrote "  or 
acted.  James'  friends  did  all  these  things  with  a 
failure  to  take  themselves  seriously  and  an  easy  humour 
not  achieved  by  the  other  men  of  Harold's  acquain- 
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tance  who  had  the  same  interests.  But  Harold  much 
preferred  occupying  an  obscure  corner  in  James'  circle 
to  glittering  in  his  own.  The  loyalty  which  was  his 
strongest  characteristic  had  been  fired  by  all  the  evil 
that  was  spoken  of  his  friend.  Nothing  could  shake 
this  loyalty — not  even  James'  vile  treatment  of  him. 
For  James  would  occasionally  abuse  him  like  a  pick- 
pocket and  lash  him  with  his  tongue  till  he  ached  all 
over.  But  it  never  occurred  to  him  for  an  instant  to 
resist.  James  could  cow  him  completely ;  and  the 
more  he  exerted  his  domination  the  more  glamorous 
did  his  personahty  become  in  Harold's  eyes.  It  was 
not  until  this  dog-like  devotion  had  become  too  clearly- 
marked  not  to  be  obvious,  that  James  took  any  real 
interest  in  Harold  at  Oxford.  But  after  a  while,  when 
Harold  had  been  fiercely  tested  in  the  fire  of  James' 
tongue  and  his  loyalty  had  not  been  found  wanting, 
James  began  to  tolerate  him  and  to  find  a  place  for 
him  in  his  scheme  of  life — at  times,  even,  he  con- 
descended, to  Harold's  delight,  to  make  him  useful. 
Harold's  intelligence,  or  hi?  instinct,  had  fastened  on 
James  as  being  in  some  obscure  sense  his  means  ol 
salvation,  his  way  of  climbing  up  and  out  of  the  mud- 
puddle  into  which  the  circumstances  of  his  life  had 
deposited  him  at  birth.  If  he  clung  to  James,  in  spite 
of  all  difficulties  and  through  good  or  evil  fortune,  he 
knew  as  if  by  a  stroke  of  inspiration,  that  he  would  be 
hauled  up  into  some  kind  of  life  that  would  be  higher 
and  finer  and  more  spacious  than  any  to  which  by  his 
own  efforts  he  would  be  able  to  attain.  Sometimes 
his  loyalty  brought  him  bitterness.  Often  he  looked 
longingly  at  easy  pleasures,  at  easy  friendships,  at  com- 
fortable points  of  view,  at  popularity  and  the  joys  of 
being  well  thought  of.  But  some  quaUty  of  spiritual 
fire  in  his  nature  kept  him  on  the  path  he  had  chosen ; 
and  though  the  men  among  whom  he  lived  might  sneer 
at  him  for  a  fool,  he  knew,  in  his  own  heart,  that  in 
fidelity  there  was,  at  all  events,  nothing  either  cheap 
or  commonplace. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

At  the  end  of  their  second  year  James  nearly  got  sent 
down  from  St.  Luke's  for  taking  a  "gulf"  in  Honour 
Mods.  Firbank  surprised  himself  by  getting  a  good 
Second,  an  achievement  which  greatly  improved  his 
position  in  his  college,  and  almost  counteracted  the 
bad  impression  made  by  his  intimacy,  first  with  a 
"  bad  man  "  like  Murgatroyd,  and  subsequently  with 
James. 

When  they  moved  out  into  diggings  James  took 
rooms  in  the  Broad ;  Harold  went  humbly  to  Welling- 
ton Square.  The  move  out  of  College  delighted  James 
and  set  him  free  from  any  further  necessity  of 
bothering  about  the  *'  University."  He  objected  ta 
the  popular  cant  about  Oxford.  He  loved  it  in  a 
queer  way  of  his  own  which  was  mixed  up  with  a 
loathing  for  the  majority  of  the  undergraduates,  a  great 
liking  for  a  few,  a  respect  for  one  or  two  dons,  and 
a  supreme  contempt  for  all  the  famous  crusted  Oxford 
characters.  Harold  took  him  once  to  the  Union — of 
which  institution  he  declined  to  be  a  member — and 
pointed  out  one  of  these  historic  forms  busily  engaged 
by  sitting  on  the  "  Westminster  Gazette,"  while  he 
read  the  "Globe,"  in  living  up  to  the  caricatures  of 
himself  in  Shrimpton's  window.  James  was  neither 
impressed  nor  amused.  To  him,  the  personage  was 
just  a  rather  dirty  old  man  in  a  stuffy  provincial  club. 
His  love  for  vital,  fiery  personalities  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  take  the  popular,  the  traditional  view  of 
these  strange  survivals.  To  James  it  was  their  lack 
of  humanity  which  made  them  so  dull :  he  could  find 
no  glamour  about  a  person  who  for  thirty  or  forty 
years  had  made  a  public    display  of   objectionable 
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manners;  or  about  old  clergymen,  with  comic  nick- 
names, who  snuffled  through  their  noses.  The  famous 
*'  habits "  of  second-rate  personalities,  which  had 
formed  a  subject  of  ecstatic  conversation  for  genera- 
tions of  undergraduates,  struck  him  as  being  in  the 
highest  degree  uninteresting.  "  I  say,  old  chap.  Do 
you  remember  the  way  Old  Growler  used  to  sit  on 
the  paper  in  the  Ugger  ?  Ha,  ha ! "  How  many 
hundreds  of  backs — in  Singapore,  Hong-Kong  or  Tim- 
buctoo — have  been  smacked  as  a  prelude  to  that 
kind  of  reminiscence  !  James  lumped  all  those  things 
together,  and,  so  to  speak,  put  them  on  one  side  as 
things  about  Oxford  which  one  hoped  fervently  that 
one  would  be  permitted  to  forget.  The  hatred  which 
the  utterance  of  these  sentiments  used  to  arouse 
among  the  "  undergrads,"  caused  him  undying  amuse- 
ment. 

Teddington  used  to  give  special  parties  of  '*  keen 
rowing  men  " — the  life  and  soul  of  the  University — 
and  sit  with  suppressed  chuckles  while  James,  with 
apparent  unconsciousness,  exasperated  them  to  burst- 
ing point.  The  expression  of  James'  iconoclastic 
opinions  did  not  make  Harold  burst — though  they 
often  put  him  momentarily  in  a  ferment — but  they 
made  him  modify  and  widen  his  own. 

Once  safely  in  diggings,  Murdoch  was  able  to  live 
his  own  life  with  his  chosen  friends — a  life  to  which 
the  University  made  a  distant,  decorative  background. 
It  was  quite  easy  now  to  be  "  too  indisposed "  to 
attend  lectures,  while  Mrs.  White's  cooking  was  far 
above  the  standard  of  the  St.  Luke's  kitchens.  It  was 
during  the  years  that  he  was  with  Mrs.  White  that  it 
amused  James  to  take  Harold's  clothes  in  hand. 
There  came  a  time  when  he  could  no  longer  tolerate 
Harold's  badly-made  coats,  all  of  which  displayed  the 
famous  Oxford  crease  between  the  shoulders.  They 
went  up  to  London  together  for  the  day,  and  James 
conducted  him  to  Savile  Row.  Here  they  spent  hours 
in  a  dark  shop,  while  James  and  the   Head   Cutter 
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wrangled  and  snarled  over  Harold's  patient  body  like 
two  dogs  over  a  bone.  Harold  did  not  seem  to 
matter  in  the  least.  They  prodded  him  and  pushed 
him  about,  grabbed  the  loose  cloth  over  his  shoulders^ 
argued  and  gesticulated  as  if  he  were  a  sack  of  potatoes. 
But,  at  last,  after  several  visits,  Harold  found  himself 
with  a  beautifully  cut  suit  of  evening  clothes,  a  good 
"  lounge  "  suit,  a  great  coat,  several  evening  waistcoats 
and  some  other  odds  and  ends,  including  a  bill  for 
3^47  los.  James  loved  clothes,  men's  and  women's^ 
and  dressing  Harold  thoroughly  amused  him.  Then, 
since  he  hated  Harold's  rather  clumsy  way  of  walking 
and  entering  a  room,  he  insisted  on  his  learning  to 
dance.  Harold  had  to  revolve  for  hours  every  week, 
with  a  fat  lady  in  his  arms,  round  a  dusty  hall  in  King 
Edward  Street,  and  then  to  repeat  his  performance  in 
James'  rooms  under  his  friend's  eagle  eye,  goaded  by 
a  perfect  hail-storm  of  criticism.  Harold  was  become 
so  worldly  and  mature  during  his  two  years  at 
Gloucester,  that  he  found  the  kindergarten  paces 
through  which  James  at  times  insisted  on  putting 
him,  extremely  galling  though  he  prided  himself 
immensely  on  their  results.  Once  he  had  learned 
to  dance  tolerably  well  it  dawned  on  him  what  he 
would  have  lost  if  he  had  been  without  this  accom- 
plishment. That  was  always  the  way  with  James  ; 
he  enriched  one  against  one's  will ! 

The  excitements  of  Oxford  were  so  intense  that 
during  the  time  Harold  spent  at  his  home  at  Westport 
he  could  think  of  nothing  that  was  unconnected  with 
his  life  there.  Visits  to  St.  Oswald's  he  regarded 
as  a  duty  which  he  owed  his  mother ;  but  he  had  so 
entirely  lost  interest  in  his  home,  now  that  he  was  no 
longer  forced  to  live  in  it,  that  he  noticed  nothing. 
Nan  and  he  had  become  like  strangers.  Their  old 
intimacy — which  reached  its  culmination  in  a  half- 
forgotten  conversation  soon  after  he  left  Stannington, 
on  the  evening  when  he  had  seen  her  being  kissed  by 
young  Cooper  the  dentist's  assistant — seemed  to  have 
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disappeared.  Nan  avoided  him  as  much  as  possible. 
He  thought  she  seemed  oddly  determined,  purposeful 
and  pre-occupied,  but  so  far  as  he  could  tell,  she  had 
come  to  no  harm.  Indeed,  in  contrast  with  Agatha, 
who  was  more  "  dessicated  "  than  ever,  she  seemed  to 
have  grown  more  vivid  and  alive.  But  Nan's  affairs 
were  the  business  of  his  mother  and  Agatha,  or  of  Nan 
herself.  He  wondered  now  why  she  did  not  go  away 
somewhere  and  do  something,  if  she  hated  Westport. 
She  was  twenty,  quite  old  enough  to  begin  to  shape 
her  own  destiny  in  her  own  way.  Perhaps,  though, 
she  had  decided  to  take  some  step  of  the  kind  and 
that  was  the  meaning  of  her  determination.  .  .  . 
His  interest  in  the  matter,  in  any  case,  was  purely 
academic. 

After  his  first  year  Harold  hardly  saw  his  people 
save  for  a  week  at  Christmas.  In  the  other  vaca- 
tions he  usually  stayed  with  one  or  other  of  his 
friends.  Once  he  spent  a  fortnight  in  Paris  with 
James  and  Teddington,  and  often  he  stayed  a  day  or 
two  with  James  in  Jermyn  Street,  going  to  plays  and 
dining  at  the  different  restaurants  in  turn. 

As  usual  it  was  through  James  that  pleasant  things 
happened  to  him,  even  if  he  had  to  pay  for  them.  It  was 
with  James  that  he  first  dined  at  the  Carlton  and  the 
Savoy.  It  was  James  who  got  him  vouchers  for  the  Sup- 
per Club;  James,  in  short,  who  took  him  on  all  his  first 
voyages  of  exploration  through  the  wonderland  of 
London.  And,  indirectly,  it  was  James  who,  by 
inspiring  him  with  a  love  for  French  and  for  French 
literature,  made  him  think  of  spending  a  whole  Long 
Vacation  travelling  in  France  and  studying  the 
language.  James  himself  hated  travelling — unless 
on  the  most  luxurious  scale — and  rarely  went  abroad. 
Harold's  journey  was  made  with  two  Gloucester  men 
called  Forrester  and  Newbolt  with  whom  he  was 
intimate,  and  as  they  were  all  extremely  hard-up, 
they  roughed  it  and  travelled  third.  It  was  a  wonder- 
ful two  months.    They  wandered  about,  without  plans 
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and  with  little  money,  from  town  to  town,  sometimes 
on  foot  or  in  clumsy  diligences.  Forrester  was  a 
painter,  at  Oxford  in  deference  to  parental  pressure 
and  longing  for  the  day  when  he  should  escape  to 
Paris.  Newbolt  was  one  of  those  innocently-piratical 
Englishmen,  condemned  apparently  by  birth  to  roam 
about  in  foreign  countries,  who  occasionally  make 
their  way  into  the  consular  service  and  are  found, 
disowned  by  their  governments,  endeavouring  single- 
handed  to  counteract  German  intrigues  in  such  places 
as  Bagdad  or  Beirut.  They  were  pleasant  travelling 
companions,  adventurous  and  light-hearted,  and  with 
that  knack  of  making  friends  which  is  sometimes  the 
gift  of  English  youth.  They  discovered  that  Orleans 
is  the  hottest  and  dustiest  city  in  France,  with  the 
hardest  pavements  and  the  stoniest  respectability; 
that  the  air  of  M6zenc  makes  you  laugh,  it  is  so  clean 
and  cool ;  that  Le  Puy  is  an  odd  and  dirty  mountain 
city;  that  little  dead,  lost  towns  like  Briare,  Cosne, 
Aigueperse,  Riom,  Salers,  lurk  in  the  middle  of  France 
like  islands  in  an  unfrequented  sea;  and  that  at 
Goudet,  where  Stevenson  turned  to  admire  the  view, 
you  may  be  well  fed  and  lodged  for  a  couple  of  francs 
or  so  a  day  and  catch  as  many  trout  in  the  infant 
Loire  as  you  have  a  mind  to.  They  went  to  Dijon, 
and  wandered  in  the  uplands  of  the  C6te  d'Or,  stayed 
at  Nuits  and  at  Tonnerre,  at  St.  Julien  du  Sault,  and 
at  Sens,  whose  great  cathedral  swells  nobly  out  of  the 
plain ;  then  descended  the  lovely  Yonne  till  it  reached 
its  mother  the  Seine,  at  Monterau.  Finally  they  spent 
a  week  at  Fontainebleau,  and  another  in  Paris,  where 
they  found  the  chestnut  trees  in  the  Luxembourg  Gar- 
dens in  all  their  October  glory.  It  was  not  until  they 
had  got  back  to  Paris  that  anything  happened  to  dis- 
turb their  pleasure.  But  when  they  were  dining  one 
evening  at  Foyot's,  Harold  mentioned  that  he  had  first 
been  told  of  the  place  by  Murdoch  and  Teddington. 
Newbolt's  face  darkened :  "  Can't  say  it's  improved 
by  Murdoch's  recommendation,   Harold.    There  are 
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still  limits  to  one's  toleration  of  people's  vagaries. 
Murdoch,  a  century  ago,  would  certainly  have  had  a 
bullet  put  through  him  for  some  of  his.  Did  you  hear 
how  he  got  his  scout  sacked  and  ruined,  just  because 
he  accidently  dropped  a  plate  of  hot-buttered  toast  ? 
Murdoch  hounded  the  fellow  out  of  college,  lied  about 
him  like  a  trooper,  and  completely  did  for  the  poor 
brute.  Even  Teddington  and  all  that  gang  who  find 
Murdoch  amusing — saving  your  presence,  Harold ! 
— couldn't  swallow  that.  The  man's  got  black  blood. 
I  wouldn't  let  any  woman  I  cared  twopence  about  go 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  him.  Oh,  I  don't  mean  that 
he'd  seduce  them.  He  would  probably  forget  to.  .  .  . 
To  use  the  vulgar  phrase,  the  fellow's  no  gentleman. 

"  There !  Now  I've  done  it,  Harold,"  said  Newbolt, 
breaking  off  short  with  a  melting  smile  to  beg  forgive- 
ness.    Harold  was  very  red  and  very  angry. 

"  I  think  it's  rather  cheap  to  tell  cock-and-bull  stories 
about  people  you  don't  know.  I've  known  Murdoch 
all  my  life,  pretty  well.  I  was  at  school  with  him.  He 
enjoyed  putting  up  the  backs  of  asses  even  there  :  he 
enjoys  it  still  more  at  St.  Luke's.  The  utter  rot  you've 
just  talked,  George,  shows  you've  about  as  much  humour 
as  a  cow." 

*'  Now  you  shut  up,  you  two,"  interposed  Forrester, 
noticing  that  the  original  offender  was  preparing  to 
make  matters  worse.  "They  put  essence  of  crhne 
passionel  in  the  drinks  in  this  place,  just  to  liven  things 
up ;  but  I  can't  have  you  two  knifing  one  another  out- 
side the  Cafe  d'Harcourt  for  the  amusement  of  the  local 
*  undergrads.' "  Harold  and  Newbolt  did  not  again 
refer  to  the  subject  of  Murdoch  ;  but  though  they 
spent  a  cheerful  evening,  things  were  not  quite  so 
cordial  and  intimate  again  between  them.  At  the  end 
of  the  week — a  little  dazzled  and  depolarised — Harold 
and  his  friends  went  back  to  England  and  to  Oxford. 

Oxford  never  seemed  quite  the  same  to  Harold  after 
that  ramble  across  France.  He  became  less  just  to  it 
even  than  James,  who  had  never  pretended  to  any 
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ecstacies  about  the  city  of  spires,  but  who  nevertheless 
appreciated  its  beauty  though  he  loathed  its  climate. 
Harold's  thoughts  began  to  leave  the  present,  to  fly  to 
the  future.  In  two  years  now  he  would  be  in  London, 
and  (if  only  he  could  keep  his  grandmother  up  to  it), 
at  Wren's  cramming  for  the  Civil  Service.  Then  life, 
at  last.  Once  installed  in  London,  in  rooms  or  in  a  flat 
of  his  own,  he  felt  he  would  come  abreast  with  the 
merry  guide  who  so  far  had  only  "  laughed  and  led  the 
way."  He  would  trap  the  will-o'-the-wisp  in  his  butter- 
fly net.  In  London  there  would  really  be  an  end  of 
all  this  preparing,  this  painful  looking  forwardo  He 
would  have  reached  some  sort  of  goal,  as  soon  as  his 
life's  work  was  settled  and  he  started  to  earn  his  own 
living.  He  thought  of  innumerable  ways  of  supple- 
menting his  allowance  while  he  was  at  Oxford.  His  bills 
made  now  a  formidable  total,  and  solicitor's  letters 
reached  him  with  unpleasant  frequency.  The  stereo- 
typed method  of  raising  money,  tutoring  "  pups  "  in 
the  vac,  did  not  appeal  to  him  in  theory ;  and  in  any 
case  he  saw  no  chance  of  obtaining  such  a  post.  The 
only  other  way  of  earning  money  that  occurred  to  him 
was  to  go  in  for  journalism.  Some  of  his  verses  had 
been  printed  by  a  London  weekly  and  actually  paid 
for.  Vistas  of  literary  success  began  to  appear  before 
his  eyes,  and  he  gradually  drifted  into  an  "  interior  " 
literary  set,  among  whom  the  fact  that  his  poems  had 
been  printed  in  London  gave  him  a  considerable 
reclame.  Ivor  Spencer,  Howard  Cartmell,  George 
Carthew  Green,  Vernon  Wilkinson,  Horatio  Barker 
(known  as  the  "  utter  "  don,  from  his  legendary  friend- 
ship with  Oscar  Wilde),  Frank  Holly,  and  Sholto 
Ferguson  were  the  leading  personalities  of  this  circle. 
Each  of  them  endeavoured  to  be  more  wonderful  than 
his  neighbours  ;  all  were  devoted,  with  a  pure  flame  of 
enthusiasm,  to  the  very  highest  art.  Careless  of 
worldly  or  merely  vulgar  and  banausic  preoccupations, 
they  devoted  themselves  to  the  Muse.  In  the  mornings 
they  purchased  volumes  of  "  strange "  poems  from 
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Mr.  Blackwell :  in  the  evenings,  with  the  help  of  multi- 
coloured drinks,  they  read  their  own  and  other  people's 
effusions.  They  were  all  rather  good-looking  youths, 
wore  their  attractive  hair  in  would-be  poetic  disorder 
and  hung  interesting  pictures  on  their  walls  whilst 
filling  their  shelves  with  entertaining  books.  When 
they  were  not  attitudinising  in  front  of  one  another, 
they  were  busy  laying  the  foundation  of  a  knowledge  ol 
the  world's  literature  which  would  help  them  to  get 
pleasure  out  of  a  wealthy,  not  too  strenuous  existence. 
Their  poems  were  beautifully  written  in  gilt-edged, 
leather- bound  volumes.  They  dealt  largely  with  fauns 
and  Aphrodites  and  Dianas  with  "tumultuous  hair," 
with  passionate  sphinxes,  red  roses  of  desire,  lilies  ol 
purity,  and  so  on.  Melancholy  and  "  lassitude  "  were 
the  note  of  most  of  them,  and  there  were  credos  ol 
"despairing  decadents,"  modelled — wasn't  it  desperately 
naughty  ? — on  that  of  the  Apostles !  Their  verse 
scanned  without  exception,  (it  was  before  the  vers- 
libre  days),  their  punctuation  was  excellent  and  their 
use  of  "jewelled"  words  deplorable.  Such  epithets  as 
"crepuscular,"  "vespertilian,"  "nacreous,"  and"ombre," 
and  such  phrases  as  "  subtle  sins,"  and  "  dead  desires  " 
studded  their  compositions,  the  aim  of  which  waa 
always,  above  all  things,  to  be  "  wondrous "  and  to 
shock.  Harold  accepted  Spencer  and  Cartmell  and  the 
others  with  a  naive  credulity.  It  was  part  of  his  nature 
to  believe  what  he  was  told,  unless  he  had  some  violent 
reminder  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  he  found  it  diffi- 
cult not  to  accept  people  at  their  own  valuation.  Both 
Spencer,  who  was  the  owner  of  a  famous  place  in  Somerset- 
shire, and  Cartmell  were  rich  men  and  were  accordingly 
able  to  give  an  air  of  sumptuousness  to  their  triflings. 
Spencer  was  a  pallid  decadent,  with  aquiline  nose,  dark 
eyes  and  hair  and  thin  lips — a  man  of  reckless  courage, 
with  a  certain  verbal  distinction  and  a  knack  of  being 
lightly  amusing  in  a  way  which  Harold  found  con- 
vulsing. He  could  turn  off  verses  that  were  almost 
exactly  like  poetry  of  the  Dowson  school  as  easilv  as 
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he  could  do  drawings  which,  in  a  shaded  light,  might 
be  mistaken  for  Beardsleys.  In  after  years  he  became 
a  vers-librist  of  celebrity  and  an  imitation  Cubist.  The 
light  in  his  rooms  in  Holywell  was  always  shaded. 
That  was  part  of  a  decor  which  included  a  crucifix 
which  gleamed  from  a  background  of  black  velvet ;  an 
"  old  master,"  purchased  during  a  vacation  tour  in 
Italy ;  brass  candlesticks,  incense,  rows  of  vellum-bound 
poets,  "  esoteric  "  drinks  and  Russian  cigarettes.  Cart- 
mell,  though  richer  than  Spencer,  had  distinctly 
inferior  taste.  He  was  equally  pale,  but  more  un- 
pleasant to  look  at.  His  hair  bunched  over  his  forehead 
in  oily,  black  ringlets,  and  the  pallor  of  his  fat  face 
looked  artificial,  like  grease-paint.  He  wore  several 
bracelets  and  talked  with  the  extreme  of  affectation. 
Though  bred  a  Nonconformist,  he  flaunted  a  hastily 
acquired  Catholicism  in  everyone's  face.  Huysmans' 
novels  lay  all  over  his  room  ;  he  had  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  translations  (published  in  Paris)  of  the  more 
indecent  classics,  and  had  written  several  volumes  of 
"  Oxford  Eclogues  "  which  the  local  printers  could  only 
just  be  prevailed  upon  to  produce.  By  sheer  volume 
of  production  Cartmell  established  a  kind  of  leadership 
in  literary  circles.  He  was  innocent  of  humour,  so 
that  the  poets  felt  rather  more  comfortable  in  dis- 
porting themselves  in  his  rooms  than  they  did  in 
Spencer's.  Anyhow,  at  Cartmell's  all  the  men  who 
were  said  to  be  "  going  to  do  something  "  congregated. 
Holly  and  Sholto  Ferguson  brought  their  "  wondrous  " 
short  stories,  Wilkinson  his  poetic  dramas  and  Carthew 
Green  his  "  Songs  of  Passion."  These  were  read  and 
discussed  by  delicately  shaded  candle-light  at  his  famous 
"  absinthe  "  parties.  The  "  utter  "  don,  who  had  actually 
spoken  to  Oscar  Wilde,  occasionally  patronized  the 
group  by  inviting  them  to  visit  him  and  listen  to  his 
elaborate  witticisms  of  the  prig  grown  old.  A  review, 
naturally  enough,  was  the  offspring  of  Cartmell's 
cenddes.  He  edited  it  himself.  It  was  called  "  The 
Oxford  Spectator,"  and  contained,  in  addition  to  Cart- 
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mell's  verse,  critical  articles  on  Baudelaire,  on 
Huysmans,  Wilde,  and  Verlaine,  in  which  the  writers' 
opinions  were  expressed  with  a  splendid  assurance  of 
which  even  the  historic  "  Quarterly  " — "  so  savage  and 
tartarly  " — might  have  been  envious.  An  instinctive 
nervousness  of  James'  sharp  tongue  made  Harold  hesi- 
tate before  saying  anything  to  his  friend  about  the  set 
into  which  he  had  drifted.  When,  however,  some 
verses  by  him  appeared  in  *'  The  Oxford  Spectator," 
his  pride  of  the  budding  author  got  the  better  of  his 
discretion,  and  he  hurried  round  with  his  effusion  hot 
from  the  printers.  James  looked  at  the  "  art  "  brown 
paper  cover  of  the  periodical  with  a  quizzical  eye,  and 
before  turning  to  the  poem  which  Harold  was  so  anxious 
for  him  to  read,  glanced  through  an  article  on  *'  Charles 
Baudelaire  :  Poet  and  Decadent."  His  shoulders 
were  shaking  with  irreverent,  unquenchable  laughter 
long  before  he  came  to  Harold's  poor  little  effort. 

"  The  paper  has  had  splendid  reviews,"  Harold  re- 
marked rather  huffily.  "  And  the  Vice  complimented 
Cartmell  on  it  in  person  the  other  day.  So  it  can't  be 
so  frightfully  rotten." 

James  jumped  up  and  began  a  pas  seul,  pirouetting 
and  giving  high  kicks,  with  the  paper  held  high  in  the 
air  like  a  torch.  He  refused  to  be  serious  or  to  read 
Harold's  poem,  but,  instead,  did  a  masterly  imitation 
of  Cartmell  talking  art — reproducing  the  exact  inflec- 
tion of  his  "  fat  "  voice  in  such  a  way  that  in  spite  of 
his  annoyance,  Harold  could  not  help  but  laugh. 
When  James  had  these  fits  of  gaiety  he  knew  from 
experience  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  him  to  do  any- 
thing but  frivol.  And  try  how  he  would,  as  the  weeks 
went  on,  he  never  persuaded  James  to  consider  his 
literary  friends  anything  but  blatant  asses.  The  nearest 
he  got  to  taking  them  seriously  was  to  point  out  to 
Harold  the  ignorance  which  showed  itself  beneath  the 
literary  veneer,  and  the  general  priggishness  and 
slavishness  of  their  attitude.  Their  outpourings  he 
dismissed  with  harsh,  acrid  laughter. 
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"  I  can't  see  what  Dowson,  or  Pater,  or  Arthur 
Symons  have  done  to  be  patronised  by  Cartmell.  It's 
too  bad  !  You've  got  literary  green-sickness,  Harold, 
that's  v^'hat's  the  matter  with  you — a  kind  of  fever  of 
roses  and  raptures.  You  ought  to  cut  the  whole  lot  of 
them  for  a  month  or  two.  Read  Montaigne  and 
Brantome  to  get  a  sane  view  of  life ;  and  Merim^e  and 
Flaubert,  if  you  want  to  discover  what  style  means. 
Don't,  for  God's  sake,  waste  your  time  in  imitating 
poor  imitators  like  Wilde  and  that  lot.  Cartmell, 
indeed !  Why  if  Truefitt  had  the  fellow  for  a  week  he 
couldn't  turn  him  into  a  Christian.  And  I  can't  stand 
people  who  quote  Italian  phrases  in  a  Huddersfield 
accent ;  or  else  sit  with  their  mouths  shut,  looking  as 
if  an  epigram  had  miscarried." 

But  far  more  than  by  anything  Murdoch  said  did  the 
curious  difference  between  James'  circle  and  his  own 
put  Harold  out  of  conceit  with  his  heroes.  The  process 
worked  gradually  in  Harold's  brain,  but  effectively. 
The  difference  in  atmosphere  was  striking.  Somehow, 
in  James'  rooms  there  was  always  a  feeling  of  excite- 
ment, of  vitality.  There  was  a  true  glamour  over  life 
as  James  lived  it  which  made  everything  else  look 
tawdr}'  and  pinchbeck  in  comparison.  The  men  who 
came  in  and  out  of  James'  rooms,  Teddington,  Carl 
Shipley,  Billy  Thomson,  Fergus  Mclntyre,  and  the 
others,  were  not  primarily  members  of  one  college  or 
another.  They  did  not  fall  into  any  of  the  accepted 
classifications :  they  were  not  "  rowing  men  "  or  "  read- 
ing men,"  nor  did  they  carry  their  "  year  "  WTitten  in 
large  letters  on  their  foreheads.  There  was  something 
deliciously  emancipated  about  them,  compared  with 
people  like  Cartmell,  who,  for  all  their  "  wondrousness," 
were  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  University.  The  centre 
of  interest  for  James  and  his  friends  was  not  necessarily 
Oxford.  Oxford  was  merely  an  interlude  in  an  amusing 
life,  which  embraced  it  together  with  all  kinds  of  other 
experiences.  Thomson,  with  his  wonderful  red  hair, 
pale   eyebrows    and    lair    complexion,   his   inimitable 
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humour  and  reckless  gaiety,  seemed  like  a  creature  from 
another  world  to  Harold,  as  he  sat  rather  glumly  in  a 
corner  of  James'  room  and  watched  and  listened.  Billy 
was  the  best  dressed  man  he  had  ever  seen,  the  gayest 
and  the  "  nicest."  He  had  an  irresistible  charm  of 
manner,  combined  with  subtlety  of  perception  and 
quickness,  which  might  be  looked  for  in  vain  among 
the  men  of  his  own  set.  To  see  James  and  Billy 
Thomson  together  was  a  revelation  to  Harold  of  his 
own  inadequacy  and  caused  him  many  heart-searchings. 
Billy  seemed  to  go  to  James'  head.  Between  the  two 
of  them  they  developed  the  wildest  pranks ;  and  James' 
imitations  of  Oxford  characters  convulsed  Harold  with 
amusement  and  admiration.  There  was  no  talk  of  Art 
(with  a  capital  A)  in  James'  rooms,  for  unlike  Cartmell's 
followers,  his  friends  seemed  to  take  pains  to  conceal 
erudition  rather  than  to  display  it.  Culture  sat  lighily 
on  all  of  them.  For  his  own  comfort,  Harold  might 
have  done  better  to  keep  to  his  own  set  where  he  could 
have  cut,  at  will,  quite  an  impressive  figure.  But  he 
preferred  to  be  a  minnow  among  tritons,  and  James 
had  unconsciously  cultivated  in  him  a  standard  of  values 
which  gave  him  no  peace,  which  wrecked  his  satisfac- 
tion with  what  was  in  his  grasp.  His  friends  vaguely 
realised  this  in  him,  and  it  gave  him  an  unseizable 
quality,  an  aloofness  which  annoyed  them.  There 
was  always  a  sub-conscious  reserve  in  his  attitude 
towards  them.  He  seemed  to  be  saying,  even  when 
he  was  admiring  people  like  Cartmell  and  Spencer : 
"  Yes,  you  are  tremendously  clever :  all  the  same  I 
know  a  man  to  whose  intellect  you  couldn't  hold  a 
candle."  James  withstood  every  test  and  emerged 
triumphant.  Though  he  could  be  harsh  and  brutal 
and  cause  him  agonies  of  shame  and  humiliation,  yet 
all  the  time  Harold  was  at  Oxford  his  most  thrilling, 
golden  hours  were  spent  in  James'  company.  What 
fun  it  was  to  go  round  to  James'  rooms  before  he  was 
up  in  the  morning  and  drink  Advocaat  there  after 
breakfast,  smoke  endless  cigarettes  and  talk  nonsense. 
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turning  over  the  pages  of  the  new  and  interesting 
French  book  which  he  seemed  always  to  have  sent  to  him 
from  friends  in  Paris!  Then  there  were  picnics  on  the 
riverinthesummerterm,wildweek-ends  in  Jermyn  Street 
in  the  Christmas  vac,  theatre  parties,  music,  singing. 
Without  having  by  nature  a  first-rate  critical  facuhy, 
Harold  had  sufficient  quickness  of  perception  to  know 
the  good  from  the  bad,  once  he  was  shown  it.  He  had 
the  sort  of  taste  which  is  most  easy  to  educate,  which 
most  repays  education.  When  once  he  had  grown  to 
like  the  best  he  could  never  afterwards  be  happy  with 
the  inferior.  This,  naturally  enough,  did  not  endear 
him  to  his  college,  where  appreciation  of  the  arts,  and 
particularly  of  music,  was  not  at  a  high  level.  There 
was  one  man  in  college  who  constantly  strummed  on  a 
piano  (hired,  as  Billy  Thomson  once  remarked,  "  chez 
Tafoose  ")  •  But  the  evenings  given  by  him  were  scarcely 
of  an  inspiring  order.  Rowing  men,  with  megaphonic 
voices,  collected  there  sometimes  on  Sundays  and 
bawled  ditties  with  such  choruses  as — 
"  Ha,  ha,  he, 

Hee,  hee,  hee, 

Little  Brown  Jug  don't  I  love  thee !  " 
— in  voices  of  aggressive  manliness.  A  greasy  look  ot 
conscious  virtue  spread  over  their  faces  as  they  sang 
*'  the  good  old  songs  without  any  nonsense  about  them." 
At  Gloucester,  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  superior 
to  these  musical  orgies  were  "  bad  men."  The  "  bad 
men  "  retaliated  by  labelling  "  back-slappers  "  those 
who  delighted  in  them.  Perhaps  both  parties  were 
right.  Harold,  largely  from  natural  shyness,  en- 
deavoured not  to  ally  himself  with  either.  In  his  third 
year  he  had  very  little  interest  in  Gloucester,  not  much 
in  Oxford.  As  for  Stannington — which  was  to  have 
been  the  hub  of  the  universe  for  him  during  the  whole 
of  his  life  ! — why  he  never  gave  it  a  thought.  Murgat- 
royd  had  been  sent  down  during  his  second  year,  and 
James  was  the  only  one  of  his  school  friends  with  whom 
he  still  kept  in  touch. 


CHAPTER  IX 

In  his  last  two  years  at  Oxford,  Murdoch  came  to 
be  entirely  the  centre  of  interest  for  Harold,  though 
actually  he  saw  a  good  deal  more  of  Forrester,  Sholto 
Ferguson,  Wilkinson,  Carthew  Green — even  of  Spencer 
aod  Cartmell.  But  none  of  these,  though  he  lived 
among  them  and  spent  his  days  with  them,  made  the 
slightest  permanent  impression  on  him.  They  could 
never  make  him  one  of  themselves.  The  personality  of 
James  seemed  to  haunt  Firbank,  to  make  an  intangible 
barrier  round  him,  to  separate  him  from  the  others. 

When  Oxford  was  all  over,  the  days  of  strenuous  prepa- 
ration and  rivalry  done  with  and  become  only  a  memory, 
it  was  his  good  times  with  James  which  were  the  most 
glorious  experiences  to  look  back  on.  James  had 
a  knack,  which  almost  amounted  to  genius,  of  invest- 
ing everything  he  did  with  a  touch  of  romance.  Two 
evenings,  both  of  them  in  his  last  term,  put  a  crown 
to  all  his  reminiscences  and  seemed,  in  after  years,  to 
S5'mbolise  all  his  youth — youth,  which  in  a  flash  is 
gone,  almost  before  it  has  been  realized!  The  first  of 
these  was  a  picnic  on  the  Upper  River,  one  evening 
in  June.  There  were  just  four  of  them,  Billy 
Thomson,  James,  Harold  and  Fergus  Mclntyre. 
They  hired  a  punt  from  Bossom's,  ordered  a  dinner 
of  foie  gras  sandwiches.  Badminton  Cup  and  other 
delights,  from  Greenwood's,  to  await  them  at  the  boat- 
house  packed  in  a  hamper,  and  started  off  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening. 

"  Oh  to  be  glad  of  heart  once  more ! "  sang  Billy, 
lying  on  his  back  and  chanting  the  waltz  of  the 
moment,  as  they  started  off.  The  broad  expanse  of 
the    Upper   River   gleamed   in   the   lingering  evening 
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light;  there  was  a  hush  over  everything,  and  no 
sound  but  the  sound  of  their  voices  as  James  and 
Fergus  bandied  French  songs  with  one  another.  At 
Binsey  they  had  moored  the  punt  under  some  bushes 
and  walked  down  the  path  across  the  fields  to  the 
Inn,  where  Billy  had  made  both  the  barmaids  fall 
in  love  with  him,  and  had  brought  sentimental  tears 
of  delight  in  his  charm  to  the  eyes  of  the  patronnc. 
They  had  eaten  their  dinner  by  moonlight,  a  little 
way  up  the  backwater,  by  Godstow  lock.  How 
delicious  that  Badminton  Cup  had  tasted  !  Would  he 
ever  forget  those  celestial  foie  gras  sandwiches  which 
melted  in  the  mouth !  Billy  recounted  marvellous 
adventures  in  Paris,  suppers  with  French  actresses, 
dances,  dinners.  How  good  it  was  to  be  young,  how 
thrilling  was  the  world,  what  vistas  of  adventure  were 
opened  to  him  by  all  this  radiant  chatter  !  After  dinner 
they  had  punted  across  to  "  The  Trout."  (Harold  did 
most  of  the  punting  that  evening,  but  as  he  felt  in- 
adequate conversationally,  and  only  wanted  to  listen, 
he  was  glad  to  make  himself  useful.)  For  an  hour 
they  sat  under  the  trees  in  the  garden  of  the  Inn, 
listening  to  the  faint  plash  of  Godstow  weir,  watching 
the  shadow  and  gleam  on  the  water,  singing  ridiculous 
songs. 

"  Un  vaste  et  tendre 
Apaisement 
Semble  descendre 
Du  firmament 
Que  I'astre  irise.  .  .  . 
C'est  I'heure  exquise." 

James  had  a  lovely  high  baritone,  and  sang  with 
finished  art,  but  to  Harold  his  singing  was  never  more 
delightful  than  when  it  was  informal.  He  loved  his 
snatches  of  song  that  were  just,  like  this,  the  expression 
of  a  mood. 

On  the  way  back  they  floated  down  stream  with  the 
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help  of  a  little  desultory  paddling.  The  moon  bathed 
Port  Meadow  and  the  river's  wide  expanse  in  a  flood 
of  silver  light.  Their  punt  was  a  thin  patch  of  black- 
ness enshrined  in  gleaming  waters.  Harold  had  wished 
that  evening  might  last  for  ever ;  and  looking  back  on 
it  in  after  years  it  seemed  that  for  a  moment  he  had 
touched  ecstacy.  It  was  an  ecstacy  of  a  curiously 
different  kind  from  that  of  his  other  most  sacred  remi- 
niscence— less  intense  perhaps,  but  at  the  same  time 
less  ordinary.  The  evening  on  the  Upper  River  was 
the  quintessence  of  the  best  that  Oxford  had  ever 
meant  or  could  mean  to  him.  His  other  cherished 
memory,  that  of  the  St.  Luke's  ball,  was  merely  a 
charming  and  important  episode  of  his  early  life,  which 
might  have  happened  anywhere. 

Harold  had  never  forgotten  James'  resplendent  Aunt 
who  had  come  to  stay  that  evening  at  Mount  Dore,  and 
he  had  always  pricked  up  his  ears  whenever  his  friend 
had  mentioned  his  cousin  Janet.  On  several  occasions 
he  had  been  going  to  meet  them  both,  but  some  acci- 
dental change  of  plan  had  always  intervened  to  prevent 
it.  When  James  told  him  that  he  had  invited  his 
Aunt  and  cousin  up  for  Commem.,  and  suggested 
that  he  should  make  a  fourth  for  the  St.  Luke's  ball, 
Harold  was  in  a  fever  of  suppressed  excitement  to 
know  what  Janet  would  be  like.  In  his  eyes  she 
seemed  already  almost  a  princess.  He  prepared  his 
pedestal  busily,  in  order  that  it  should  be  ready  for 
the  tread  of  her  dainty  feet. 

St.  Luke's  was  only  in  the  habit  of  giving  a  Com- 
mem. ball,  once  in  three  years,  and  owing  to  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  college  in  Oxford  life,  and  the 
great  beauty  of  the  gardens,  the  dance  was  always 
popular.  This  year  it  was  to  be  more  popular  than 
ever,  since  the  college  was  Head  of  the  River,  and  the 
third  year  men,  who  had  the  making  of  the  arrange- 
ments, were  all  keen  on  dancing.  Harold  was 
introduced  to  Janet  at  the  Mitre,  where  she  and 
her  mother  were  staying.     They  had  invited    James 
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and  himself  to  dinner  before  the  ball.  Alas,  almost 
from  the  moment  he  set  eyes  on  the  young  girl  about 
whom,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  his  imagination 
had  luxuriated  for  several  years,  his  heart  sank  with 
disappointment.  Although  only  twenty,  she  had  a 
curious  social  hardness  and  brightness  which  were 
unsympathetic  to  him.  He  could  see  that  she  amused 
James,  and  all  through  dinner  it  was  cut  and  parry 
between  them.  Harold  talked  most  of  the  time  to 
Mrs,  Leyson,  whose  easy  flow  of  chatter  quickly 
unthawed  him  till  he  slipped  about,  conversationally,, 
like  a  fish  on  a  plate.  Knowing  how  easy  it  was  foi 
him  to  find  himself  completely  tongue-tied  on  social 
occasions,  he  was  grateful  to  her  for  "  handling  "  him ; 
but  all  the  while  he  was  feeling  that  the  evening 
would  be  unutterable  if  he  had  to  dance  often  with 
Miss  Leyson.  Miss  Leyson,  with  her  quick  percep- 
tion of  the  modern  young  person,  had  already  summed 
up  Harold,  dismissed  him,  and  was  developing  her 
plans  to  secure  her  cousin  James.  She  knew  him  of 
old  as  a  tiresome  customer,  tantalising,  but  delightful 
when  he  was  in  a  good  mood,  and  in  any  case  the  best 
dancer  she  had  ever  met.  She  was  a  handsome  blonde 
with  a  fine  figure  of  the  generous  type,  and  already 
showed  indications  of  developing  into  the  grande  dame. 
She  had  a  certain  English  coldness  and  solidity  (which 
her  mother  lacked),  but  all  her  mother's  social  ease 
and  quickness.  Anything  more  unlike  Harold's  picture 
of  her  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  imagine.  He 
became  more  and  more  depressed,  wondering  what 
sort  of  partners  he  would  find,  until,  thanks  to  James* 
manoeuvring,  a  second  bottle  of  champagne  was  opened 
towards  the  end  of  dinner,  and  the  edge  of  things 
became  softened,  the  light  rosier.  On  the  way  to  St. 
Luke's,  Mrs.  Leyson  remarked  that  she  wanted  him 
particularly  to  keep  some  dances  open  for  an  Irish 
girl  she  was  chaperoning,  called  Petronella  Stapledon, 
whose  brother,  Sir  Harry  Stapledon,  was  a  St.  Luke's 
man.     Harold  knew  Stapledon  by  sight.     He  was  a 
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prominent  rowing  man  and  "  blood,"  a  member  of  the 
Bullingdon,  and  admitted,  even  by  his  friends,  to  be 
one  of  the  most  painful  cads  who  had  ever  disfigured 
his  college.  Harold  thought  no  more  about  Miss 
Stapledon  until  after  the  first  dance,  which  he  had 
with  Janet  Leyson  before  stopping  to  fill  up  his  pro- 
gramme. Mrs.  Leyson  then  put  her  hand  on  his  arm 
and  he  found  himself  bowing  to  a  girl  with  dark 
hair,  deep  blue  eyes,  and  a  complexion  that  was 
curiously  fair  for  her  colouring.  She  was  slightly 
above  medium  height,  of  slender  build,  and  had  a  particu- 
larly charming  expression.  What  Harold  noticed 
especially  about  her  was  her  unaffected  naturalness. 
If  it  was  an  acquired  manner,  it  was  inimitable ;  but 
it  had  all  the  appearance  of  spontaneity. 

When  he  looked  back  on  the  ball  the  details 
became  curiously  blurred.  He  remembered  hardly 
anything  about  it  except  his  dances  with  Petron- 
ella.  They  seemed  to  have  made  friends  almost 
immediately.  Their  steps  suited;  they  found  they 
had  the  same  tastes  and  interests,  and  Harold  was 
thrilled  by  the  discovery  that  she  had  avoided  danc- 
ing with  some  of  her  brother's  horsey  friends  who 
asked  to  be  introduced  to  her,  in  order  that  she  might 
dance  with  him.  Their  supper  was  one  of  the  most 
joyous  half-hours  which  Harold  had  ever  spent,  and 
she  did  not  refuse  her  champagne  like  the  ordinary 
polished  "  deb."  After  supper  they  had  gone  out  into 
the  gardens,  just  as  the  grey  dawn  was  becoming 
flushed  with  rose.  The  frocks  of  the  girls  and  their 
complexions  looked  in  the  strange  half-light,  as  if  they 
were  in  some  romantic  picture.  The  scene  was  un- 
earthly, like  an  adventure  in  a  dream  after  reading 
Verlaine.  Harold  conducted  Miss  Stapledon  to  a 
secluded  corner  of  the  gardens  (which  he  knew  very 
well)  and  they  sank  into  two  deep  basket  chairs  under 
a  tree. 

"  I  have  enjoyed  it,"  said  the  girl,  smiling  at  him  in 
frank  friendliness.     Harold  took  her  hand  and  stroked 
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the  bare  arm  that  was  covered  with  fine  hairs.  He 
could  not  remember  afterwards  what  he  said,  but 
whatever  it  was,  it  could  not  have  displeased  his 
companion.  And  then,  somehow,  while  the  increasing 
rose  light  dispersed  the  mist  from  the  dew-laden  grass» 
his  hand  had  stolen  to  her  shoulder,  and  suddenly  his 
lips  were  pressed  to  hers.  For  an  instant — and  the 
memory  of  the  instant  was  present  with  him  all  the 
rest  of  his  life — she  returned  the  kiss.  Her  warm 
lips  brushed  his  cheek,  her  bosom  yearned  towards 
him.     Then  gently  she  pushed  him  away. 

The  grooms  in  livery,  with  their  coach  horns,  had 
announced  to  the  sitting-out  couples  scattered  over 
the  gardens,  the  beginning  of  a  new  dance.  Petronella 
got  up,  smiled  at  him  with  just  a  suspicion  of  reproach 
(but  not  enough  to  make  him  miserable),  and  they 
had  gone  back  to  dance  the  waltz  of  waltzes.  Joyce 
seemed  to  be  playing  for  them  alone.     .     .     . 

Harold  met  Miss  Stapledon  again  on  the  following 
night  at  the  "  Grid  "  dance,  at  the  Town  Hall,  but 
she  was  with  a  large  party,  and  he  was  only  able  to  get 
one  waltz  with  her.  After  that,  for  a  long  time,  she 
went  out  of  his  life.     .     .     . 

With  a  fairly  good  degree — a  Second  in  Honour 
Mods,  and  a  Second  in  the  final  History  School — 
he  left  Oxford  to  live  in  London,  to  work  at  a  cram- 
mer's for  the  Civil  Service  Examination  in  the  following 
July. 


CHAPTER  X 

Harold's  first  experiences  of  London  were  calculated 
considerably  to  damp  his  ardour.  Murdoch  had  gone 
to  Italy  for  a  year  by  himself,  and  seldom  wrote.  So 
far  as  he  knew,  none  of  his  Oxford  intimates  were  in 
London,  and  he  did  not  care  for  the  men  he  met  at 
the  crammer's.  The  work  was  grinding,  and  the 
Coram  Street  boarding-house  in  which  he  had  in- 
stalled himself,  detestable.  For  dreary  weeks  he  lived 
harassed  by  his  Oxford  tradesmen,  exhorted  with 
regularity  from  home  on  the  dangers  of  London  life, 
and  painfully  conscious  that  none  of  these  seemed 
ever  likely  to  come  his  way.  Indeed  the  elusive 
nearness  of  London — with  all  its  alleged  "  dangers  " — 
stirred  him  to  the  bottom  of  his  soul.  There  it  was, 
all  round  him,  palpitating,  thrilling,  but  leaving  him 
alone.  He  couldn't  get  out  into  the  main  stream 
anyhow.  He  wanted  to  know  nice  girls,  women  who 
would  make  a  fuss  of  him,  men  with  kindred  interests. 
He  wanted  to  have  literary  friends,  to  be  intimate 
with  painters,  to  see  something  of  stage  life.  Instead 
of  all  this  he  found  himself  drifting  into  unpleasant 
boarding-house  intimacies — with  dissipated  "  Majors  " 
of  doubtful  authenticity,  Anglo-Indian  grass  widows, 
medical  students,  plain  and  coloured,  and  American 
tourists — and  then  being  ashamed  of  himself  for  being 
ashamed  of  them.  At  last,  one  Sunday  evening,  he 
discovered  the  Ca(6  Royal.     .     .     . 

"  Good  Heavens — there's  Harold  !  " 

He  had  ordered  himself  an  absinthe  in  the  hour 
before  dinner,  and  was  slowly  pouring  water  over  his 
oblong  lump  of  sugar  when  Spencer's  half- forgotten 
voice  came  to  his  ears.     He  put  the  jug  down  on  the 
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marble  table  with  a  thud  in  his  agitation.  Turning 
round,  he  saw  a  whole  line  of  men  whom  he  knew, 
with  Spencer  in  the  middle  of  them  sitting  next  to 
a  dark  woman  with  rather  a  yellow  complexion  and 
gleaming  black  eyes.  She  had  a  red  rose  in  her  hat, 
another  in  her  plain  black  frock ;  a  cigarette  protruded 
from  full  red  lips,  a  goblet  of  misty  yellowish-green 
poison  stood  in  front  of  her,  and  with  her  elbows  on 
the  table  she  looked  across  at  Harold  and  smiled  at 
him.  Spencer  gesticulated  to  him  to  bring  his  drink 
across  and  sit  at  their  table,  and  in  a  moment  he 
found  himself  shaking  hands  with  Mrs.  Falconer,  and 
greeting  a  number  of  friends  and  acquaintances  whom 
he  had  first  met  years  ago  in  Spencer's  rooms. 

"  Well,  fair-haired  poet  ? "  said  Mrs.  Falconer. 
"  What  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself?  .  .  . 
Why  haven't  we  seen  you  here  before?  .  .  .  I've 
been  hearing  all  about  you  from  Spencer.  This  is 
John  Gabriel.  He  has  just  been  reading  us  his 
modernised  version  of  the  Litany  to  Satan  !  " 

Harold  had  never  met  Gabriel  before,  though  he 
had  read  and  admired  his  poetry.  Gabriel  was  the 
acknowledged  "  genius  "  of  his  year  at  Oxford  :  an 
individual  round  whom  a  host  of  legends  had  already 
collected.  He  was  tall,  lean,  swarthy,  with  black 
hair  and  eyebrows,  greenish  eyes,  and  a  singularly 
gentle  voice.  His  face  expressed  an  abject  melan- 
choly, but  he  was  always  keeping  the  table  in  a  ripple 
of  laughter.  His  was  the  twisted  humour  of  luckless 
Pierrot — "  Pierrot  gamin,  Pierrot  gosse."  He,  of  all 
the  party  save  Mrs.  Falconer,  was  most  in  his  element 
in  the  Caf6  Royal.  He  was  dressed  like  a  Frenchman, 
looked  like  one,  and  thought  like  one.  The  smoke- 
laden  air  of  the  Caf6  was  to  him  like  the  wind  of  a 
native  heath.  He  had  to  perfection  the  art  of  the 
"  Chansonnier  Montmartrois,"  could  improvise  contin- 
uously, in  French  and  English,  to  the  monotonous 
cabaret  tunes,  and  had  also  the  Gallic  mania  for 
concealing  where  he  slept.    No  one  knew  this.     When 
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he  was  in  London  it  must  have  been  in  the  middle  of 
things — Soho  assuredly — for  his  "day"  only  began  with 
his  evening  aperitif. 

To  Harold  the  conversation  of  these  old  friends  and 
new  acquaintances  was  entrancing.  It  was  all  about 
Paris,  about  French  art,  French  poetry,  French  novels. 
Minne  was  compared  with  Claudine,  Marinier  with 
Lucien  Boyer,  the  Monopole  with  Jimmy's.  It  was 
in  the  days  of  Steinlen's  greatest  reclame,  when  the 
cult  of  the  "  Art "  Apache  was  beginning  to  dawn  on 
London.  Spencer  talked  Steinlen  and  Lautrec,  while 
Gabriel  tried  to  get  a  kind  glance  from  Violet  Falconer. 
(He  failed.  Of  them  all  he  alone,  who  was  devoted  to 
her,  was  not  her  lover.)  Someone  else  produced  copies 
of  "  L'Assiette  au  Beurre,"  while  Violet  sent  the 
waiter  for  "  le  Rire."  It  was  poor  taste,  she  said,  but 
her  own. 

When  the  absinthes  were  finished  and  to  Harold's 
wide-open  eyes  had  been  pointed  out  the  Apostolic 
profiles  of  the  famous  painters,  and  also  some  of  the 
principal  habitu6s — including  that  dignified  old  French- 
man with  white  beard  and  charming  manners,  who 
has  sat  on  the  same  red  plush  seat,  and  played  the 
same  game  of  dominoes  for  a  quarter  of  a  century — 
most  of  the  party  began  to  look  for  their  hats.  Harold 
was  on  the  point  of  departing  also,  but  Violet  seemed 
to  guess  this  and  forestalled  him. 

"  You  are  going  to  dine  with  us,  Poet,"  she  com- 
manded. "  We'll  go  to  Rudolf's  !  Come  on,  Keston 
and  Spencer.     John — rouse  yourself!  " 

Harold  was  thrilled  with  excitement.  This  assuredly 
was  Bohemia,  the  land  of  romance,  for  which  he  had 
been  longing  !  The  thought  of  the  intolerable  weeks 
he  had  spent  in  Coram  Street  until  this  moment  added 
to  his  exultation.  The  Civil  Service  seemed  now  a 
dully  respectable  occupation.  He  too  was  an  Artist. 
He  felt  it  in  his  bones.  He  also  was  a  poet,  an  adven- 
turer through  life,  one  who  could  turn  clay  to  gold. 

Rudolfs  was  in  a  turning  off  Old  Compton  Street — 
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a  small  French  eating-house,  kept  by  an  ex-waiter  and 
his  wife,  where  the  party  was  evidently  well-known. 
They  ate  a  great  deal  of  hors  d'oeuvres  and  a  tournedos 
done  to  perfection,  and  drank  a  passable  Chablis  which 
Gabriel  claimed  to  have  discovered.  .  .  .  After- 
wards they  took  a  cab  and  drove  through  the  raw 
December  night  to  Mrs.  Falconer's  flat  in  a  turning  off 
the  King's  Road,  Chelsea. 

The  flat  was  small.  The  room  in  which  they  sat 
contained  little  more  than  a  piano  piled  up  with 
tattered  French  songs — souvenirs  of  innumerable  visits 
to  Paris — and  a  number  of  sofas  and  armchairs 
covered  in  black  cloth.  Half-empty  cigarette  boxes 
lay  about  the  room.  On  the  walls  were  several  framed 
Steinlens,  including  one  original.  The  chimney-piece 
bore  disconcerting  photographs  of  correct  young  men 
in  Sandhurst  mess  jackets,  or  in  naval  uniform  ;  of 
the  Bishop  of  Thacksted  (Violet's  father) ;  and  of  a 
number  of  other  respectable  and  slightly  common- 
place people,  her  relations.  .  .  .  Gabriel  sat  down 
at  the  piano,  and  began  to  play  the  melody,  with  one 
finger,  of  "  La  branche  de  lilas."  Then  Violet  dis- 
placed him  and  sang  Paul  Marinier's  latest  song,  which 
she  had  heard  at  the  Noctambules  : 

"  Allons,  Ninon  !  Ninon,  ne  dis  pas  non  ; 
L'amour  est  bon,  c'est  un  p^ch6  mignon, 
Pour  y  gouter,  descends  vite  en  cachette, 
Ninon,  Ninette." 

The  melody — half  plaintive,  half  joking — provoked  a 
kind  of  nostalgia  for  the  unknown  in  Harold's  recep- 
tive brain. 

"  Now,  John,"  Violet  commanded  after  a  while, 
"  you  must  read  us  the  poem  you  are  printing  in  the 
*  Critic '  on  Saturday." 

Gabriel,  with  a  sigh  of  pretended  indifference,  read 
his  beautiful  words  in  a  voice  which  gave  them  added 
charm.  Whatever  else  about  the  whole  scene  may 
have    seemed    to    Harold    factitious,    this    did    not. 

H 
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Gabriel's  genius  endowed  the  moment  with  its  own 
vitality. 

"  I  want  to  talk  to  my  new  poet  now,  John,  so  I 
shall  send  you  and  Spencer  and  Keston  all  away 
together.  Spencer,  take  them  to  your  place  and  give 
them  beautiful  drinks,"  Violet  commanded,  at  last. 
Everyone  laughed  good-humouredly  except  John,  who, 
however,  went  unprotesting.  He  never  quite  got  over 
the  indifference  with  which  Violet  treated  him. 

When  the  door  closed,  it  seemed  to  Harold  that  a 
thin  arm  encircled  him,  that  his  fair  head  sank  on  to 
a  black  silk  bosom,  and  that  two  thirsty  lips  sought 
his.     .     .     . 

There  was  no  return  now  to  the  dubious  Bloomsbury 
majors;  Chelsea  claimed  a  new  adherent.  Harold  took 
"  quaint  "  lodgings  over  a  tobacconist's  shop,  went  in 
for  irregular  meals  and  too  many  absinthes,  and  spent 
his  nights  in  frowsy,  overheated  rooms  talking  about 
Art.  He  still  went  diligently  to  the  crammer's,  but  the 
prospect  of  success  became  less  and  less  enticing.  Subtle 
differences  showed  themselves  in  his  appearance.  A 
black  "Apache"  hat,  a  flowing  black  tie,  a  scarlet  work- 
man's handkerchief  were  additions  to  his  attire.  Hewrote 
short  stories  d'apres  Maupassant  which  were  published 
in  "  art "  reviews  and  said  to  be  works  of  genius.  In  a 
word,  "  galloping  Gallo-manie  "  set  in.  He  liked  the 
idea  of  starving  in  some  Montmartre  garret  with  an 
"  art  "  mistress  who  should  be  immortalized  in  his  own 
poems  and  in  his  friends'  drawings.  Nothing  now  was 
what  it  seemed  to  the  middle-aged  eye  :  everything 
was  radiant  and  shimmering  with  extraordinary  lights. 
His  greenness  made  for  him  vistas  of  the  fields  of 
Paradise,  his  nights  were  a  deep  violet-blue,  star- 
spangled  ;  and  when  he  went  into  a  caf6  he  walked 
into  a  picture  by  Manet  or  Renoir.  He  perceived  the 
King's  Road  through  a  delicious  mist  created  for  him 
by  Steinlen  and  Bruant ;  and  instead  of  the  common- 
place sentimentality  of  youthful  amorousness,  he  had 
substituted  "  sin  "  personified  in  Mrs.  Falconer. 
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From  unutterable  loneliness  he  passed  now  to  exist- 
ence in  a  crowd.  He  would  go  to  Spencer's  rooms  in 
Oakley  Street  in  the  evening,  and  together  they  would 
set  out  on  noctambulist  adventures.  An  hour  or  two 
with  Violet  Falconer  would  be  followed  by  a  journey 
at  midnight  to  Limehouse  and  the  Ratcliff  highway. 
Spencer  would  make  sketches  of  debased  Chinamen,  of 
the  foulest  criminal  types  he  could  find,  and  they  would 
sit  in  atrocious  bars  talking  about  Dowson,  writing 
Wilde-and-water  verses,  and  making  "  strange  "  draw- 
ings on  the  clean  deal  tables.  Once  they  all  went 
across  to  Paris  and  spent  a  hectic  week  in  the  "  Grand 
Hotel  de  I'Univers,"  an  evil-smelling  establishment  in 
one  of  the  steep  streets  leading  from  the  Boulevard  de  la 
Rochechouart  up  the  Montmartre  hill.  Violet  was  seen 
here  at  her  best.  Not  only  did  she  speak  French  with 
an  admirable  accent,  but  she  had  a  nodding  acquaint- 
ance with  most  of  the  "  chansonniers  "  as  well  as  with 
a  large  and  miscellaneous  collection  of  painters,  writers 
and  types.  The  fact  that  they  were  beastly  fellows, 
most  of  them — impostors,  rates,  crooks,  with  little  but 
a  ready  wit  to  recommend  them — didn't,  at  first,  even 
begin  to  dawn  on  Harold's  consciousness.  To  him  they 
were  Romance,  they  were  his  youth — sacred,  inviolable 
personages  of  the  golden  years,  to  be  cherished  and 
enriched  in  his  imagination.  And  yet  he  was  observant 
and  naturally  critical.  He  hated  shams.  He  had  an 
ingrained  hunger  for  the  genuine  which  Murdoch  had 
fostered ;  and  a  natural  faculty — increased  by  his  long 
friendship  with  James — for  tearing  shoddy  to  pieces. 
After  a  while  he  began  to  notice  that  the  native 
Montmartrois  drank  bocks  of  milk  at  two  in  the  morn- 
ing— while  he  and  the  others  were  drinking  cocktails — 
and  kept  sober  in  order  to  rob  them,  cynically,  of  half 
francs.  And  the  most  flamboyant  and  reckless  of  these 
Parisian  Bohemians  seemed  all  to  have  the  same  hard, 
calculating  eyes.  .  .  .  Disillusion  is  a  disease  which 
develops  swiftly.  Violet  Falconer  (was  it  possible  ?) 
became  gradually  less  and  less  attractive,  as  Harold 
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came  to  know  her  better.  She  had  her  quahties — 
flashes  of  shrewdness,  good  humour — and  her  charming 
accompHshments.  But  as  the  months  went  by,  her 
continual  cigarettes,  her  endless  lubricity,  her  enrage 
Bohemianism,  became  a  weariness.  She  had  a  passion 
for  attracting  notice  in  places  like  the  Cafe  Royal  and 
for  snatching  fresh  lovers  from  among  the  rawest 
youths  who  hovered  round  the  candle  of  Art.  "  Poor, 
dear  Violet,"  Spencer  remarked  one  day  in  his  languid 
voice,  "  she  will  rob  the  cradles.  There's  no  holding 
her.  But  when  a  woman  lives  exclusively  on  tainted 
cigarettes,  cocktails  and  tabasco,  what  can  you  expect? 
And  her  father  a  Bishop,  too.     Tut,  tut !  " 

It  was  in  all  the  things  which,  to  Harold,  really 
mattered,  that  Violet  failed  him  so  badly.  She  was 
"  artistic,"  but  utterly  ignorant  of  art ;  "  literary,"  but 
neither  knew  nor  cared  anything  about  literature.  She 
loved  poets — particularly  if  they  were  famous  or 
expected  to  have  a  future.  But  their  poems  did  not 
really  mean  anything  to  her.  Gabriel  wrote  out  for 
her  use,  in  meticulous  handwriting  in  a  gilt-edged 
book,  a  number  of  the  beautiful  love  poems  which  he 
had  written  for  her.  But  it  was  not  the  poetry  which 
found  its  way  to  her  heart.  It  was  the  fact  that  the 
verses  had  been  written  for  Violet  Falconer  and  that 
they  were  destined,  perhaps,  for  immortality.  The 
vague  snobbishness  which  underlay  this  attitude  ap- 
peared sometimes  in  other  directions.  She  once  shocked 
Harold  by  telling  him — a  propos  a  handsome  painter 
who  derived  from  the  bas-peuple — that  she  "couldn't 
have  a  lover  who  wasn't  a  gentleman."  It  occurred  to 
Harold  that  Messalina  would  never  have  sunk  thus  to 
the  suburban  outlook.  Occasionally  Violet  would  have 
fits  of  social  self-assertion  :  her  address  for  some  weeks 
would  be  "The  Palace,"  and  she  would  return,  poor 
divorced  lamb,  to  the  episcopal  fold  and  to  the  safe- 
keeping of  aunts  in  the  Peerage  who  spoke  of  her  as 
"  such  a  dear  child,  but  so  original."  She  liked  to  think 
that  she  was  keeping — by  these  visits — the  door  open 
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for  retreat  into  security,  when  age  or  ill-health  should 
make  her  call  a  halt.  But,  alas,  after  each  of  them, 
the  door  became  perceptibly  nearer  closed.  She  had 
not  enough  personality  to  enable  her  to  make  her 
emancipated  existence  a  real  success.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Gabriel,  only  boys  and  yrt/«  sought  her  out.  Inthe 
social  struggle,  which  goes  on  just  as  fiercely  in  Bohemia 
as  anywhere  else,  licence  can  never  successfully  com- 
pete with  wit.  The  moment  soon  came  when  it  was 
the  hours  which  Harold  spent  with  Gabriel  and  Spencer 
to  which  he  looked  forward,  which  influenced  his  intel- 
lectual life  and  shed  a  glamour  over  his  days.  Violet 
ceased  to  matter,  and  took  only  second  place  in  his  mind 
although  he  still  saw  her  frequently.  She  was  like  a 
certain  kind  of  striking  picture  which,  in  a  gallery, 
arrests  and  rivets  attention — for  a  moment.  But  when 
once  the  eye  has  taken  it  in,  the  glance  does  not  return 
to  it.  Violet  was  like  that.  She  was  arranged  to  be 
the  adventure  of  an  evening.  When,  through  the  haze 
of  blue-grey  smoke  in  the  Caffe  Royal,  you  saw  the 
intriguing  figure  in  black,  with  a  cigarette  between  her 
lips,  black  eyes  glittering,  and  a  rose  at  the  breast, 
Interest  was  at  once  boldly  challenged.  To  meet  her 
then  was  an  excitement  which  her  Parisian  cabaret 
"stunts"  could  easily  sustain  for  a  night,  particu- 
larly if  wine  helped  the  illusion.  .  .  .  She  was 
aware,  perhaps,  of  her  limitations,  of  the  fact  that  she 
had  but  one  note ;  and  it  was  possibly  this  amount  of 
self-knowledge  which  made  her  so  dislike  appearing  at 
dances  or  parties  where  other  women  were  likely  to  be 
present.  She  couldn't  compete  even  with  the  more 
reserved,  more  restrained  sirens  from  the  Chelsea 
studios.     .     .     . 

In  three  months  Harold  was  heartily  sick  of  her, 
though  he  was  still  enraptured  with  the  life  for  which 
she  stood.  To  listen  to  Gabriel  talk  about  the  French 
poets — the  Parnassians  particularly — to  hear  him  recite 
H^r^dia  and  Leconte  de  Lisle,  were  joys  for  which  he 
was  prepared  to  sacrifice  anything.    Gabriel's  absolutely 
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sincere  absorption  in  his  art  fired  Harold  to  similar 
feelings.  His  work  for  the  impending  examinations, 
though  he  did  not  altogether  neglect  it,  fell  off  as  he 
lost  interest  in  the  goal  for  which  he  was  supposed  to 
be  striving.  He  had  ideas,  if  he  failed,  of  wandering 
across  Europe,  seeking  love,  seeking  beauty  and  glorious 
adventures — writing  his  poems.  He  would  open  his 
arms  wide  to  the  world  and  to  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
draw  God's  pure  air  into  his  lungs,  and  the  sun  would 
shine  on  him.  Like  the  Venetian  lazzaroni,  he  would 
sleep  beneath  his  sheltered,  sun-scorched  wall — 
laughing,  singing,  sleeping,  making  love.     .     .     . 

And  then,  before  he  had  woken  up  from  his  dream, 
the  examinations  were  upon  him.  Brought  up  sharp 
by  reality,  he  was  not  so  sure  now  what  he  really 
wanted.  The  Home  Civil  Service  suddenly  became 
extraordinarily  attractive.  He  worked  desperately  for 
the  last  few  weeks — but  in  vain. 


CHAPTER  XI 

After  the  great  ordeal  in  Burlington  Gardens,  on  the 
day  when  Harold  Firbank  learnt  that  he  had  failed 
for  the  Home  Civil  Service,  and  had  only  secured  the 
offer  of  various  Indian  or  Consular  appointments — 
student  interpreterships  and  the  like — he  subjected 
himself  to  melancholy  self-examination.  What  did 
he  want  to  do  ?  Was  he  prepared  to  be  an  exile 
in  his  country's  service  ?  He  supposed  he  had  wasted 
his  time  during  the  past  year  "  seeing  life  "  with  Violet 
and  Spencer  and  the  others.  But  he  wasn't  altogether 
willing  to  admit  this.  He  had  learnt  more  impor- 
tant things  than  how  to  waste  the  Government's  time. 
He  had  learnt  the  value  of  the  useless — a  sense  of 
proportion,  in  fact.  He  could  not  but  be  grateful 
for  it,  in  spite  of  this  blow  to  his  worldly  ambitions. 
He  was  really  sorrier  for  his  people  than  for  himself. 
To  them,  his  action  in  refusing  what  he  had  been 
offered  was  inexplicable.  They  wrote  urging  him  to 
accept  the  "  excellent  post "  awaiting  him  in  Sering- 
apatam — or  wherever  it  was.  But  he  knew  perfectly 
well  that  his  ambition  was  fixed  on  London.  It  wasn't 
the  smallest  bit  of  use  his  going  to  the  other  end 
of  the  world.  He  would  only  come  back  again.  He 
wanted  to  be  a  writer.  He  wanted  to  write  the  most 
brilliant  play  of  his  age.  He  wanted  the  homage  of 
the  intelligenzia,  longed  to  be  a  someone  in  Soho,  saw 
himself  as  a  great  artist  taking  London  by  storm.  He 
couldn't  possibly  take  London  by  storm  from  Sering- 
apatam.  The  idea  of  belonging  very  definitely  to  the 
official  classes  and  securing  parti-coloured  decorations 
was  not  without  its  appeal  to  a  vulgar  side  of  his 
nature.     But  this  was  a  time  for  realities,  he  was  face 
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to  face  with  himself  now.  The  various  elements  oi 
his  character  debated  the  whole  question :  and  the 
voting  was  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  Art. 

Art  had  it,  therefore  :  but  how  was  one  to  live  ? 
Grandmother  wrote  in  her  quavering  handwriting,  full 
of  misgivings.  She  gave  the  addresses  of  three  texts 
from  the  New  Testament  after  her  signature  and  inti- 
mated that  the  allowance  she  had  made  him  must 
come  to  an  end.  Mrs.  Firbank  also  wrote  in  great 
distress.  "  My  boy,  after  all  the  sacrifices  we  have 
made,  for  you  to  throw  away  your  chances  like  this 
is  simply  heart-breaking.  Haven't  you  any  love  for 
us  at  all  ?  Agatha  tells  me  that  many  of  the  cleverest 
men  at  Cambridge  were  most  anxious  to  obtain  the 
post  you  have  been  offered.  .  .  ."  Harold  wrote 
a  long  letter  in  reply,  explaining  his  desire  to  live  for 
Art  alone — also  asking  for  £10.  It  was  hot ;  he  needed 
a  holiday  after  the  exhausting  ordeal  of  facing  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners.  His  mother  provided 
the  holiday,  but  her  letter  was  full  of  fresh  reproaches. 
"  If  he  refused  such  a  splendid  opening  he  must  not 
look  to  her  for  support." 

On  the  plage  at  Dieppe,  where  he  went  by  himself 
to  think  things  over,  he  scanned  the  advertisement 
columns  of  the  "  Morning  Post,"  not  expecting 
to  see  anything  to  which  it  would  be  worth  while 
replying.  On  the  third  day  after  his  arrival,  how- 
ever, his  attention  w^as  caught  by  an  advertisement 
appealing  for  a  "  young  graduate  "  of  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. The  young  graduate  was  required  to  act  as 
tutor  to  a  Belgian  boy  of  good  family.  A  liberal  salary 
was  promised.  He  wrote  at  once  in  reply  to  the 
advertisement,  describing  his  school  and  University 
career  and  enclosing  copies  of  the  testimonials  from 
eminent  scholars  which  he  had  managed  to  acquire 
in  the  course  of  it.  Not  receiving  a  reply  for  a  fort- 
night, he  almost  forgot  about  the  advertisement,  but 
on  the  morning  before  he  intended  (through  lack  of 
money)  to  return  to  England,  he  got  a  letter  in  a  heavy 
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envelope  with  a  coronet  on  the  flap.  The  letter  was 
in  French,  and  besought  him,  in  ceremonious  terms, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Baronne  de  Forville-St.  Vaast,  at 
the  Chateau  of  that  name,  near  Namur.  All  the  ex- 
penses of  his  journey  would  be  refunded  to  him,  and 
directions  were  given  him  as  to  the  best  routes  by 
which  to  travel.  He  was  asked  to  telegraph,  so  that 
a  carriage  might  be  sent  to  meet  him  at  Namur. 

Harold's  face  flushed  with  excitement  as  he  read  the 
letter.  Here  was  an  adventure  anyway,  even  if  nothing 
permanent  came  of  it.  He  hastily  packed  and  crossed 
to  London  in  order  to  pick  up  some  of  his  clothes, 
then  telegraphed  to  Madame  de  Forville-St.  Vaast  to 
announce  the  time  of  his  arrival. 

On  the  way  to  Brussels  his  head  was  bursting  with 
thoughts,  projects,  hopes.  The  idea  of  living  in  a 
French  speaking  country,  within  easy  reach  of  London, 
thrilled  him.  How  useful  it  would  be  for  his  work ! 
He  would  get  a  thorough  knowledge  of  French  litera- 
ture, of  modern  French  and  Belgian  art.  He  would 
become  a  cosmopolitan  (his  ideal  at  this  stage  of  his 
career),  an  experienced  man  of  the  world.  (It  was  a 
great  thing  not  to  be  "  insular.")  He  wondered 
whether  the  Forville-St.  Vaast  family  were  very  rich,  and 
what  they  were  like,  and  whether  they  would  take 
him  on. 

When  he  got  to  Brussels  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly  though  it  was  only  six  in  the  morning,  and 
he  rushed  out  into  the  Place  Charles  Rogier  with  a 
thrill  of  pleasure.  The  big  square  was  full  of  milk- 
carts,  with  big  dogs  with  slavering  tongues  harnessed  to 
the  shafts,  of  flower-sellers,  of  women  in  bright-coloured 
shawls  with  their  black  hair  gathered  up  into  a  peculiar 
knob  on  the  tops  of  their  heads,  of  loafers  and  policemen. 
The  caf^s  were  already  beginning  to  open;  and  the 
waiters  (who  never  seem  to  sleep)  were  in  their  shirt- 
sleeves unpiling  the  chairs  and  tables,  and  sweeping 
the  floors.  Delicious  smells  of  coffee  and  rolls  were 
wafted  out  on  to  the  pavement.      Harold  went  into 
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the  nearest  caf6  and  breakfasted;  and  then  made  a 
circular  tour  of  Brussels  on  a  tramcar,  catching  hasty 
glimpses  of  the  town  he  was  to  know  so  intimately. 
The  train  for  Namur  went  at  9.20,  and  as  he  reached 
the  last  stage  of  his  journey,  his  excitement  increased 
until  he  could  hardly  contain  himself.  He  thought 
he  would  never  forget  his  emotions  during  that  journey. 
He  took  a  childish  delight  in  looking  out  of  the  car- 
riage window.  The  factories  and  hideous  new  houses 
at  Ottignies  and  Gembloux  were  transformed  and  had  a 
subtle  charm  which  factories  at  Birmingham  or  Willes- 
den  Green  could  never  at  that  time  have  possessed 
for  him.  When  the  train  reached  the  lovely  city 
of  Namur,  his  eyes  were  all  aglow.  The  car  that  was 
to  drive  him  to  the  chateau  was  drawn  up  outside 
the  station  ;  a  chauffeur  in  livery  sat  on  the  box,  and  a 
footman  waited  on  the  platform  carrying  a  large 
envelope  addressed  to  "  Monsieur  Harold  Firbank." 
They  recognised  one  another  simultaneously;  Harold's 
luggage  was  conveyed  to  the  waiting  motor,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  they  had  left  the  town,  and  were  driving 
through  a  country  of  rock  and  hill  and  forest,  with  the 
lovely  Meuse  seen  now  and  then,  for  a  moment,  winding 
at  the  bottom  of  deep  wooded  cliffs.  Park  gates  ap- 
peared, and  Harold  had  a  glimpse  of  two  women  stand- 
ing and  staring  at  the  car  as  it  swept  up  the  straight, 
gleaming  white  drive  towards  the  square  white  house. 
An  old  man-servant  with  large  protruding  head  and 
pathetic  eyes,  opened  the  glass  door  for  him  and  con- 
ducted him  up  the  staircase  which  rose  gently  out  of  a 
vast  hall.  The  valet-de-pied  followed  with  his  suit-case. 
After  reasonable  time  had  been  allowed  him  to  make 
himself  presentable,  the  Major  Domo  reappeared  and 
took  him  down  to  the  salon  where  the  Baroness 
awaited  him.  Harold's  knees  chattered  with  nervous- 
ness :  he  couldn't  imagine  what  a  Belgian  Baroness 
would  be  like.  In  his  agitation  he  very  nearly  fell  on 
his  nose  on  the  highly  polished,  beeswaxed  floor  of  the 
room.     Madame  de  Forville-St.  Vaast,  however,  turned 
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out  to  be  far  from  overpowering.  She  was  large  and 
fat,  with  white  hair  and  the  prettiest  brown  eyes 
Harold  had  ever  seen.  Her  cheeks  were  pink  and 
without  a  wrinkle,  and  there  was  nothing  about  her 
save  her  bulk  and  her  blanched  hair  to  indicate  her 
age.  She  waved  Harold  to  a  chair,  and  began  chatting 
away  to  him,  without  looking  at  him,  as  though  his 
face  were  already  familiar.  Harold  was  impressed 
by  this  evidence  of  superior  manners ;  he  was  a  bit  of 
a  starer  himself. 

"And  now  about  my  Auguste,  Monsieur  Firbank, 
eet  ees  such  a  trouble  to  me,  'e  is  so  dishonourable," 
she  remarked  frankly.  "  He  falsehoods  without  shame. 
We  can  do  nothing  with  him.  My  poor  husband  is  dead 
there  are  four,  five  years.  I  don't  know  what  to  do. 
I  must  'ave  'elp.  My  old  friend  Lord  Westerham,  'e 
advise  me  to  send  for  an  English  public  schoolboy. 
Do  you  play  the  cricket  ball  and  footing,  hein  ?  So  I 
put  in  the  advertisement,  isn't  it  so?  I  am  much 
worried  about  my  boy.  Ee  ees  such  a  very,  very  bad 
boy.  Ee  'as  all  the  bad  'abits.  I  don't  know  what  to  do. 
He  is  but  fifteen  years,  or  you  should  take  him  faire  la 
noce.  Isn't  it  so  ?  But  he  is  only  a  child  yet.  I  'ave 
a  what-you-call  cook  maid,  who  will  do  for  him.  Very 
pretty  she  is.  Ah,  mon  Dieu,  le  gout  du  tablier.  Ca 
se  trouve  a  dixt-sept  ans  /  C'est  toujours  la  mime 
chose." 

Harold  felt  himself  growing  scarlet  and  was  relieved 
when  the  old  woman  relapsed  into  French.  Presently 
she  rang  a  bell,  and  ordered  the  servant  to  summon 
Monsieur  le  Baron  and  Monsieur  L'Abbe  Kistemaecker. 
The  Abbe,  a  red-faced  furtived-eyed  Fleming  with 
oiled  black  hair,  whom  Harold  supposed  he  was  dis- 
placing, arrived  with  the  hobbledehoy  with  the  bad 
habits.  Harold  thought  that  never  in  his  life  had  he 
set  eyes  on  such  a  revolting  youth.  He  was  big  for 
his  age,  fat,  white-faced  and  spotty.  Every  now  and 
then  he  sucked  his  teeth  audibly  and  made  nasty 
noises  with  his  mouth.     A  horrible  down  grew  over 
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the  lower  part  of  his  face ;  a  cluster  of  black  hairs 
sprouted  from  a  wart  just  below  his  chin  ;  the  back  of 
his  neck  was  covered  with  inflamed  pimples.  Harold 
was  anxious  not  to  be  insular  or  prejudiced  ;  but  his 
future  pupil's  appearance  made  him  ill.  Augusta 
submitted  to  his  mother's  embrace  with  reluctance, 
and  answered  her  questions  about  his  morning's  work 
with  barely  concealed  insolence.  Madame's  sister  and 
her  husband,  Monsieur  et  Madame  de  la  Longue  Haye, 
now  made  their  appearance  and  Harold  was  cere- 
moniously presented  to  them.  Then  luncheon  was 
announced,  and  they  moved  into  the  great  salle-a- 
manger.  During  luncheon  Harold  was  able  to  take 
stock  of  his  hosts.  He  decided  that  he  liked  the 
Baroness.  Monsieur  de  la  Longue  Haye  and  his  wife 
were  more  forbidding.  They  looked  to  Harold  as  if 
they  had  just  "  concealed  the  body."  Monsieur  had 
a  wax-like  skin  and  a  black  moustache  and  wore 
shiny  black  clothes.  His  cuffs  gleamed  in  contrast. 
He  was  elaborately  polite  and  suave  and  very  defe- 
rential to  the  Baroness.  His  wife  was  smartly  dressed 
and  voluble — gay,  but  much  less  kindly  than  Madame 
de  Forville-St.  Vaast.  The  Abbe  ate  steadily,  drank 
his  wine  with  great  gusto,  and  said  little,  wearing  an 
expression  of  extreme  offence.  Harold  thought  he  was 
hunting  for  an  opportunity  of  being  rude  to  him. 

Through  the  window  of  the  dining  room  a  lovely 
vista  of  formal  gardens  displayed  itself.  The  gardens 
merged  eventually  into  a  wild  stretch  of  forest  land 
which  rose  up  until  a  line  of  bare  crags  detached 
themselves  from  the  vegetation.  It  was  an  alluring  view, 
and  the  glamor  of  foreign  parts,  the  thrill  of  being 
among  foreigners,  went  to  Harold's  head  and  made  all 
he  saw  seem  delightful.  After  luncheon.  Monsieur  de  la 
Longue  Haye  took  him  aside  to  talk  business.  He  it  was 
who  had  undertaken  on  his  sister-in-law's  behalf  to  secure 
an  English  tutor  for  the  young  Baron.  The  Belgian 
comphmented  Harold  on  the  excellence  of  his  refer- 
ences;  and    Harold    gathered   that    he    had   written 
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specially  to  the  master  of  his  college,  to  old  Harbord 
(fancy  old  Harbord  !)  and  to  his  late  tutor  and  that 
he  had  received  glowing  replies  from  them  all.  The 
position  was  one  of  importance,  it  appeared.  The 
Forville-St.  Vaast  family  had  great  wealth.  The 
late  Baron  had  been  in  the  Diplomatic  Service. 
Auguste's  unfortunate  tendencies  were,  therefore,  the 
more  to  be  deplored,  for  he  would  have  a  career  in 
front  of  him.  It  was  desirable  that  Harold  should 
inculcate  "  the  English  phlegm."  His  mother  wished 
Auguste  to  be  moulded  in  the  form  of  "  le  gentleman 
britannique."  On  the  question  of  salary,  Monsieur  de  la 
Longue  Haye  indicated  that  the  Baroness  was  prepared 
to  be  munificent.  Three  thousand  francs  a  year  would 
be  paid  and,  of  course,  all  Monsieur  Firbank's  expenses. 
Harold  was  more  interested  in  his  hours  of  freedom 
than  in  his  salary,  and  when  he  learned  that  the 
services  of  Monsieur  rAbb6  Kistemaecker  were  to  be 
partially  retained,  for  the  teaching  of  religion  and 
mathematics  and  other  subjects,  and  that  his  free  time 
would  therefore  be  considerable,  he  agreed  with 
alacrity  to  take  the  position  which  was  offered  him. 
The  arrangement  was  completed,  his  personality  and 
appearance  were  agreeable  to  Madame  de  Forville-St. 
Vaast ;  he  stayed. 

For  two  long  years,  with  brief  holidays  in  London^ 
Harold  continued  in  Madame  de  Forville-St.  Vaast's 
service,  imbuing  Auguste  with  the  "  English  phlegm.'* 
All  this  time  his  real  life  centred  round  the  play  he 
was  writing,  round  his  novel,  his  poems,  and  his  other 
literary  endeavours.  He  did  not,  during  this  period,, 
get  to  like  Belgium  any  the  better.  When  the  vil- 
legiature  at  Forville  came  to  an  end,  and  the  family 
moved  to  their  hdtel  in  the  Avenue  Louise,  he 
enjoyed  himself  very  much.  Brussels  seemed  charm- 
ing and  the  Baroness  was  delightful  to  him.  He  liked 
going  with  her  to  the  Monnaie,  motoring  in  the  Bois 
de  la  Cambre,  riding  with  Auguste  (the  one  thing 
Auguste  was  proficient  in),  or  slipping  off  by  himself 
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to  the  Scala  to  watch  Meg  Villars  dance  and  to 
absorb  "  life."  But  after  a  while  these  pleasures 
palled.  He  sighed  for  England,  for  London.  There 
was  something  unclean  about  the  life  he  was  living. 
The  Baroness  had  almost  pushed  him  into  an  inti- 
macy with  one  of  her  maids.  At  first  her  cynical, 
worldly  point  of  view  was  amusing  enough,  and  he 
thought  how  much  "  more  sensible "  foreigners  were 
than  English  people — his  parents  for  example — how 
much  less  prudish  and  absurd.  The  realization  that 
*'  men  will  be  men "  and  so  on,  appealed  to  him. 
Madame's  propensity  for  naughty  novels  also  charmed 
him.  But  after  a  while  he  grew  disgusted.  The 
Baroness's  novels  were  always  about  adultery  or  for- 
nication or  something  worse :  and  she  spent  her  whole 
life  reading  them,  or  playing  cards  or  going  to  Mass. 
It  offended  his  virile  youthfulness  that  a  woman  of 
her  age  should  pay  such  exaggerated  attention  to 
such  subjects.  She  could  think  of  nothing  else.  She 
absorbed  herself  in  speculations  about  her  son,  watched 
him  like  a  lynx  to  see  when  he  would  begin  to  take  a 
fancy  to  the  girl  she  had  prepared  for  him  and 
pestered  Harold  into  discussions  on  the  point.  Harold 
felt,  when  the  first  excitement  had  worn  off,  that  he 
was  being  deteriorated,  sullied.  He  was  not  sure 
whether  he  liked  Continental  life  so  tremendously 
after  all.  He  began  to  think  more  and  more  of  the 
cold,  clean  English  girls  he  knew,  and  of  Petronella 
Stapledon  in  particular.  She  wasn't  cold,  he  suspected, 
but  she  was  clean  and  pure.  His  suppressed  idealism 
luxuriated  in  the  thought  of  her.  When  would  he 
see  her  again  ?  Whenever  he  found  himself  in  any 
of  the  hotels  in  the  upper  town  frequented  by  English 
people,  he  looked  out  for  her.  She  had  told  him  she 
was  fond  of  travel,  and  most  people  spent  a  day  or 
two  in  Brussels  sooner  or  later. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  his  absorption  in  his  literary 
work,  he  could  not  have  borne  his  exile.  But  he  did 
not  wish  to  embark  on  the  conquest  of  London  before 
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he  had  something  to  conquer  it  with.  His  verses 
appeared  often  enough  in  the  weekly  press,  and  soon 
he  would  publish  a  little  volume  of  them ;  the  novel 
he  had  just  completed  he  could  put  in  an  agent's 
hands,  but  his  play  "The  Fortune" — that  he  must 
bring  to  London  himself.  In  his  room  in  the  Avenue 
Louise,  when  he  could  escape  from  Auguste  or  avoid 
gossipping  with  the  Baroness,  he  would  hug  his 
certainty  of  his  own  talent.  The  idea  of  his  play  was 
new ;  the  play  was  brilliant.  The  dialogue,  as  he  read 
it  over  to  himself,  seemed  incomparable.  The  rounds 
of  applause  which  would  follow  the  fall  of  the  curtain 
on  the  last  act  rang  already  in  his  ears.  He  hadn't 
any  doubt  of  "The  Fortune's"  success.  There  was 
no  trouble  w^hich  he  could  possibly  have  taken  which 
he  hadn't  taken  over  it.  He  knew  Bataille,  Brieux, 
Porto-Riche,  Alfred  Capus,  and  every  other  successful 
French  playwright  almost  by  heart.  His  room  was 
filled  with  other  people's  plays.  He  studied  their 
technique  by  the  hour  together;  examined  their 
devices  for  bringing  on  the  characters  and  removing 
them,  their  way  of  producing  stage  effects.  Some- 
times he  would  re-write  a  scene  a  dozen  times  till  he 
had  it  just  right — as  nearly  perfect  as  he  could 
possibly  make  it.  He  wrote  to  James  long  letters 
describing  his  work,  and  James,  who  never  cared  a 
rap  about  his  literary  endeavours,  seemed  actually 
interested,  and  made  a  suggestion  about  the  last  act 
which  struck  him  as  a  vast  improvement. 

At  last  "  The  Fortune  "  was  finished,  and  his  novel 
had  been  accepted  and  was  to  appear  in  the  autumn. 
The  ball  was  at  his  feet. 

He  had  saved  a  little  money,  about  ^^50,  during  his 
last  year  in  Brussels,  against  the  day  when  he  should 
begin  life  in  London.  Brussels  suddenly  grew  intoler- 
able. Auguste  had  at  last  succumbed  to  Jeannette,  and 
was  less  like  "  le  gentleman  britannique "  than  ever. 
His  last  exploit  was  to  kick  a  spaniel  bitch  heavy  with 
pups  until  she  died  in  agony.      Harold  came  on  the 
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poor  thing  too  late  to  save  her,  and  promptly  burst 
into  tears,  much  to  everyone's  contempt.  Auguste 
sniggered  at  him,  voicing  the  general  sentiment  among 
the  domestics,  and  got  his  ears  soundly  boxed.  Madame 
deplored,  with  a  pretty  gesture,  the  fact  that  her  son 
was  such  a  depraved  monster.  But  what  was  one  to  do 
about  it  ?  She  couldn't  do  more  than  pay  Harold 
3,000  francs  a  year  to  turn  him  into  "  le  gentleman  !  " 
She  spared  Harold's  feelings  by  refraining  from  putting 
this  view  into  words,  but  that  was  what  he  seemed  to  see 
lurking  at  the  back  of  her  pretty  brown  eyes.  He 
kissed  her  hand,  with  a  gallantry  picked  up  in  Brussels 
and  announced  his  departure,  an  announcement  which 
the  Baroness  received  with  well-bred  equanimity. 
London  once  more  ! 

It  was  absurd  for  a  man  of  twenty-six  to  be  so 
excited,  Harold  thought.  But  when  the  day  came  for 
his  departure  he  was  beside  himself.  It  was  June, 
London  would  be  at  its  loveliest.  He  was  beginning 
life — at  last.  Looking  at  himself  in  the  glass,  he  had 
to  confess  he  hardly  looked  a  day  over  twenty-two. 
And  Murdoch  was  on  a  visit  to  London.  And  "  The 
Fortune" — all  typed,  and  bound  in  "art"  green  paper, 
with  the  stage  directions  underlined  in  red  ink — was 
lying  heavy  and  important  at  the  bottom  of  his  suit- 
case. Oh,  to  talk  to  decent  English  people  once 
again ;  to  nice  reserved  women  with  clear  eyes  and 
healthy  skins !  To  see  an  English  rose  growing  on  an 
English  hedge !  Sea-sickness  and  homesickness  wrestled 
with  him  as  the  boat  neared  Dover  soon  after  four 
o'clock.  The  sea  was  choppy  and  there  was  a  slight 
drizzle — but  depression  was  unthinkable.  In  half  an 
hour  he  would  experience  the  unutterable  joy  of 
swallowing  his  first  dear,  nasty  English  cup  of  tea ! 
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**  My  God,  Harold,  when  did  you  have  your  hair  cut 
last  ?  "  was  Murdoch's  first,  characteristic  remark.  It 
was  about  half-past  eleven  in  the  morning  and  Murdoch 
was  in  bed,  proposing  shortly  to  ring  for  his  bath. 
They  were  staying  in  rooms  in  Duke  Street,  where  they 
had  often  stayed  together  before,  in  Oxford  days. 
Harold  had  tried  to  sleep  after  his  arrival  from  Charing 
Cross,  but  the  effort  had  not  been  a  success — he  was 
much  too  excited.  He  sat  in  his  pyjamas  on  the  end 
of  James'  bed,  with  one  of  James'  Egyptian  cigarettes 
between  his  lips,  blissfully  happy.  It  was  almost  too 
good  to  be  true.  Waves  of  sentimental  recollection 
broke  over  him  when  he  saw  a  bottle  of  Advocaat 
standing  luxuriously  yellow  on  the  table  by  the  side 
of  the  bed.  A  flood  of  memories  of  James'  Oxford 
diggings,  and  of  the  good  times  he  had  known  in  the 
past,  were  invoked  by  it. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  be  too  sleepy  to  dance  to-night  ? 
If  not,  we  might  make  a  partie  carree :  My  Aunt  Vi  and 
Janet  and  us  two.  But  I  can't  have  you  with  your 
nair  looking  like  that  1  I  don't  think  too  highly  of  my 
relatives:  all  the  same,  I  couldn't  inflict  on  them  a 
dago  with  a  Belgian  quiff.  I  shall  have  to  take  you 
round  to  Henri  to  see  what  he  can  make  of  you.  .  .  ." 

James  was  never  in  a  hurry  to  hear  what  Harold  had 
to  tell  him.  He  would  interpose  hours  of  nonsense 
before  unloosing  the  torrent  of  "  news  "  which  Harold 
panted  to  unfold,  and  before  he  would  give  any  of  the 
information  about  himself  which  Harold  was  longing  to 
hear.  They  lunched  at  Princes'  and  drank  a  great 
deal  of  Hock  cup ;  then  walked  down  Jermyn  Street 
to  enable  Harold  to  buy  himself  a  wearable  collar  and 
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tie  for  the  evening,  and  to  see  what  Henri  could  do 
with  the  Belgian  quiff.  Afterwards  they  went  on  into 
the  Park.  To  be  once  more  in  London  in  this  perfect 
June,  and  to  be  with  James,  were  a  combination  of 
delights  which  made  Harold  almost  delirious.  Every- 
one looked  happy.  The  sun  sparkled,  the  rhododen- 
drons blazed  with  colour,  the  clean,  white  English 
girls  looked,  to  Harold's  eyes,  like  goddesses  in  their 
summer  frocks.  Indescribable  gaiety  was  in  the  air. 
Harold  thought  he  had  never  seen  so  many  people 
looking  so  happy. 

On  their  way  back  from  the  Park  they  walked  through 
Mayfair,  and  Harold  thought  of  the  play  in  the  bottom 
of  his  suit  case  and  gazed  at  a  little  house  in  Curzon 
Street  where  he  would  live — perhaps — when  he  was  a 
famous  man ! 

"  I  suppose  you  are  going  to  join  the  Press-gang 
then,  Harold  ?  "  Murdoch  inquired,  bringing  his  friend 
to  earth  with  a  run,  "  and  wear  an  '  art '  hat  and  a 
two-days'  beard  and  live  in  Soho  ?  " 

"  I  may  have  to  for  a  bit,"  Firbank  confessed.  "  But 
I  hope  to  make  something  out  of  my  novel,  which 
Cronshaws  are  publishing  in  September.  And,  then, 
there's  my  play :  '  The  Fortune.'  I  feel  convinced  it 
will  enable  me  to  make  mine.  Journalism,  if  I  can  get 
any  to  do,  will  keep  me  going  in  between." 

"The  worst  of  plays,"  James  remarked  idly,  "  is  that 
it  takes  about  five  years  to  get  three  people  to  read  one. 
And  probably  none  of  the  three  wants  it.  And  last  of  all 
the  author  died  also  !  Still  you  may  have  luck.  Write 
and  tell  me  what  happens.  I  like  to  hear  theatrical 
news  when  I'm  alone  at  Mount  Dore  among  my 
pigeons.     .     .     ." 

James  began  the  personal  details  for  which  his  friend 
was  longing,  and  described  his  life  among  the  Dublin 
hills.  James  always  pretended  not  to  care  for  Mount 
Dore,  insisted  that  he  was  an  Englishman  and  not  a 
Celt.  All  the  same,  he  was  living  all  alone  in  his  old 
home,  with  his  father's  old  servants  to  wait  on  him. 
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He  was  not  rich,  but  he  had  enough  to  enable  him  to 
please  himself  as  to  what  he  did  with  his  life.  As  he 
went  on  with  his  description  of  the  wild  solitudes  of 
Wicklow  and  of  his  travels  into  the  West  of  Ireland, 
while  they  were  changing  for  dinner,  Harold  reflected 
that  of  all  his  friends  James  was  the  only  one  who  had 
sufficient  character  to  "do  nothing."  He  knew  that 
he  himself  would  die  of  boredom  in  two  years  if  he 
hadn't  set  himself  the  task  of  catching  the  will  o'  the 
wisp  "success." 

In  the  taxi,  on  their  way  to  Mrs.  Leyson's  abode  in 
Hans  Place,  Harold  mentioned  to  Murdoch  that  this 
was  the  first  time  that  he  had  been  to  a  big  London 
house.  James  replied  characteristically  that  the  house 
wasn't  big,  and  that  his  Aunt  Vi's  cook  was  a  disgrace 
to  a  Frenchwoman,  and  that  the  dinner  would  certainly 
be  vile. 

"  I  think  Petronella  Stapledon  and  Formby  will 
probably  be  there  as  well.  They  are  going  on  to  Daly's 
with  us  and  to  the  dance.  You  danced  with  her,  didn't 
you,  at  that  St.  Luke's  ball  ?  I  haven't  ever  exchanged 
two  words  with  the  girl.  How  does  she  dance  ?  She 
looks  as  if  she  might  be  rather  heavy.     .     .     ." 

Harold's  heart  was  beating  so  painfully  that  he  could 
hardly  answer  his  friend's  question.  He  felt  himself 
flushing  ridiculously.  His  brain  was  nearly  bursting 
with  excitement.  The  hours  he  had  spent  dreaming 
about  her  in  Brussels !  He  used  to  stand  on  the  steps 
of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  looking  down  over  the  lower 
town  and  away  in  the  direction  of  the  Channel,  think- 
of  nothing  else  but  of  Petronella  Stapledon.  It  was 
his  secret,  the  romance  he  had  hugged  to  himself  for 
all  these  long  years.  Now  fate  was  to  bring  them 
together  again,  and  what  would  happen  ?  He  thought 
darkly  of  Miles  Formby,  whom  he  remembered  on 
James'  staircase  at  St.  Luke's.  He  was  a  good-looking 
fellow,  very  well-off,  and  with  a  wonderfully  assured 
manner — a  regular  woman's  man.  Ten  to  one  they 
were  engaged  already. 
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As  he  and  James  stood  arranging  their  ties  in  the 
looking  glass  in  the  hall  of  Mrs.  Leyson's  house,  while 
the  butler  waited  to  precede  them  upstairs,  a  douche 
of  the  commonplace  seemed  to  come  over  him.  His 
romantic  dreamings  scuttled  away  in  the  background, 
and  in  a  few  moments  he  was  preoccupied  in  turning 
out  banal  small  talk.  His  goddess  turned  into  Miss 
Stapledon,  who  remembered  him,  certainly — but  not 
with  great  clearness — and  chattered  on  as  if  she  were 
wound  up.  He  hadn't  his  wits  about  him  sufficiently 
to  take  stock  of  her.  He  went  down  to  dinner  with 
Janet,  who  accepted  him  as  a  penance,  and  was  hard 
and  bright  to  him — terribly  bright.  Harold  hated 
dining  six ;  like  Casanova,  he  was  only  at  his  best, 
conversationally,  a  deux.  When  he  had  to  talk  across 
a  table  his  sense  of  the  vapidity  of  his  own  remarks 
usually  rendered  them  inaudible.  Six  was  an  uncom- 
fortable number,  and  made  him  feel  gauche.  He  was 
glad  when  dinner  was  over  and  they  went  off  to  Daly's. 
On  the  way  there  he  was  fitted  in  next  to  Peter,  and 
the  nearness  of  her  in  the  gloom  of  the  car,  even  though 
conversation  was  impossible,  seemed  to  bridge  the 
years  and  to  re-establish  a  kind  of  intimacy.  She  wore 
a  frock  of  Nattier  blue  charmeuse,  and  her  wTaps 
exhaled  a  delicate,  delicious  perfume.  He  felt  more 
than  his  old  awe  of  her,  and  somehow  she  seemed  almost 
too  good  to  be  true. 

The  dance  was  a  private  subscription  dance  at  the 
Grafton  Galleries,  got  up  in  aid  of  some  fashionable 
charity.  Harold  had  not  been  in  the  beautiful  rooms 
since  his  undergraduate  days.  After  two  years  of  stiff 
Brussels  functions  where  all  the  men  looked  as  if  they 
had  walked  out  of  the  pages  of  one  of  Maupassant's 
worst  novels,  it  was  extraordinarily  exhilarating  to  see 
men  in  good  clothes  who  looked  as  if  they  bathed.  He 
did  not  realise  until  this  moment  quite  how  much  he 
preferred  his  own  countrymen  to  the  various  kinds  of 
foreigners  he  had  come  across.  Another  thing  which 
made  the  G'^afton  Galleries  attractive  was  the  presence 
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of  the  pictures.  Just  now  the  first  Post  Impressionist 
Exhibition,  which  had  thrilled  the  London  art  coteries, 
was  still  on,  and  the  excitement  of  examining  the  pic- 
tures of  Gauguin,  Van  Gogh,  and  Matisse,  not  to  speak 
of  Cezanne  and  the  Russians,  was  added  to  that  of  the 
dancing. 

Miss  Stapledon,  naturally  enough,  spent  most  of  the 
evening  with  Miles  Formby,  and  Harold  only  had  two 
dances  with  her.  His  principal  partner  was  Mrs. 
Leyson  who  was  an  impassioned  waltzer,  and  indeed 
bostoned  even  better  than  her  daughter.  Harold  found 
her  much  easier  to  talk  to  than  Janet,  and  was  quite 
content.  He  was  too  naif  to  reflect  on  how  useful  it 
might  be  to  him  in  the  future  to  be  in  this  lady's  good 
books,  so  that  his  attentions  had  the  advantage  of 
being  untainted  by  motive.  .  .  .  His  last  dance 
with  Peter  was  a  one-step,  just  before  the  end.  It  was 
a  dance  which  owing  to  his  absence  from  London  he 
did  extremely  badly,  so  that  he  had  additional  reasons 
for  asking  his  partner  to  sit  it  out.  They  walked 
through  the  small  ballroom  to  the  end  of  the  long 
galleries,  and  sat  down  under  an  extraordinary  painting 
by  Matisse,  representing  the  rhythmic  dance  of  horrors 
garbed  in  blue.  Some  exciting  Picassos  faced  them, 
and  a  row  of  decorations  to  "  Timon  of  Athens,"  by 
Wyndham  Lewis,  looking  modest,  almost  Academic, 
amid  more  strident  efforts. 

"  You  can't  think  what  it  feels  like  to  be  back  in 
England  after  two  years'  exile,"  Harold  remarked. 
(It  occurred  to  him  that  if  he  said  this  to  everybody  he 
would  get  missiles  at  his  head.  Had  he  said  it  to  her 
before — or  was  it  to  Janet  ?) 

She  turned  her  expressive  blue  eyes  on  him  and  said 
with  a  kind  of  boyish  friendliness  that  she  was  very 
glad  they  had  met  again.  She  had  wondered  if  they 
ever  would.  This  remark  sunk  into  his  brain  and  made 
him  happy  for  days.  So  she  didn't  mind  the  thought 
that  he  had  kissed  her  at  the  St.  Luke's  Ball  ?     Perhaps 
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she  actually  liked  it.  He  dreamt  of  opportunities  when 
he  might  kiss  her  again. 

"  You  must  come  and  see  us  one  day.  I  am  living 
now  with  my  grandmother  in  Bruton  Street.  I'll  write 
and  suggest  a  day  if  you  give  me  your  address." 

He  mentioned  his  rarely  visited  and  modest  club, 
remarking  that  he  hadn't  got  an  address  yet.  .  .  . 
She  made  a  little  opening  for  him  to  talk  about  himself, 
and  he  poured  out  enthusiastic  details.  He  was  a  bad 
tootler  on  his  own  trumpet.  When  he  used  that  instru- 
ment he  was  apt  to  give  nervous,  nerve-shattering  blasts 
which  made  his  listeners  stop  their  ears.  He  was  not 
a  master  of  those  delicate,  insinuating  melodies  which 
alone  are  really  effective.  Formby  came  up  and  claimed 
Peter  for  the  next  dance  just  when  he  had  got  as  far  as 
his  play.  It  was  disappointing  :  but  it  would  keep. 
Ah,  his  play !  She  would  surely  pay  attention  to  him 
— so  he  childishly  reflected — when  "  The  Fortune  "  was 
drawing  all  London  to  some  famous  theatre  !  Already 
in  his  mind,  he  entangled  Peter  vaguely  with  "The 
Fortune "  and  its  success.     .     .     . 

He  was  very  tired  and  sleepy  when  he  and  James 
got  back,  in  the  lovely  dawn,  to  their  rooms  in  Duke 
Street.  Not  even  the  stiff  brandy  which  James  insisted 
on  his  swallowing  sufficed  to  keep  him  awake.  He 
stumbled  happily  to  bed  and  slept  the  clock  round. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

Until  James'  return  to  Mount  Dora,  Harold  scarcely 
had  time  to  think.  James  did  not  do  things  by  halves. 
When  he  came  to  London  he  enjoyed  himself.  Every 
evening  he  went  out,  and  he  nearly  always  took  Harold 
with  him.  And  it  amused  him,  as  in  the  old  days,  to 
bully  Harold  about  his  dancing,  to  criticise  his  clothes, 
his  appearance,  his  behaviour.  Even  the  novel  and  the 
play  were  not  sacred.  James  pulled  the  plot  of  the 
former  to  pieces  under  Harold's  nose,  and  described 
the  denouement  of  the  latter  as  being  "  Adelphi  melo- 
drama washed  over  with  the  thinnest  Barkerine 
veneer." 

After  Harold  had  seen  his  friend  off  from  Euston  by 
the  Holyhead  mail  train,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  crowded 
an  entire  year  of  pleasure,  excitement  and  emotional 
experience  into  the  past  fourteen  days.  James  was 
like  that — a  regular  "  cat-fish  "  stirring  up  the  tank. 
His  fierce  fire  of  vitality  stripped  the  old  paint  off  one's 
ideas,  just  as  the  decorator's  man,  with  his  flare,  takes 
the  old  paint  off  a  door. 

Harold  only  had  about  thirty  pounds  left  over  of  his 
hoard,  and  unless  his  grandmother  relented  and  did 
something  for  him,  he  did  not  know  where  to  turn  for 
more.  However,  with  the  optimism  of  youth  he  was 
convinced  that  something  would  turn  up,  and  set  about 
hunting  for  a  flat.  After  a  good  deal  of  searching  he 
found  what  he  wanted  at  the  top  of  a  handsome  house 
in  George  Street,  near  Torrington  Square — two  rooms, 
a  kitchen  and  a  bathroom,  for  which  he  paid  four 
pounds  a  month.  With  his  mother's  help  and  some 
assistance  from  a  horrible  hire-system  shop,  he  managed 
to  furnish  his  new  home  ;  and  it  was  a  proud  day  when 
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he  left  Duke  Street  and  "  moved  in."  It  seemed  at 
last  as  if  life  had  begun,  as  if  he  had  put  away 
childish  things. 

It  was  the  first  of  July  when  he  entered  his  new 
home,  and  as  he  lay  awake  in  his  "  hire-purchase " 
bedstead  all  alone  under  the  roof,  and  gazed  through 
his  little  window  which  opened  on  to  limitless  chimney- 
pots, away  into  the  dark  blue  night,  a  vague  feeling  of 
melancholy  came  over  him.  He  wasn't  as  young  as 
he  used  to  be.  It  was  no  good  trying  to  be  nineteen 
now,  and  he  was  too  old  to  have  his  mistakes  condoned 
on  the  score  of  youth.  He  would  have  to  wait  for 
years  and  pick  up  no  end  of  experience  before  he 
could  possibly  hope  to  be  thirty-five.  (All  other  ages 
seemed  out  of  the  question.) 

So  this  was  life !  He  grudged  going  to  sleep  for  fear 
he  should  miss  any  of  it.  And  Peter  seemed  to  beckon 
to  him  in  the  distance.  It  was  a  far  cry  from  George 
Street,  Torrington  Square,  to  Bruton  Street;  there 
was  much  to  be  done;  and  to-morrow  he  would  have 
to  start  looking  for  work. 

In  the  morning,  however,  there  came  a  long  letter 
from  his  mother,  begging  him  to  go  home  for  a  week. 
He  felt  ashamed  of  himself  for  not  having  done  so 
before.  Poor  old  dear,  it  was  a  long  time  since  he 
had  seen  her.  "  And  we  are  in  great  trouble,"  the 
letter  said.  "  I  haven't  liked  to  refer  to  it  before, 
but  you  will  have  to  know  sooner  or  later.  Nan  has 
married  old  Mr.  Nuttall,  as  his  third  wife — at  a  regis- 
trar's office.  They  have  gone  to  Norway  for  their 
honeymoon.  (I  can  hardly  bear  to  write  the  word,  it 
seems  so  dreadful.)  Afterwards  they  intend  to  leave 
Westport  altogether,  and  set  up  house  in  London.  He 
is  over  sixty,  and  I  must  say  not  at  all  a  nice  or  good 
man.  I  feel  very  bitterly  about  it,  so  must  not  write 
more.  I  have  not  seen  Nan  since  the  marriage.  I 
couldn't.  "Well,  she  has  chosen  her  own  path,  and  in 
time  to  come,  I  fear  she  will  repent  it.  The  disgrace 
is  hard  to  bear,  for,  of  course,  everyone  says  she  has 
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only  married  him  for  his  money,  and  it  seems  difficult 
to  think  of  any  other  inducement.  It  is  a  sad  cross 
to  me  that  a  daughter  of  mine  should  have  made  such 
a  heartless  and  wicked  bargain.  Father  is  much 
upset  and  has  been  very  poorly  lately,  but  Agatha 
keeps  bright.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you,  my 
boy,  and  to  hear  your  news  and  plans.  You  are  very 
dear  to  us,  and  it  seems  such  a  while  since  you  were 
at  home.  The  weather  has  been  lovely,  and  the 
garden  is  looking  nice. 

Your  loving  mother, 

F.    M.    FiRBANK." 

His  mother's  handwriting  had  never  altered  or  varied 
for  as  long  as  he  could  remember  it,  and  she  always 
signed  herself  "  F.  M.  Firbank,"  instead  of  just 
"  Mother,"  or  "  Frances  Mary  Firbank,"  in  full.  He 
could  imagine  her  writing  it  in  her  little  room  where 
she  made  out  the  laundry  lists  and  added  up  the  house- 
keeping books.  Poor  darling  !  It  would  be  good  to 
see  her  grave  face  again,  and  her  pale  eyes  looking 
over  the  tops  of  her  gold-rimmed  spectacles.  And  to 
think  that  Nan  had  kicked  over  the  traces  at  last — 
not  to  get  herself  into  trouble  with  married  dentists, 
but  to  sell  herself  for  so  much  a  year.  It  seemed  ever 
so  much  worse,  that.  He  remembered  old  Nuttall. 
He  owned  a  number  of  retail  cheese  and  bacon  shops 
in  Liverpool  and  Westport,  was  said  to  be  worth  half 
a  million,  and  lived  in  an  atrocious  villa  of  huge 
proportions,  not  far  from  their  own  house  in  Westport. 
He  had  met  the  old  man  once.  He  had  a  sandy  beard 
and  hard,  blue  eyes,  was  very  fat  and  given  to  ex- 
plosions of  coarse  laughter.  Harold's  refined  soul 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  Mr.  Nuttall.  He  shared 
all  his  mother's  views  on  the  subject.  It  was  another 
disgrace  to  the  family.  Father  was  bad  enough — but 
Nan  was  worse.  And  she  was  coming  to  live  in 
London,  too.  Why  «;fls  Nan  so  tiresome  ?  He  debated 
the  point  in  the  train  on  the  way  to  Westport,  but 
could  find  no  solution  to  the  mystery.    Tiresome  or 
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not,  however,  there  was  something  which  bound  him 
to  Nan,  some  link  of  sympathy  between  them,  which 
didn't  exist  between  him  and  Agatha.  He  looked 
forward  very  much  to  seeing  her  again. 

Westport  revisited  was  more  itself  than  he  could 
have  believed  possible — a  little  uglier,  a  little  dustier, 
that  was  all.  In  St.  Oswald's  nothing  had  changed 
save  the  inmates.  But  on  his  parents  and  on  Agatha 
Harold  found  that  time  had  laid  a  heavy  hand.  His 
father  was  more  timorous  and  untidy  than  ever ;  his 
grizzled  hair  was  more  dusty  even  than  usual,  his 
clothes  were  more  soup-stained.  Mrs.  Firbank  looked 
quite  an  old  woman  now,  but  her  eyes  were  still  clear, 
and  her  clothes  neat,  and  she  retained  her  graceful 
figure.  But  the  most  surprising  change  of  all  was  in 
Agatha.  Agatha  seemed  visibly  to  have  shrunk,  to 
have  become  desiccated  as  though  the  blood  had 
congealed  in  her  veins.  She  looked  like  a  woman 
who  only  half  lived.  Some  of  the  vitality  (though 
none  of  the  harshness)  seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  her 
voice.  She  still  fed  on  Breakfast  Poasties,  and  left  piles 
of  back  numbers  of  *'  Womanhood,"  together  with 
Volumes  of  Essays  on  Peasant  Arts  and  Tracts  on  the 
subject  of  man-made  laws,  lying  about  in  the  sitting- 
rooms.  Harold  got  the  impression  that  his  mother 
was  beginning  to  be  a  little  disquieted  by  Agatha,  to  be 
conscious  that,  perhaps,  as  a  product  of  modern 
education,  she  was  not  entirely  a  success. 

Harold  was  delighted  to  see  his  mother  again,  and 
enjoyed  having  long  talks  with  her.  She  was  ever 
so  much  better  when  Agatha  was  away;  Agatha's 
presence  was  a  perpetual  embarrassment  to  them. 
Agatha  must  have  guessed  this  and  been  piqued  by  it, 
for  she  seemed  to  take  an  unholy  delight  in  inter- 
rupting Harold's  conversations  with  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Firbank,  however,  enjoyed  the  feeling  that  Harold 
was  now  a  man,  and  that  she  could  ask  his  advice.  It 
was  a  long  time  since  she  had  had  a  man  to  lean  on 
in  this  way,  for  poor  Pennington  had  always  been  a 
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broken  reed !  Their  principal  topic  was,  naturally 
enough,  Nan's  marriage. 

"  We  found  out  that  whenever  she  was  supposed  to 
be  spending  the  afternoon  with  Doris  Harford,  she 
was  really  round  at  Mr,  Nuttall's.  .  .  .  And 
everyone  knew  it  except  ourselves  ! "  Mrs.  Firbank 
lamented,  "  That  was  what  was  so  humiliating.  All 
the  congregation  at  Holy  Trinity  knew  it.  At  last 
Miss  Matthews  came  round  and  dropped  a  hint,  and  I 
taxed  Nan  with  it,  and  she  made  a  most  painful  scene. 
The  next  thing  that  happened  was  their  marriage  at 
a  registrar's  in  Liverpool.  Nan  went  off  one  morning 
in  her  ordinary  clothes,  and  I  haven't  seen  her  since. 
But  father  went  to  Liverpool  and  verified  the  fact 
that  they  were  married.  I'm  really  glad  it  wasn't  in 
church,  Harold.  It  would  have  seemed,  somehow,  an 
insult  to  Almighty  God.  She  was  only  a  child — 
scarcely  twenty-one — and  he  was  well  over  sixty,  and 
a  very  bad-living  man.  There  are  the  most  dreadful 
stories  about  him  and  the  assistants  in  his  shops. 
And  he  owns  a  London  weekly  paper,  you  know — 
'The  Smart  Woman.'  There  was  some  scandal 
about  the  editress.  But  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it. 
I  believe  it  will  kill  your  father.  He  has  been  quite  a 
changed  man  since  Nan  left  us.     .     .     ." 

"  I  suppose  I  shall  see  her,  if  she  comes  to  live  in 
London,"  said  Harold. 

"  Well,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  keep  an  eye  on 
the  poor  child,"  Mrs.  Firbank  observed.  "  I  don't  think 
I  shall  have  the  heart  to  go  and  see  her  myself.  I 
simply  couldn't  bear  the  sight  of  her  luxury  and 
wealth  —  knowing  that  she  had  bought  them  by 
shame.  Oh  Harold,  it's  terrible.  It's  prostitution. 
How  else  can  one  look  at  it  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  she  really  liked  him,"  said  Harold,  lamely. 
"  Some  girls  do  like  old  men.  ...  It  has  been 
known." 

Mrs.  Firbank  shook  her  head  gloomily.  She  would 
not  be  comforted. 
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"  I  wonder  what  made  him  become  a  newspaper 
proprietor,"  Harold  observed,  pursuing  a  private  train 
of  thought.  "  Rum  thing  for  a  Lancashire  tradesman 
to  do.  '  The  Smart  Woman  '  isn't  such  a  bad  property, 
I  believe.  At  least  one  sees  it  on  every  bookstall. 
It's  a  rum  world.  And  little  Nan  is  Mrs.  Nuttall ! " 
.  .  .  Harold  was  conscious  in  himself  of  a  slight 
weakening  in  his  disapproval.  Was  it,  perhaps,  some- 
thing to  do  with  Mr.  Nuttall's  connection  with 
journalism?  Good  God!  Mr.  Nuttall  was  his  brother- 
in-law  ! 

"  Don't  talk  of  it,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Firbank,  gently. 
"  I  can't  bear  it.  .  .  .  Tell  me  about  your  adven- 
tures in  Brussels  and  about  your  plans.  I  am  so 
interested  in  all  your  doings,  my  boy.  I  haven't 
much  left  to  care  about  now,  and  I  want  so  much  to 
see  you  settled  in  life.     .     .     ." 

They  were  talking  in  the  summer-house  in  the 
shady  garden  of  St.  Oswald's.  Mrs.  Firbank  was 
sitting  in  her  low  chair  with  a  pile  of  mending  by  her 
side.  She  was  occupied  at  the  moment  in  darning 
one  of  her  husband's  socks,  and  Harold  watched  the 
darn  proceeding  with  a  kind  of  fascination.  It  was  a 
beautiful  piece  of  work — quite  perfect  in  its  own  line. 
Whenever  he  talked  to  his  mother  she  always  seemed 
to  be  darning  a  sock,  and  from  watching  her  frequently 
he  had  acquired  almost  an  expert  knowledge  of  the 
art.  His  mother's  skill  in  minute  domestic  tasks 
enchanted  him,  and  remained  in  his  memory.  There 
was  no  one  like  her  for  making  marmalade,  and  she 
could  do  almost  anything  with  her  needle,  and  for  a 
certain  kind  of  shopping  she  was  unequalled.  A  wave 
of  tenderness  for  her  welled  up  in  him  as  he  watched 
her  severe,  intent  face.  Poor  dear,  she  always  made 
the  heaviest  weather  possible  over  all  her  troubles. 
Nan's  dash  for  liberty  must  have  been  a  shocking  blow. 
Harold  began  to  talk  to  her  about  his  life  during  the 
last  two  years — then  about  his  novel  and  the  play. 
He    mentioned    having    met    Murdoch    in    London. 
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Murdoch's  name  elicited  a  pained  and  anxious  look 
from  his  mother.  It  was  almost  as  though  she  was 
faintly  jealous  of  his  influence  over  her  boy. 

"  You  must  remember,  Harold,"  she  remarked, 
a  propos  de  bottes,  "  you  will  have  to  fight  your  own 
battles  in  this  world.  Nobody  else  can  fight  them  for 
you.     It  isn't  any  use  relying  on  others.     .     .     ." 

It  took  Harold  at  least  half  an  hour  of  conversational 
manoeuvring,  after  this  unfortunate  expression  of 
opinion,  before  he  was  able  to  broach  the  question 
of  financial  help.  He  did  it  at  last,  however,  and  his 
mother  was  more  generous  than  he  had  anticipated.  She 
was  certainly  kindlier  in  her  old  age — still  a  little 
unbending  on  questions  of  principle,  but  far  more 
tolerant  of  youthful  vagaries  than  he  had  known  her 
to  be.  He  stayed  till  the  end  of  the  week,  then  re- 
turned to  his  Bloomsbury  flat — the  home  of  all  romance, 
his  spring-board  into  the  ocean  of  fame — with  a  cheque 
in  his  pocket,  and  several  crates  of  books  and  pictures, 
kitchen  utensils  and  furniture  following  him  by  goods 
train. 

As  he  drove  through  the  steaming,  blazing,  half- 
deserted  streets,  he  passed  Winnie — a  Winnie  mons- 
trously changed,  and  pushing  along  a  baby  in  a 
perambulator,  but  still  recognizable.  He  looked  at 
her,  but  she  did  not  know  him,  and  he  realized  with 
a  chuckle  that  she  would  probably  not  have  remem- 
bered if  he  had  stopped  and  told  her.  We  should  all 
of  us  be  surprised,  he  reflected,  if  we  could  discover 
what  we  mean  to  other  people ;  just  how  much  in 
some  cases,  just  how  little  in  others.  It  was  good  for 
Harold's  vanity  to  observe  that  he  had  not  meant 
anything  to  Winnie. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

The  search  for  work  on  which  Harold  started  on  his 
return  from  Westport  was  an  undertaking  full  of  un- 
pleasantness and  miserably  unsuccessful  in  its  results. 
He  was  a  little  old  to  begin  looking  for  jobs,  and  he 
found  that  in  Fleet  Street  the  excellence  of  his  degree 
did  not  have  the  smallest  effect  on  the  men  who  had 
work  to  give  away.  Harold  found  the  editors  he  inter- 
viewed hard,  off-hand,  and  rather  busy.  They  seemed 
to  resent  his  type ;  sizing  him  up  quickly,  they  had  no 
use  for  him.  Sometimes  when  friends  came  in  and  he 
noticed  the  rapport  existing  between  different  members 
of  the  mysterious  profession  he  felt  as  if  it  must  be 
like  a  club.  Once  he  could  gain  admission  it  would  be 
all  right,  everything  would  be  changed. 

The  only  offices  where  he  found  any  encouragement 
were  those  of  the  papers  which  had  printed  his  verses. 
The  editor  of  one  of  these — a  weekly  review  called 
*'  The  Critic  " — gave  him  two  or  three  novels  to  take 
home  and  told  him  to  write  two  hundred  words 
about  each.  He  was  an  elderly  Scotsman  who  wore  a 
dented  bowler  on  the  back  of  his  head  and  looked  at 
him  out  of  shrewd,  humorous  grey  eyes.  His  name 
was  McEwen.  That  was  a  good  day.  In  the  afternoon 
he  went  to  tea  with  Peter  and  her  grandmother,  old 
Lady  Stapledon,  bursting  with  elation  and  self- 
confidence.  He  was  determined  to  make  his  two 
hundred  words  of  such  petrifying  brilliance  that  he 
would  be  taken  on  at  once  as  head  reviewer.  Peter 
flashed  her  blue  eyes  on  him  in  a  way  that  seemed 
suddenly  tender  and  personal. 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  be  a  great  man  in  no  time,"  she 
said,  in  a  mocking  voice  which  had  nevertheless  an 
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undertone  of  sincerity  which  Hfted  him  to  the  seventh 
heaven.  "  I  shall  insist  on  getting  your  novel  from 
the  library  as  soon  as  we  come  back,  in  October.  .  .  . 
I  do  hope  it  will  be  a  success.  And  when  will  you 
know  about  '  The  Fortune  ?'  " 

Harold  said  his  play  was  in  an  agent's  hands  and 
that  he  hadn't  the  least  idea  what  its  fate  was  likely  to 
be.  That  it  would  be  accepted  sooner  or  later  he  was 
convinced.  "And  I  can't  help  feeling  that  it  will  be  a 
success,"  he  added,  boyishly.  He  wanted  his  goddess 
to  know  that  he  intended  to  be  worthy  of  her  at  the 
earliest  possible  minute,  and  that  her  interest  in  him 
would  be  an  inspiration.  He  did  not  know  how  he 
would  exist  until  October  when  she  and  her  grand- 
mother were  due  back  in  Bruton  Street  from  their 
Hampshire  cottage.  He  told  her  about  his  little  flat 
under  the  tiles,  and  his  efforts  at  housekeeping — how 
he  cooked  his  own  breakfast  in  the  mornings  and  made 
his  own  tea.  The  idea  of  a  man  endeavouring  to 
accustom  himself  to  feminine  duties  amused  her. 

"  I  shall  have  to  come  and  make  tea  for  you  one 
afternoon,"  she  said,  laughing,  "  and  boil  you  an  egg. 
I'm  sure  an  egg  to  your  tea  would  be  good  for  you : 
you  look  quite  run  down  after  all  this  hard  work.  .  .  ." 

"  If  I  thought  you'd  really  come,"  said  Harold,  "  I 
wouldn't  stir  from  the  place  for  fear  of  missing  you." 

"  Of  course  I'll  come,"  Peter  interposed,  with  a  look 
of  Irish  impulsiveness  in  her  blue  eyes.  Something 
had  put  her  on  her  mettle.  It  was  as  if  he  had  dared 
her  to  take  risks — not  to  be  "  missish."  "  I'll  come  on 
Thursday  if  you  like.  I'm  lunching  with  Janet  on 
Thursday.  She  wants  to  show  off  her  new  club — the 
Lady's  Sports.  I  could  come  on  afterwards.  Grand- 
mother won't  expect  me  back  till  dinner-time.  I'll 
play  truant  for  an  hour !  " 

When  Thursday  came  Harold  woke  early,  in  an 
absurd  state  of  excitement.  All  the  morning  he  spent 
superintending  Mrs.  Perris,  the  rather  bibulous  char- 
woman who  "  came  in  and  did  for  him."     The  scanty 
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furniture  of  the  flat  was  polished  and  dusted ;  flowers 
were  set  in  vases ;  cakes  enough  to  give  a  whole  choir 
indigestion  were  imported  from  Fullers'.  The  most 
sumptuous  cigarettes  he  remembered  from  his  under- 
graduate days  had  been  specially  ordered  from  the 
Oxford  tobacconist  who  continued  to  give  him  credit. 
Peter,  his  adored  Peter,  was  coming  to  visit  him  all  by 
herself,  in  his  Bloomsbury  garret.  When  she  had  still  not 
arrived,  by  a  quarter  to  five,  he  was  in  the  depths  of 
despair.  Of  course  she  hadn't  really  meant  to  come. 
She  would  make  some  perfectly  vraisemhlable  apology 
when  they  next  met,  or  perhaps  ask  him  to  dinner  to 
make  up.  He  was  nearly  weeping  when  his  electric 
bell  gave  a  discreet  ping-ping.  He  flew  down  the  four 
flights  of  stairs,  taking  them  three  at  a  time,  to  let  her  in. 

"  You've  really  come ! "  he  exclaimed,  with  naif 
emotion. 

She  was  touched  and  charmed  by  his  enthusiasm, 
and  a  little  apprehensive.  "Janet  kept  me  for  hours," 
she  said,  following  him  up  the  stairs,  "  or  I  should  have 
been  here  before.     What  a  jolly  old  house.     .     .     ." 

She  eased  the  situation  for  him  by  talking  gaily; 
charmed  him  by  running  like  a  child  into  all  the  rooms 
of  the  flat,  looking  out  of  all  the  windows,  sitting  down 
on  his  bed  to  see  if  the  springs  were  all  right,  and 
examining  the  kitchen  with  a  delicious  professional  air 
of  the  budding  housewife.  She  eyed  his  gas-cooker 
critically,  then  filled  the  kettle  and  put  it  on  to  boil 
while  Harold  carried  his  immense  collection  of  cakes 
into  the  sitting-room.  He  had  so  much  to  say  he  was 
convinced  he  would  never  get  half  of  it  out  before  she 
had  to  go.  And  why  was  it  he  had  never  noticed  before 
what  an  adorable  room  his  little  box  of  a  kitchen  was  ? 
Peter  had  gone  and  bewitched  it.  She  filled  the  whole 
attic  with  a  faint  fragrance  of  heliotrope.  Everything 
about  her  was  wonderful.  Her  fingers  weren't  ordinary 
fingers ;  her  thin  arms,  discernible  through  her  summer 
blouse,  were  the  arms  of  some  aloof,  unattainable 
creature  between  a  fairy  and  a  goddess.     He  must  hold 
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them,  he  felt,  to  see  if  they  were  real.  .  .  .  He 
carried  the  tea  in  for  her  on  a  tray,  after  she  had  made 
it,  and  watched  ecstatically  while  she  poured  it  out. 
She  asked  him  about  the  editors  and  the  reviews,  and 
was  there  any  news  about  "  The  Fortune  ? "  She 
genuinely  cared  to  hear;  it  wasn't  only  polite  make- 
believe.  Their  intimacy,  which  had  come  and  gone, 
waxed  and  waned  during  the  last  few  weeks,  became 
suddenly  more  complete  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
He  offered  her  a  cigarette  and  sat  by  her  side  on  the 
sofa  while  he  lit  it  for  her.  Opposite  him  were  his 
white  wooden  bookshelves  filled  with  French  books, 
bound  in  exciting  yellow  paper.  One  or  two  Steinlens, 
edged  in  black,  hung  on  the  walls,  and  some  photographs 
of  Greek  statuary. 

"  If  '  The  Fortune '  gets  put  on  anywhere  and  really 
does  succeed,  I  shall  be  quite  rich,"  Harold  said, 
meditatively.  "  It  might  make  a  thousand  or  two  with 
luck,  and  of  course  I  should  get  commissions.     .     .     ." 

"  I  don't  care.  I  like  you  poor,"  said  Petronella, 
unexpectedly,  with  a  little,  cooing  laugh. 

"  Oh,  Peter  !     Don't  laugh  at  me,  my  dear." 

She  didn't  draw  herself  up,  or  move  away  from  him, 
or  object  to  being  called  Peter.  She  only  looked 
through  her  dark  lashes  and  said — almost  inaudibly — 
"  Wasn't  laughing."  While  he  kissed  her  he  whispered 
that  as  she  must  know  that  he  loved  her,  it  wasn't  any 
use  pretending  not  to.  They  sat  absurdly  on  the  hire- 
purchase  sofa ;  he  with  his  arms  about  her  and  his  lips 
to  her  dark  hair,  and  she  all  freshness  and  quivering 
softness  like  a  bird  happy  to  be  caught.  As  the  sofa 
was  very  badly  made  and  had  one  of  the  castors  off,  it 
went  up  and  down,  ridiculously,  w'henever  they  moved. 
.  .  .  Peter  didn't  say  anything  for  a  long  while,  and 
she  didn't  answer  him  when  he  asked  her — ungratefully 
— if  she  really  cared  for  him  a  little. 

"  So  now  you  can  guess  why  I  am  longing  for  *  The 
Fortune'  to  be  a  success,"  he  burbled  at  last.  "  Even 
then  I  suppose  I  shan't  be  much  nearer.     .     .     ." 
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"  I  do  hope  it  will  be  a  success,  Harold,"  she  said, 
suddenly,  red  and  shy.  Then  she  seemed  to  slip  out 
of  his  grasp,  and,  before  he  was  aware  of  it,  to  be 
standing  over  him  smiling.  '*  I  must  go  .  .  .  and 
I  shan't  see  you  again  till  we  come  back  in  October — 
unless  you  can  get  away  for  a  week-end.  .  .  .  But 
grandmother  always  fills  the  Cottage  full  of  ancient 
relatives  whom  I  have  to  entertain.  It's  such  a 
bore.    ..." 

She  tried  to  bring  the  conversation  gently  to  the 
normal.  But  it  wasn't  very  successful.  Her  voice  had 
a  little  choking  laugh  in  it,  like  a  bird's  note.  They 
looked  at  one  another  for  a  moment — two  young  things 
under  the  spell  of  the  great  enchantment — and  their 
wedded  glances  bound  them  together  in  nature's 
marriage  cere  nony  more  securely  than  any  words 
which  they  could  utter. 

"  Now  I'm  going  to  fly.  It's  fearfully  late.  No — I 
won't  have  a  taxi.     I'd  sooner  walk,  it's  so  lovely." 

She  quivered,  for  she  knew  he  was  going  to  kiss  her 
again,  to  hold  her  in  his  arms  tightly.  She  felt  sure — 
almost — that  she  loved  him,  and  she  knew  that  she 
had  no  right  to  do  so.  Nothing  could  come  of  it.  It 
wasn't  at  all  fair  to  the  boy.  .  .  .  Her  thoughts 
got  no  further  than  that,  for  they  were  interrupted  by 
emotion ;  and  as  she  went  down  the  stairs,  with 
trembling  knees  and  beating  heart,  she  did  not  think  at 
all.  Oh,  it  was  lovely  to  be  loved  ;  the  sun  shone ;  and 
the  flowers  and  trees  in  Torrington  Square  seemed  to 
know  her  secret.  The  leaves  of  the  elm-trees  murmured 
to  her  as  she  went  by,  and  there  was  music  in  her 
heart.  Although  she  was  walking  away  from  Harold  as 
fast  as  her  feet  could  carry  her,  she  did  not  seem  to  be 
leaving  him.  And  he,  as  he  sat  by  his  open  window, 
looking  in  the  direction  which  he  knew  she  must  take, 
did  not  feel  either  that  she  had  really  gone.  The  faint 
fragrance  of  heliotrope  hung  about  his  rooms.  Some- 
thing of  her  sweetness  and  charm  and  virtue  had 
remained  and  altered  the  aspect  of  every  familiar  thing, 
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now  commonplace  no  longer.  He  was  so  happy  that  he 
felt  he  must  tell  someone  about  it.  And  whom  should 
he  tell  about  anything  which  really  moved  him  deeply 
unless  it  was  James?  He  wrote  to  James  a  long, 
impulsive  letter  begging  him  to  help  him  with  sugges- 
tions about  "  The  Fortune."  Everything  he  cared  for 
in  the  world  seemed  to  depend  on  the  play.  His  blind 
trust  in  James  made  it  seem  the  most  natural  thing 
imaginable  that  from  the  uplands  of  Mount  Dore  he 
should  be  able  to  suggest  something;  to  give  him 
advice  or  introductions  which  should  achieve  the 
miracle  of  getting  a  west-end  management  to  put  on  a 
comedy  by  an  unknown  author. 


CHAPTER  XV 

Harold  did  not  see  Petronella  again  before  she  went 
away,  but  she  sent  him  a  little  note  which  began  "  Dear 
Harold  "  and  ended  "  yours,  Peter."  Hitherto  he  had 
always  been  "  Dear  Mr.  Firbank,"  and  she  "  yours  very 
sincerely,  Petronella  Stapledon."  The  colour  of  the 
notepaper  and  die  which  she  used  seemed  to  him  as 
perfect  as  her  "  wiggley  "  handwriting,  which  looked  so 
pretty  on  the  page.  And  her  spontaneous  use  of  his 
Christian  name  nearly  choked  him  with  emotion.  He 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  restraining  himself  from 
sending  her  a  letter  twelve  pages  long  in  reply. 

His  parents  asked  him  to  go  home  for  the  month  of 
August,  which  Mrs.  Firbank  declared  "  would  be  so 
terribly  hot  in  town."  But  the  heat  of  London  did  not 
strike  him  as  being  more  likely  to  be  unbearable  than 
the  heat  of  Westport,  and  the  good-natured  McEwen 
(who  had  allowed  himself  to  be  stood  several  whiskies 
and  sodas  at  the  bar  he  frequented,  near  the  offices  of 
"  The  Critic  "),  had  advised  him  that  there  was  plenty 
of  work  to  be  picked  up  by  a  free-lance  who  stayed  in 
London  while  the  other  men  went  on  holiday.  He 
worked  now  with  the  strength  of  ten.  With  all  Heaven 
almost  within  his  grasp,  there  was  nothing  of  which  he 
felt  himself  incapable.  He  went  round  and  bullied 
McEwen  into  giving  him  introductions,  and  armed 
with  these,  carried  editorial  offices  by  storm.  He  soon 
had  all  the  work  he  could  do  with  comfort,  as  inex- 
perience made  him  slow  in  turning  out  his  copy.  By 
the  end  of  the  month,  thanks  to  unwearying  effort,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  had  got  his  "  foot  well  in." 
Two  fresh  excitements  were  now  provided  for  him,  one 
of  them  by  the  arrival  in  London  of  his  sister  Nan 
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(with  Mr.  Nuttall),  the  other  by  the  publication  through 
Cronshaws  of  his  first  novel.  With  this  masterpiece 
he  was,  he  felt  sure,  on  the  point  of  dawning  on  literary 
London.  The  "  critics,"  whom  he  pictured  to  him- 
self as  grave  and  learned  men  with  ascetic  faces, 
like  Cardinals,  would  undoubtedly  hail  him  as  one 
whose  "  future  work  would  be  watched  v/ith  attention." 
They  would,  no  doubt,  declare  him  "  at  a  bound  "  to 
have  "  taken  his  place  in  the  front  rank  of  English 
novelists  of  the  younger  generation."  They  would  dis- 
cuss his  psychology,  reason  with  him  perhaps,  see  the 
underlying  point  of  his  story,  and  compliment  him  on 
having  tried  to  throw  a  new  light  on  an  old  situation. 
And  then  there  were  his  purple  passages,  his  poetic 
descriptions.  No  critic,  ascetic-looking  or  otherwise, 
could  possibly  fail  to  be  knocked  flat  by  these. 

While  he  was  breathlessly  waiting  for  the  "  Car- 
dinals' "  pronunciamenti,  the  re-appearance  of  Nan  made 
a  welcome  diversion.  Harold  had  not  seen  his  sister 
for  some  years.  He  remembered  her  as  a  dark,  untidy, 
wayward  creature — all  naughtiness  and  ill-temper.  He 
couldn't  forget  the  Eddie  Cooper  incident,  long  ago  in 
their  green  youth.  She  must  have  gone  completely  to 
the  deuce,  so  he  imagined,  to  marry  old  Nuttall.  He 
expected  to  find  her  coarsened  and  vulgarised  beyond 
repair. 

Her  arrival  in  London  was  signalised  by  an  ill-written 
pencil  note  on  the  note-paper  of  the  Savoy  Hotel, 
which  reached  him  by  special  messenger : 

"  Dear  Harold, 

"  Do  come  and  dine  to-night  at  seven  and  meet 
Joshua.     We've  got  a  box  at  the  Gaiety.     Love. 

"Nan." 

Harold  stared  at  the  letter,  then  went  off  into  a  peal 
of  laughter  which  non  plussed  the  messenger,  used  as 
he  was  to  expressions  of  emotion  following  from  the 
missives  which  he  carried.  Harold  kept  the  youth 
waiting  while  he  wrote  to  accept,  providing  him,  re- 
gardless of  his  morals,  with  a  cigarette  and  a  glass  of 
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beer.  Evidently  Nan  knew  what  she  was  about. 
The  Savoy,  indeed !  Boxes  at  the  play !  The 
situation  (he  felt)  couldn't  be  quite  as  his  dear  mother 
had  represented  it.  "  Josh  "  perhaps  was  rather  an 
amusing  old  man  after  all.  Was  he  not  proprietor  of 
"The  Smart  Woman,"  and  supposed  to  have  had 
an  intrigue  with  the  editress  ?  He  certainly  couldn't 
be  the  ordinary  type  of  retired  Liverpool  tradesman. 
Harold  found  himself  softening  towards  his  brother-in- 
law,     .     .     . 

They  were  waiting  for  him  in  the  lounge.  Nan, 
completely  self-possessed  amid  scenes  that  must  have 
been  new  to  her — to  his  knowledge,  she  had  scarcely 
been  out  of  Westport  except  for  her  honeymoon  in  the 
whole  of  her  life — rose,  a  vision  of  shimmering  green, 
and  grinned  at  him  with  the  same  gamine  expression 
which  he  remembered  from  his  school  days.  She  always 
used  to  look  like  that  when  she  was  in  a  good  temper. 
For  two  pins  she  would  have  put  her  tongue  out.  He 
never  knew  that  she  had  such  lovely  shoulders.  And  she 
looked  sleek,  like  a  carefully  tended  cat.  Joshua  rose 
from  behind  his  wife  and  shook  Harold's  hand,  then 
returned  to  his  occupation  of  pulling  his  sandy  beard. 
He  had  so  much  beard  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  if 
he  were  smiling  or  stern,  but  his  bad,  blue  eyes  were 
bright,  almost  glittering.  He  was  as  vilely  dressed  as 
Nan  was  smart.  His  evening  clothes  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  hired  from  a  pawnbroker ;  he  wore  a  made-up 
black  tie  half  concealed  under  a  peculiar  sort  of  turn- 
down collar,  and  heavy,  black  walking  shoes.  A 
handkerchief  was  tucked  into  his  waistcoat. 

"  I've  got  awindow  table,"  said  Nan,  "and  I've  ordered 
you  both  cocktails — me,  too  !  So  let's  go  and  have 
them.  We  don't  want  to  be  fearfully  late.  All  very 
well  for  you,  Harold,  but  you're  blas6.  I'm  not,  am  I, 
Josh  ? " 

Joshua  emitted  astonishing  chuckles  from  his  beard 
— long,  reverberating  chuckles  that  went  on  as  they 
threaded  their  way  among  the  tables.     The  chuckles 
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seemed  to  be  an  acknowledgment  that  she  wasn't. 
Even  Harold,  unobservant  as  men  usually  are  about 
their  female  relatives,  could  see  she  wasn't  blas6e.  Her 
zest  for  life  was  positively  petrifying.  She  rattled  on 
all  through  dinner  about  her  plans,  the  house  she  was 
going  to  take,  the  way  she  was  going  to  furnish  it,  the 
things  she  was  going  to  do ;  nor,  in  the  torrent  of  her 
personal  excitements,  did  she  forget  Harold  and  his 
plans.  Harold  was  delighted  to  observe  that  she  wasn't 
in  the  least  ill-mannered.  Her  zest  was  quite  sufficient 
to  make  her  seem  overpoweringly  interested  in  his 
novel,  in  "  The  Fortune,"  in  his  work  and  his  prospects. 
She  radiated  interest  in  things.  Her  vitality,  stored  up 
during  the  empty,  repressed  years  of  her  youth  at 
Westport,  burst  forth  now  into  a  stream  which  carried 
her  companions  with  it.  Joshua  was  borne  along  by 
it,  chuckling  and  contented.  Harold  could  see  that  he 
was  happy  and  amused,  that  Nan's  brisk,  vivacious 
ways  delighted  him.  Whenever  she  bustled  him  about, 
hurried  him  on  or  suggested  he  should  do  something, 
he  would  always  give  his  deep  chuckle  of  contentment. 
By  the  end  of  dinner,  when  he  had  done  full  justice  to 
his  brother-in-law's  champagne,  Harold's  views  on 
mercenary  marriages  had  suffered  a  sea-change. 

About  a  week  later  Nan  came  to  see  him  at  his  flat 
to  have,  as  she  described  it,  "  a  real  good  talk." 

"  Not  much  of  a  dog-kennel  this,  old  boy,  is  it  ?  "  she 
said,  inspecting  the  three  rooms  critically.  Harold 
couldn't  explain  the  associations  by  which  they  were 
hallowed ;  so  he  agreed. 

"  You  wait  till  my  play  is  produced,"  he  added. 
'*  I'll  soon  make  a  move  then.  I  know  exactly  the 
the  house  in  Curzon  Street  I'll  live  in,  when  I've  got 
ten  thousand  a  year.  How  much  have  you  got.  Nan  ?  " 
They  both  laughed  themselves  hoarse  at  this ;  and  Nan 
made  no  attempt  to  keep  up  her  dignity. 

"  I  don't  know.  It's  lots.  I've  got  ;^50,ooo  settled 
on  me,  whatever  happens.  I  should  think  Joshua 
has  about  ;^i5,ooo  a  year,  in  a  good  year.     Rather  a 
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lark,  isn't  it  ?  Better  than  Westport.  My  hat !  It's 
all  very  well  for  mother  to  be  so  disgusted,  but  another 
year  with  Agatha  would  have  killed  me;  or  else  I'd 
have  murdered  her,  or  become  a  wicked  woman  or 
something.  Besides,  Joshua  is  a  good  sort,  when  you 
get  to  know  him.  There's  lots  of  kick  left  in  him,  and 
he's  pleased  as  Punch  at  coming  to  London.  None  of 
his  other  wives  ever  thought  of  bringing  him.  That's 
where  I  score  so  with  Joshua.  He  understands  wives 
— he's  had  so  many.  I've  sent  him  to  get  some  proper 
clothes,  and  to  have  his  beard  combed  out  a  bit.  Do 
you  know  a  really  good  tailor,  Harold  ?  Aren't  his 
evening  clothes  awful?  But  you  watch.  He'll  be  ten 
years  younger  before  I've  done  with  him.  Isn't  this 
a  duck  of  a  suit  ?  I  had  it  made  in  Paris  at  the  same 
place  that  the  Queen  of  Spain  goes  to  ...  It  cost 
about  as  much  as  three  years'  dress  allowance  in  the 
old  days.  As  for  the  underneathies — my  dear,  they're 
positive  dreams.  I  simply  don't  know  myself.  I  feel 
as  if  I  dared  anything  in  them.  .  .  .  No,  don't  be 
horrid,  Harold.  All  I  meant  was  that  they  give  me 
self-confidence,  somehow  !  A  woman's  courage  de- 
pends on  all  kinds  of  things  which  a  man  would  never 
guess.  .  .  ,  You  aren't  going  to  be  lofty  and 
superior  about  me  and  Joshua,  are  you,  Harold  ?" 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Harold,  with  heartfelt  sincer- 
ity, interrupting  for  one  moment  the  torrent  of  his 
sister's  conversation. 

"  I  am  so  glad.  I  didn't  really  think  you  would  be. 
Now  we  can  have  such  fun.  When  does  the  novel 
come  out  ?  " 

Harold  told  her  the  date — September  15 — the  fol- 
lowing Thursday. 

"  Do  you  think  it  would  buck  up  the  sales  if  I  went 
round  in  a  car  to  all  the  big  booksellers'  and  ordered 
a  dozen  copies  at  each  ?  Let's.  It  will  be  such  fun. 
There's  a  car  outside.  It's  one  we've  hired.  We  are 
going  to  buy  one  as  soon  as  we've  got  our  house." 

Harold  put  on  his  hat  and  accompanied  his  sister 
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down  to  the  waiting  coup6 — wondering  all  the  time 
how  she  and  Peter  would  get  on.  Nan  was  a  dear — 
but  wasn't  she  just  a  shade  strident  ?  He  hoped  she 
would  tone  down  a  little  when  she  got  more  used  to 
things.  They  spent  a  mad  half-hour  driving  to 
Smith's  and  Bumpus,  and  the  Times  Library,  and 
Hatchard's  and  Mudie's  and  the  other  big  booksellers, 
ordering  copies  of  the  novel  to  be  sent,  on  the  day  of 
publication,  to  the  Savoy  Hotel.  Nan,  regardless  of 
Harold's  blushes,  told  the  astonished  assistants  where- 
ever  she  went,  that  it  was  an  extremely  clever  novel, 
and  they  would  be  certain  to  have  a  huge  demand 
for  it. 

"  At  all  events,  they'll  all  know  its  name  now — and 
yours  too — won't  they  ? "  Nan  remarked,  as  she  drove 
him  on  to  the  Savoy  for  tea.  "  Do  you  think  I  laid  it 
on  quite  thick  enough  ?  I  shall  go  round  on  the  day 
of  publication  and  choke  them  all  off  if  they  haven't 
got  stacks  of  copies  lying  about.  I  needn't  read  it, 
need  I,  Harold  ?  I  don't  say  that  out  of  beastliness, 
but  I  never  read  anything  except  catalogues — I 
haven't  time.  You  must  help  me  choose  the  furniture 
for.  our  house.  The  trouble  is  that  people  in  shops 
will  tell  me  what  I  ought  to  have,  instead  of  selling  me 
what  I  want.  Why  can't  they  let  me  buy  what  I 
please,  that's  what  I  want  to  know  ?  The  shop- 
assistants  all  raise  their  eyebrows  and  cough  because  I 
won't  invest  in  one  of  their  '  suites.'  I  like  to  buy  bit 
Dy  bit.  You  get  so  much  more  fun  that  way.  Besides, 
I  hate  a  whole  lot  of  chairs  all  exactly  the  same  ;  and 
things  '  to  match  '     .     .     ." 

The  house  in  which  Nan  had  decided  to  start  her 
London  career,  was  not  in  Mayfair  as  might  have  been 
expected,  or  even  in  Belgravia — it  was  on  Campden 
Hill.  It  appeared  that  Nan  was  devoid  of  social 
ambitions.  She  "  didn't  want  the  fag  of  trying  to  do 
all  those  rotten  stunts."  Besides,  Joshua  wouldn't 
ever  look  the  part,  and  she  didn't  see  why  she  should 
feed  a  whole  crowd  of  cats,  who  would  start  scratching 
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them  both  to  pieces  before  they'd  emptied  their  mouths! 
Joshua  knew  plenty  of  amusing  people,  actors  and 
actresses,  writers,  and  such  like.  "  They  might  be 
useful  to  you,  Harold,  some  of  them.  ...  So 
what  was  the  use  of  setting  up  in  South  Audley  Street  ? 
I  should  be  bored  to  death  in  a  year  if  I  tried  to  do  as 
my  neighbours,"  Nan  went  on,  "but  at  Campden  Hill 
we  can  live  our  own  lives,  entertain  our  own  friends, 
and  do  as  we  please.     .     .     ." 

The  house  they  had  taken  was  a  long,  early-Victorian 
dwelling  with  big,  light,  well-proportioned  rooms.  It 
stood  in  the  middle  of  a  large  garden,  sheltered  behind 
tall  stone  walls,  and  its  well-trimmed  lawns,  its 
spaciousness  and  tranquility  combined  to  give  it  an 
atmosphere  of  comfort  and  good  cheer. 

Nan  had  not  a  great  deal  of  taste  and  inventiveness 
in  the  matter  of  furniture  and  decorations,  but  Harold 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  what  an  excellent  head 
she  had  on  her  shoulders.  She  seemed  to  visualise 
her  entire  house  as  she  wanted  it — to  the  topmost 
attic — and  everything  she  bought  was  good  of  its 
kind.  Her  husband  thought  her  a  miracle  of  judgment. 
He  didn't  pretend  to  any  knowledge  of  furniture  him- 
self— pictures  were  his  speciality — so  he  gave  her  a 
free  hand,  submitting  with  an  amused  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  to  her  cast-iron  rejection  of  every  single 
article  in  his  Westport  villa.  It  pleased  him  to  feel  that 
at  sixty-five  he  was  beginning  life  again.  A  harder  task 
was  to  get  him  to  surrender  some  of  his  Academicans, 
but  Harold,  in  certain  instances,  galvanised  his  sister 
into  firmness. 

In  the  midst  of  these  excitements  the  novel  was 
published ;  and  James  Murdoch  and  Peter  returned 
to  London.  Nan  sank  rather  into  the  background  in 
Harold's  mind,  not  that  his  thoughts  had  for  a 
moment  forsaken  either  Peter  or  Murdoch,  but  his 
sister's  presence  in  London  had  helped  him  to  bear 
his  loneHness  without  them.  Both  James  and  Peter 
appeared  to  take  a  fancy  to  Nan — to  his  relief  in  one 
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case,  and  to  his  surprise  in  the  other.  He  did  not 
think  for  a  moment  that  James  would  care  for  her. 
He  was  convinced,  indeed,  that  James  would  find  her 
too  loud  and  impetuous,  a  rather  "  impossible  young 
woman "  in  short.  She  and  James,  however,  when 
they  met  at  dinner  at  the  Carlton — for  Nan  played 
up  like  a  brick  over  Harold's  friends  and  entertained 
them  royally — seemed  at  once  to  amuse  one  another^ 
Harold  caught  himself  wishing  that  James  would  show 
as  much  liking  for  his  beloved  Peter.  But  though 
he  was  always  charming  to  Peter,  she  didn't  seem  to 
interest  him  in  the  same  way  that  Nan  did. 

When  Harold  was  able  to  lure  James  round  to  his 
flat  in  George  Street,  he  poured  out  to  his  friend  his 
anxieties  about  "The  Fortune."  He  had  become 
dissatisfied  with  his  Agent's  exertions  on  his  behalf, 
and  had  retrieved  the  MS.  It  lay  on  his  table  in  a 
rather  battered  condition,  and  Harold's  heart  sank 
when  he  looked  at  it.  "  What  is  the  best  thing  to  do 
next,  James  ?  "  he  asked. 

James  picked  up  the  MS.  and  began  turning  over 
the  pages.  Suddenly  he  began  to  laugh,  and  Harold's 
heart  almost  stopped  beating.  James  read  on  steadily. 
**  I  should  cut  some  of  this  speech  of  Martin  Forster's 
in  the  first  act,  if  I  were  you,"  he  remarked,  after  some 
minutes.  "  It  impedes  the  action,  coming  just  there. 
.  .  .  You  must  have  worked  over  this  a  good  deal 
since  I  last  saw  it.     It's  much  more  crisp,  now  !  " 

"  It  won't  be  by  the  time  I  succeed  in  getting  any- 
body to  read  it !  "  said  Harold,  with  pretended  gloom. 
(Really,  he  was  bursting  with  elation  at  James'  com- 
mendations.) 

"  Why  don't  you  send  it  along  to  Mortimer  Vaughan 
at  '  The  Piccadilly  ? '  "  James  remarked,  an  idea  sud- 
denly occurring  to  him.  "  I  happen  to  know  that 
*  Peg's  Arrival  '  is  coming  off  soon,  and  he  wants 
something  to  follow  it.  He  will  probably  put  on  a 
revival  while  he  is  looking  about ;  there  might  just  be 
a  chance  for  *  The  Fortune.'     It's  worth  while  trying. 
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anyway.  The  part  of  Martin  Forster  would  just  suit 
Vaughan,  and  if  he  put  it  on,  at  least  the  play  would 
have  a  chance  of  success.  I  didn't  think  of  it  the 
other  night,  or  I  would  have  said  something  to  him 
about  it.     .     .     ." 

"  Why,  Vaughan  would  be  the  very  man !  "  gasped 
Harold.  "  I  didn't  know  you  knew  him.  ...  I 
I  am  grateful  to  you,  James,  for  giving  me  the  tip." 

"  I  should  work  over  the  MS.  a  bit,  if  I  were  you, 
before  you  send  it  in,"  James  remarked.  "  Post  it  to 
me,  and  let  me  read  it  through  again."  James  had  a 
very  keen,  critical  interest  in  the  theatre;  and  it 
amused  him  to  set  his  wits  to  work  to  discover  ways  of 
heightening  the  stage  value  of  Harold's  play.  He 
went  over  it  with  extreme  care,  suggesting  improve- 
ments in  great  detail,  which  Harold  readily  adopted. 
Finally,  after  the  whole  play  had  been  re-typed  and 
sent  round  to  "  The  Piccadilly  "  by  messenger,  James 
happened  to  meet  Vaughan  in  Jermyn  Street  one 
afternoon,  and  remarked  casually  that  it  would  be 
worth  his  while  to  read  it,  as  "  The  Fortune  "  con- 
tained an  exceptionally  good  part  for  himself  .  .  . 
and  had  a  lucky  name  ! 

Harold's  elation  over  the  prospects  of  his  play  did 
a  good  deal  to  soothe  the  anguish  caused  him  by  the 
reception  of  his  novel.  The  book  looked  like  being 
more  than  a  failure,  a  fiasco.  The  critics  were  unani- 
mous in  their  dislike  of  it.  Even  the  papers  which 
praised  everything  were  faintly  contemptuous.  The 
important  papers  dismissed  it  in  a  few  lines,  reviewed 
it  late,  or  not  at  all.  Cronshaws  as  a  final  blow,  lost 
interest  in  the  book  almost  immediately  and  dropped 
it  from  their  list.     .     .     . 

He  told  himself  that  it  wasn't  so  much  the  slatings 
of  the  reviewers  which  troubled  him  as  their  errors. 
"  Some  of  them  might  at  least  have  read  the  wretched 
book."  It  was  very  disheartening.  Critics  didn't  appear 
to  him  now  as  elegant,  learned  ascetics  with  faces  like 
Cardinals.     He  thought   of  them   as   red-nosed  bar- 
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loafers  hurrying  his  masterpiece  unopened  to  the 
second-hand  bookshop,  in  order  to  get  two  shiUings 
more  to  buy  beer.  It  was  an  unfair  world  ;  and  the 
public  had  not  redressed  the  balance.  The  publisher's 
clerk  told  him  with  unconcealed  contempt,  that  the 
book  had  "  done  " — a  month  after  publication — two 
hundred  and  seven  copies.  Of  these  he  knew  that  at 
least  eighty  had  been  bought  by  Nan  !  James  offered 
no  consolation  whatever. 

**  I  always  told  you  it  was  a  rotten  story,"  he  said 
encouragingly.  "  There's  an  unpleasant  cock-sure 
kind  of  note  in  it.  I  can  see  exactly  what  has  put  the 
reviewers'  backs  up." 

"  But  they  haven't  read  it,"  objected  Harold,  almost 
plaintively. 

"  Well,  that's  why  they  haven't,"  James  explained, 
ruthlessly  sincere.  "  They  tasted  it — didn't  like  the 
taste — and  then  shot  it  on  the  second-hand  booksellers. 
I  don't  blame  them  a  bit.  I  should  do  the  same 
myself.  Life  wouldn't  be  worth  living  for  a  reviewer 
if  he  had  to  wade  through  every  rotten  novel  from 
cover  to  cover." 

Harold  by  this  time  was  almost  scarlet  in  the  face 
with  exacerbation.  *'  It's  all  very  well  for  you  critics 
to  dismiss  a  man's  work  like  that.  I've  no  illusions 
about  the  book ;  it  has  heaps  of  faults,  but  it's  certainly 
no  worse  than  much  of  the  stuff  they  praise.  Pro- 
perly handled,  advertised  at  the  right  moment,  log- 
rolled." 

"  That's  right !  "  laughed  James.  "  Put  it  all  down 
to  the  wretched  publisher.  .  .  .  But  the  fact  is, 
Harold,  you've  tried  to  be  light,  and  sprightly,  and 
whimsical,  and  so  on  in  this  novel,  and  you  can't  do 
it.  It  doesn't  suit  you.  You  are  a  lowland  Scot 
attempting  Latin  elegance,  and  it's  like  an  elephant 
trying  to  do  toe-dancing.  Keep  to  your  natural  vein 
of  foggy  emotion,  tragedy,  simple  feeling.  You  have 
ideas,  some  observation,  lots  of  heart  .  .  .  and  a 
good  eye  for  character.      You  can  tip  out  slabs  of 
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psychology  that  look  like  genius  in  a  bad  light.  What's 
the  good  of  trying  to  be  sprightly  ?  Sweat  at  your 
technique — get  that  as  good  as  ever  you  can — increase 
your  range,  pile  on  the  colour  a  bit  and  then  be  you. 
The  fact  that  this  book  has  been  sat  on  is  the  very  best 
thing  that  could  happen.  If  it  had  been  a  success, 
you  wouldn't  have  had  a  dog's  chance.     .     .     ." 

Harold  couldn't  get  over  the  fact  that  he  had  seen 
many  first  novels,  inferior  to  his  own,  lau^fiii^by  the 
critics,  pushed  by  the  publishers,  hailed  as  works  of 
promise.  It  didn't  seem  possible  that  his  book  could 
have  had  such  a  miserable  reception.  He  could 
scarcely  believe  it.  He  felt  convinced  that  he  must 
have  made  enemies.  Not  one  of  the  critics  had 
bothered  to  discern  any  "  promise  "  in  his  story,  or  to 
greet  him  with  any  of  the  usual  compliments  dealt 
out  to  literary  aspirants  whose  work  is  accepted  by 
the  leading  firms.  It  was  a  bitter  pill.  Not  even 
Peter's  ardent  congratulations  could  restore  his  feeling 
of  internal  comfort.  She  came  in  to  see  him  for 
a  moment  one  afternoon,  soon  after  Murdoch  had 
gone,  and  told  him  that  she  had  just  finished  reading  the 
book  a  second  time.  She  thought  it  was  awfully 
clever,  and  that  it  was  a  shame  it  hadn't  sold  more 
copies.  Two  girls  she  had  lent  it  to  liked  it  very 
much,  and  had  promised  to  recommend  it.  She 
thought  the  heroine  was  a  dear.  .  .  .  But  all  the  time 
she  was  praising  his  novel,  Harold  was  trying  to  stifle 
the  thought  that  she  really  must  have  indifferent 
taste,  no  real  critical  faculty ;  in  short,  that  his 
darling  didn't  know  what  she  was  talking  about.  He 
started  running  it  down  in  a  way  that  disconcerted 
her.  It  is  hard  to  praise  an  author's  work  only  to 
have  him  abuse  it  himself,  and  to  hint  that  your 
opinion  (if  sincere)  is  without  value.  This  was  what 
Harold  did,  unconsciously. 

"James  has  just  been  in,  Peter,"  he  said,  "and 
simply  torn  the  wretched  thing  to  ribbons.  I  must 
say  I  couldn't  help  agreeing  with  what  he  said.   He  has 
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a  wonderful  critical  faculty  ...  it  lights  things 
up  like  a  search-light  and  shows  up  all  the  flaws.  .  .  ." 

Peter's  blue  Irish  eyes  looked  fierce  for  a  moment. 

•'  Well,  if  you  ask  me,"  she  said,  "  it's  the  opinion 
of  novel  readers  that's  most  important  on  a  novel.  I 
don't  care  what  Mr.  Murdoch  may  say,  but  I  thought 
it  a  delightful  book,  and  thoroughly  readable,  and  all  the 
girls  I've  lent  it  to  think  the  same.  We  mayn't  be 
wonderful  critics — but  we  are  the  public  who  keep  the 
libraries  going !  " 

A  slightly  acrimonious  note  had  crept  into  Peter's 
voice.  There  was  no  doubt  that  something  in  his 
instinctive  deference  to  Murdoch's  opinion  had  irri- 
tated his  beloved.  Harold  tried  to  change  the  subject 
by  embracing  her,  but  she  was  not  responsive.  They 
might  have  parted  coolly  had  not  the  postman's  bell 
rung  and  distracted  them.  Harold  ran  downstairs  and 
returned  with  beaming  face. 

"  Peter,"  he  cried,  "  look  my  dear !  Look  !  "  He 
held  out  to  her  a  letter,  headed  with  an  address  in 
Regent's  Park.  It  was  from  Mortimer  Vaughan.  It 
only  contained  three  or  four  lines,  but  those  lines  set 
Harold's  heart  thumping  with  excitement. 

"  Dear  Sir,"  the  letter  ran.  "  I  have  now  read  your 
play  '  The  Fortune,'  and  I  must  say  that  I  am  much 
attracted.  I  shall  be  very  pleased  if  you  will  lunch 
with  me  at  the  Garrick  Club  on  Tuesday  next  at  1.30 
when  we  can  have  a  talk  about  it." 

"  D'you  think  it  means.  .  .  ? "  said  Peter, 
breathless. 

"  Don't  know,"  Harold  replied,  open-mouthed. 

They  looked  at  each  other,  broad  smiles  of  happiness 
spreading  over  their  faces. 

"  Oh,  I  am  glad."     Peter  cooed. 

"  It's  James  who  has  worked  that  for  me.  .  .  ." 
Harold  remarked.  "  He  is  a  brick.  He  took  no  end 
of  trouble !  " 

He  was  kissing  Peter  rapturously  when  he   made 
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this  observation,  and  he  could  not  help  noticing  that 
she  suddenly  seemed  to  stiffen. 

"  I  must  rush  now,"  she  said,  disengaging  herself 
and  going  to  the  looking-glass  to  settle  the  pretty 
wisps  of  dark  hair  which  had  got  loose  from  under 
her  hat.  "  Mind  you  ring  me  up  at  once  and  tell  me 
what  he  says.     ,     .     .    my  dear." 


CHAPTER  XVI 

The  writer  who  publishes  a  new  novel,  however 
widely  read  it  may  be,  can  never  get  exactly  the  same 
feeling  of  personal  importance  which  is  the  reward  of 
the  playwright.  In  the  theatre  his  public  is  collected 
together  for  two  or  three  hours  to  pass  judgment  on 
his  work,  and  he  is  able,  if  he  is  present  in  the  house, 
to  watch  its  effect  on  them.  If  he  succeeds  in  amusing 
them  he  can  listen  to  their  laughter ;  when  his  lines,  or 
the  art  of  the  actor  or  actress  who  renders  them,  hold 
their  attention  they  are  tensely,  electrically  still.  He 
may  sit  in  his  box,  screened  from  the  public  gaze,  and 
let  his  vanity  luxuriate.  The  first  night  of  a  play  by  a 
new  author  is  usually,  however,  too  fierce  an  emotional 
ordeal  to  allow  him  much  time  for  pleasure. 

When  "  The  Fortune  "  was  produced  at  "  The  Picca- 
dilly "  so  much  was  at  stake,  besides  his  own  reputation, 
that  Harold  was  unable  to  stay  in  his  place.  For  over 
a  fortnight  he  had  attended  incessant  rehearsals  at  all 
of  which  the  piece  seemed  to  be  murdered.  It  was  all 
very  well  to  say  the  thing  would  be  all  right  "on  the 
night ;  "  he  was  sure  it  would  be  all  wrong.  A  feeling 
of  the  deepest  gloom  enveloped  him.  The  only  cheering 
omen  he  could  find  was  the  fact  that  his  grandmother, 
who  had  departed  this  life  comfortably  and  without 
haste  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  was  found  in  her  will  to 
have  relented  towards  him  sufficiently  to  leave  him 
;f  2,000.  That  was  a  piece  of  good  luck,  and  good  luck, 
in  fact,  seldom  comes  unattended.  The  play  would 
have  to  be  a  success  after  that. 

He  went  and  sat  in  one  of  the  plush-covered  arm- 
chairs in  the  bar  and  tried  to  divert  himself  by  conver- 
sation with  the  barmaid.    The  barmaid — a  charming 
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specimen  of  a  charming  class — told  him  that  she  had 
heard  it  was  a  good  play  and  that  the  Guv'nor  had 
spent  a  lot  of  money  on  it.  She  looked  at  her  wrist 
watch  and  saw  that  it  was  a  quarter  past  ten  and 
emerged  from  behind  her  barricade. 

**  It'll  be  the  end  of  the  second  act  now,"  she  said. 
"  This  is  the  big  dinner  scene,  where  they've  come  into 
the  money,  you  know.  I  want  to  hear  Miss  Calton. 
They  say  she  is  great.  You  don't  know  the  story  of 
the  play,  I  suppose,  how  it  ends,  I  mean  ? " 

Harold  said.  Oh  yes,  he  did :  and  he  and  the  girl 
walked  up  the  stairs  and  stood  in  the  gloom  at  the 
back  of  the  stalls.  The  words  of  the  actors  were 
indistinct  in  Harold's  ears.  All  he  could  take  in  was 
the  aspect  of  the  house ;  the  blaze  of  light  from  the 
stage  illuminating  white  shirt  fronts  and  women's  faces, 
the  gilded  boxes  with  their  intent  occupants ;  a  waving 
forest  of  aigrettes ;  bent  heads ;  a  thousand  eyes  turned, 
for  the  moment  at  all  events,  upon  the  stage,  and  the 
electric  hush  of  a  held  audience.  Harold  could  look 
anywhere  but  at  the  stage.  He  gazed  at  his  own  box 
where  Peter  sat  with  Mrs.  Leyson,  absorbed  in  the 
play ;  behind  them  were  James  and  Janet  Leyson,  more 
detached.  Nan  and  her  husband  were  in  the  stalls;  he 
could  just  discern  the  back  of  Joshua's  head.  Then  he 
looked  at  the  barmaid.  Her  pretty  mouth  was  slightly 
parted  and  she  was  unaware  of  his  presence,  enjoying 
intensely  her  stolen  moment.  Two  programme  sellers, 
in  white  caps  and  lace-trimmed  aprons,  stood  close  to- 
gether, a  little  further  round,  wrapt  up  in  the  play. 
The  Press  gang,  which  filled  a  section  of  the  stalls  on 
the  prompt  side,  were  all  now  in  their  places  and 
seemed  to  be  refraining  from  making  comments,  reserv- 
ing  them  for  the  subsequent  meeting  in  the  foyer  when 
they  would  discuss  their  verdicts.  For  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  every  part  of  the  house  was  held.  Then  the 
curtain  fell,  and  what,  to  Harold,  seemed  an  unheard- 
of  roar  of  applause  rose  from  every  side.  Men  postponed 
their  drinks  in  order  to  bring  Nina  Calton  and  Mortimer 
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Vaughan  in  front  of  the  curtain.  Harold  felt  dazed 
and  giddy.  The  barmaid  had  slipped  away  from  his 
side  to  be  ready  in  her  place  among  the  bottles.  James 
would  be  there  in  a  moment  for  a  brandy-and-soda  and 
would  tell  him  if  it  were  really  true.  The  first  of  his 
friends  to  appear,  however,  was  not  James  but  Mr. 
Nuttall — a  Joshua  transformed  in  appearance  but  not 
educated  out  of  his  native  heartiness.  He  caught  sight 
of  Harold's  white  face  in  the  bar  and  walked  up  to  him 
to  administer  a  tremendous  hand  grip. 

**  You've  done  it,  my  boy.  Sure  enough  !  "  he  said, 
beaming  with  pleasure.  "  If  the  third  act  goes  all 
right,  the  play  is  safe.  You  ought  to  be  grateful  to 
your  friend  Mr.  Murdoch  for  getting  the  MS.  sent  to 
Vaughan  when  it  was.  Vaughan  was  just  the  man  to 
do  it,  and  he  saw  the  piece  at  just  the  right  moment. 
But  for  that  you  might  have  waited  a  lifetime.  Now 
you  are  made.  Nan  is  bursting  herself  to  congratulate 
you.  Go  and  show  yourself,  my  boy.  You've  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of.  .  .  .  Ah,  here  is  Mr.  Murdoch  I 
And  how  are  you,  sir  ?  I  was  just  telling  Harold  here 
what  he  owes  you  for  your  suggestion.  The  parts  fits 
Vaughan  like  a  glove." 

Murdoch  laughed.  "  All  that  poor  Harold  can  think 
of  is  how  he  is  going  to  make  his  bow.     .     .     ." 

"  Good  God  !  "  said  Harold,  growing  ashy. 

"  There,  I  told  you  so !  Why,  when  your  plays  are 
really  rotten,  you'll  be  as  bold  as  brass.  They'll  never 
let  you  write  another  one  as  good  as  this.  But  a 
certain  person  is  waiting  up  in  the  box  to  tell  you 
something,  and  you've  only  got  five  minutes.  Pull 
yourself  together,  Harold." 

Harold  was  transported  from  intense  anxiety  to 
intense  elation.  The  look  which  Peter  gave  him  when 
he  entered  the  box,  and  the  confused,  low  murmur  of 
"  It's  splendid,  Harold,"  went  to  his  head  and  gave  him 
courage.  The  third  act  did  not  go  quite  so  well  as  the 
second,  but  the  "  curtain  "  was  strong  and  reminded 
the  audience  of  its  emotions  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
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act.  The  applause  which  followed  seemed  to  be  in- 
fectious. For  some  reason,  not  entirely  due  to  the 
freshness  of  the  piece  or  to  the  "  brilliance  of  the 
acting,"  the  house  was  in  a  good-humoured,  satisfied 
mood — anxious  to  let  off  its  high  spirits.  The  accident 
which  might  have  made  it  depressed  and  apathetic, 
luckily  for  Harold,  had  not  occurred.  The  play  had 
lived  up  to  its  name  :  it  had  been  blessed  with  luck ; 
the  auspices  had  been  favourable.     .     .     . 

The  cry  of  "  author "  renewed  Harold's  trembling. 
It  began  feebly  at  first,  but  his  failure  to  move  roused 
the  house  to  excitement.  They  would  have  him.  The 
men  stood  in  their  places  with  their  coats  on,  and  the 
women  with  their  furs  over  their  shoulders,  determined 
to  see  him.  Harold  listened  unmoved  to  the  urgings 
of  his  female  supporters,  but  the  arrival  in  his  box  of  a 
call-boy  with  a  note  from  Vaughan  had  more  effect 
and  nerved  him  to  face  the  ordeal.  In  a  few  moments 
he  found  himself  looking,  from  the  unaccustomed  angle 
of  the  stage,  at  a  semi-circle  of  white,  smiling  faces. 

It  was  over  at  last — over,  too,  the  excitements  of 
supper  and  the  buzz  of  conversation  and  congratula- 
tions. "  The  Fortune,"  with  which  he  had  lived  now 
for  over  two  years  in  ardent  anticipation,  had  made 
good.  And  it  was  James  who  had  supplied  the  magic 
touch  which  had  given  him  his  chance.  He  wished 
Peter  understood  James  better.  She  did  not  seem  to 
realize,  as  he  did,  what  he  owed  to  his  friend.  She  did 
not  understand  James,  and,  indeed,  he  was  difficult 
to  understand.  His  contemptuous  criticisms  of  Harold 
annoyed  her  and  seemed  to  her  unfriendly  and 
insulting :  she  could  not  imagine  why  Harold  "  stood 
them."  Harold  guessed  vaguely  that  she  regarded  the 
friendship  on  his  part  as  an  unfortunate  obsession,  and 
he  did  not  know  how  to  counteract  this  idea  which 
was  growing  up  in  her  mind.  When  they  were  married 
these  absurd  prejudices  would,  of  course,  be  removed, 
and  Peter,  in  knowing  James  better,  would  come  to 
see  how  much  he  was  in  James'  debt.     .     .     . 
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These  thoughts  flitted  through  his  mind  during 
supper  in  the  crowded  restaurant — a  supper  punctuated 
by  smiles  and  handshakes  with  people  with  whom  he 
had  but  a  slight  acquaintance  ;  and  disturbed  by  con- 
versational effort.  He  longed  for  the  moment  when  he 
would  be  alone  with  Peter.  It  was  a  moment  for  which 
he  had  been  longing  for  months.  And  yet  for  some 
unknown  reason  he  felt  ill  and  rather  melancholy :  as 
if  some  dreadful  fate  hung  over  him.  He  was  caught 
in  a  second  of  abstraction  by  Nan's  darting  glance. 
She  clapped  her  hands  prettily :  "  Look,  Mr.  Murdoch, 
do  look  at  Harold.  Oh,  what  a  pity,  he's  dropped  it 
now !  He  was  looking  as  if  he'd  just  murdered  a 
kitten  and  was  bitterly  ashamed.  Remorse  on  every 
feature.  He'd  have  bitten  his  nails  and  frowned  if 
he  had  not  had  them  manicured  this  morning." 

"  That's  the  new  joy  !  "  said  James,  perking  up  as  he 
always  did  at  Nan's  sallies.  "  All  the  modern  youth 
has  it,  and  Harold  is  nothing  if  not  enfant  du  Steele." 

"  That's  French,  Harold,  for  the  man  of  the  moment," 
said  Peter,  with  dancing  eyes. 

"  Of  the  moment !  "  said  James.  "  Well,  I  do  think 
you  are  severe  on  him,  Miss  Stapledon.  I  shall  have 
to  begin  fighting  Harold's  battles  !  " 

Peter  smiled,  and  crumbled  a  piece  of  bread  viciously. 
Really  James  patronised  her  man  as  if  he  were  some 
raw  cub  of  a  public  schoolboy  instead  of  a  man  who 
had  just  made  a  big  success.  She  could  not  discover 
anything  which  James  had  done  which  justified  this 
attitude.     .     .     . 

To  Harold's  delight  Peter  did  not  want  to  go  on  to 
the  Club  at  which  the  others  proposed  to  end  the 
evenins:^,  and  they  escaped  together  in  a  taxi  into  the 
cold,  glittering  night.  Harold  told  the  man  to  drive  to 
Westminster  and  then  along  Grosvenor  Road  by  the 
river-side,  towards  Chelsea.  For  half  an  hour,  as  the 
taxi  hurried  them  silently  through  the  darkness,  they 
were  nearer  to  one  another  than  perhaps  they  would 
ever  be  again.     In  the  warm  flood  of  pride  and  love 
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which  filled  her  heart,  Peter  had  no  place  for  the  vague 
distresses  which  had  from  time  to  time  troubled  her 
about  her  lover.  She  did  not  worry  about  the  some- 
thing in  him  which  she  felt  she  could  not  wholly 
possess.  His  touch  of  weakness  melted  her  heart  into 
streams  of  love :  his  suspected  strength  did  not  dismay 
her.  For  Harold,  as  he  sat  close  to  her — so  fragrant, 
small  and  delicate  in  her  furs — the  moment  had  no 
cloud  either.  She  drew  from  him  all  the  idealization 
of  which  his  nature  was  capable,  brought  out  from  him 
the  best  in  himself,  was  inspiration  incarnate.  The 
miracle  of  her  love  seemed  almost  too  wonderful  to  be 
true.  But  her  warm  cheek  against  his  was  proof  that 
it  was  no  illusion.  And  there  was  nothing  now  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  marriage.  Thanks  to  his 
grandmother's  timely  ^2,000  and  to  the  production  of 
"  The  Fortune  "  he  could  beg  her  to  marry  him  without 
undue  presumption.  They  would  have  to  live  very 
simply  at  first.  .  .  .  Did  she  think  she  could  put 
up  with  that  ?  But  they  could  not  talk  just  then  :  mere 
words  were  too  grotesquely  inadequate. 
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It  is  arguable  that  those  who  never  disturb  emotional 
depths  have,  on  the  whole,  the  happier  existence. 
The  pleasures  of  the  mind  are  theirs ;  humour  is  not 
usually  denied  them ;  death  can  never  take  them  at 
an  inopportune  moment.  Their  well-ordered  house- 
holds are  prepared  for  all  emergencies,  and  for  the 
most  unlooked  for  callers.  Secure  in  their  control 
over  their  emotions  and  armed  with  a  gentle  pessimism, 
misfortune  usually  gives  them  a  wide  berth,  for  they 
have  innoculated  themselves  equally  against  despair 
and  against  ennui.  Neither  Peter  nor  Harold,  how- 
ever, were  of  this  philosophic  temper.  Their  marriage 
revealed  (and  only  marriage,  perhaps,  ever  can  reveal 
it),  a  reciprocated  passion,  and  for  a  year  this  passion 
absorbed  them,  submerging  in  its  flood  all  differences 
of  outlook  and  divergent  points  of  view.  But  floods 
eventually  must  ebb,  and  the  first  sign  of  this  in 
Harold's  mind  was  an  irritating  restlessness  which  he 
was  unable  to  assign  to  any  specific  cause.  It  was 
impossible  to  keep  for  ever  at  a  white-hot  pitch  of 
ecstasy.  He  did  not  think  his  love  for  Peter  was  any 
less  deep  than  it  had  been — far  from  it — and  yet  it 
no  longer  absorbed  him,  no  longer  blinded  him.  He 
perceived  her  limitations,  though  her  many  charming 
qualities  were  still  as  fresh  as  ever  in  their  appeal. 
He  had  worked  hard  and  successfully  during  his  first 
year  of  married  life,  and  in  his  home  with  Peter  he 
had  sought,  and  so  far  found,  all  the  companionship 
he  needed.  He  had  tried  to  make  her  a  partner  in 
his  work,  to  discuss  the  situations  in  his  plays  with 
her,  the  ending  or  continuation  of  his  novels.  He 
liked  to  read  to  her  the  scenes  and  chapters  as  he  wrote 
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them.  Her  comments  were  always  charmingly  ex- 
pressed, vivacious  and  occasionally  acute.  Bat  at 
times  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  she 
missed  his  points.  Her  suggestions  lacked  pungency, 
and  at  the  back  of  his  head  there  lurked  a  realization 
that  he  was  living  with  an  intelligence  inferior  to  his 
own,  blunting  himself.  He  had  lived  too  long  under 
the  spur  and  lash  of  James'  acrid  domination  not  to 
find  something  lacking,  something  almost  insipid  in 
Peter's  tireless  appreciation.  He  sighed,  at  moments, 
for  male  companionship,  only  to  be  smitten  with 
a  sense  of  disloyalty.  Perhaps  the  secret  was  that  he 
was  not  temperamentally  a  woman's  man.  Vague 
resentments  against  women's  points  of  view,  against 
the  pitch  of  feminine  voices,  would  flit  across  his  mind. 
Their  conversational  subtleties  embarrassed  him,  as 
did  their  aptitude  for  "  reading  things "  into  the 
simplest  and  most  empty  remarks. 

There  was  something  uncomfortable  in  the  ease 
with  which  it  was  possible  to  give  unintentional 
offence.  You  could  not,  living  with  a  woman,  absorb 
yourself  in  some  impersonal  problem  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  else ;  it  was  a  "  slight  "  to  be  even  for  a  moment 
unconscious  of  her  presence.  Efforts  at  masterfulness 
on  Harold's  part  were  prettily  encouraged.  The 
command,  "run  away  and  play  now,  darling,"  was 
always  graciously  obeyed — too  graciously,  perhaps. 
When  the  door  closed  behind  the  beloved  form,  a 
certain  feeling  of  remorse  would  enter  to  disturb  him. 
He  was  not,  perhaps,  being  decently  companionable ; 
he  was  growing  into  a  bear — the  sort  of  husband  about 
whom  wives  complain  at  dances  to  their  youthful 
partners ! 

One  reason  for  his  restlessness  was  the  feeling  that 
he  was  playing  a  part  for  which  he  was  not  really 
fitted.  His  surroundings  were  somehow  a  little  over- 
powering. He  was  fond  of  a  Ritz-Carlton  existence, 
of  what  is  called  "  gaiety,"  of  spending  money,  not 
necessarily    upon    himself.      A    gilded    cosmopolitan 
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Bohemianism  came  quite  naturally  to  him  before  his 
marriage ;  but  such  "  splashes "  had  always  been 
succeeded  by  intervals  of  strenuous  poverty — a  valu- 
able contrast.  But  marriage  had  spoiled  the  fun  ; 
there  were  no  contrasts  now ;  and  all  that  he  derived 
from  the  actual  state  of  matrimony  was  a  pleasant 
self-importance,  and  a  soul-destroying  sense  of 
*'  getting-on."  Yet,  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he 
knew  that  he  had  really  no  capacity  for  *'  getting-on  " 
as  a  personage,  and  that  in  so  far  as  he  made  the 
attempt,  by  so  much  would  his  arrival  as  an  artist  be 
delayed.  Peter  could  not  follow  any  of  these  subtle- 
ties in  her  husband's  mind.  She  thought  they 
were,  as  a  couple,  almost  daringly  Bohemian.  Their 
little  house  in  Vernon  Place — a  narrow  street  on  the 
North  side  of  the  Park,  leading  into  the  Bayswater 
Road,  and  close  to  the  more  imposing  Porchester 
Terrace — was  entirely  unpretentious.  She  would 
have  described  it  as  "  prettily  arranged ; "  and  really 
it  was  charming.  Peter  had  a  genius  for  managing  a 
house — a  natural  gift  for  luncheon  and  dinner  parties. 
She  had  the  knack  of  making  people  feel  at  ease ;  the 
people  who  came  to  the  house  were  always  cheerful 
and  contented ;  it  was  only  Harold  who  did  not  feel 
at  home  with  them.  It  bothered  him  to  think  that 
they  all  had  comfortable  incomes  and  comfortable 
houses.  They  were  all  successful,  as  he  himself  was 
successful,  and  success  had  blunted  their  edges, 
covered  their  spiritual  bones  with  fat.  And  yet  they 
were  all  desperately  nice.  Peter  wouldn't  have  any- 
body inside  her  house  who  wasn't  nice.  Or  else  it 
was,  conversely,  that  she  knew  how  to  draw  out  the 
niceness  of  anybody  who  came  to  her  house.  She 
would,  in  this  way,  have  disconcerted  even  a  Heath- 
cliff.  But  it  worried  Harold  that  she  showed  more 
spontaneous  appreciation  of  a  man  like  Miles  Formby 
(who  had  married  one  of  her  greatest  friends — an 
amiable,  gawky  woman  with  gazelle-like  eyes,  and  a 
taste   for  drawling   intrigue)   than   for  James.      She 
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was  alwaj'S  agreeable  to  James,  but  Harold  felt  that 
it  was  for  his  sake,  not  for  James',  and  knowing  her 
very  well,  and  watching  her  closely,  he  was  conscious 
of  her  reservations. 

The  Formbys  were  constant  visitors  to  Vernon 
Place,  and  Harold  found  himself  sinking  into  an  intimacy 
with  Miles,  which  was  scarcely  satisfying.  Miles  was 
a  good  fellow.  He  had  a  dogged  jaw,  the  neat,  dark 
Englishman's  moustache  and  round,  grey  eyes.  He 
was  the  kind  of  man  to  whom,  unquestioningly,  you 
would  entrust  all  your  money  and  ask  him  to  hold  it 
for  you.  He  had,  to  perfection,  the  sort  of  honest 
face  which  encourages  women  to  tell  lies  in  the  cer- 
tainty of  being  believed.  No  doubt  he  was,  or  would 
be,  a  magistrate.  He  would  do  his  duty  to  the  lower 
orders — a  plain,  blunt  man,  with  a  high  sense  of  duty 
lightened  by  a  pleasant  humour.  In  short,  he  was 
marked,  in  plain  figures,  "  the  highest  type  of  English 
gentleman,"  a  phrase  which  indicates,  perhaps,  that 
he  was  out  of  the  higher  bourgeoisie,  rather  than  out 
of  the  aristocracy.  In  that  strong,  trustworthy,  warm- 
hearted fellow,  you  felt  that  no  unhappy  wife  could 
possibly  help  confiding.  Harold,  too,  felt  that  "  old 
Miles  "  was  a  good  port  in  a  storm.  There  was  some- 
thing immovable  about  him  ;  he  would  keep  his  head 
in  a  catastrophe,  would  really  help  you  if  you  needed 
it.  The  only  danger  with  him  was  that  he  might 
help  you  when  you  didn't  need  it. 

Miles  allowed  himself  sometimes  a  certain  out- 
spokenness. 

"  Can't  say  I  care  much  for  Murdoch,"  he  remarked 
once,  after  meeting  James  at  dinner  at  Vernon  Place. 
And  he  "  disapproved "  also  of  Godfrey  Levett,  a 
fellow-playwright  whom  Harold  was  anxious  to  culti- 
vate, and  did  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  Levett  was 
more  successful  than  Harold  and  had  preserved,  amid 
material  prosperity,  that  freedom  of  spirit  and  detached 
wildness  which  Harold  felt  that  he  was  losing. 
Strangely  enough,  the  more  he  stood  on  his  own  feet, 
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became  a  "  personage,"  the  more  he  seemed  to  lose 
this  freedom.  When  he  and  James  had  been  much 
together,  and  when  his  friends  had  squirmed  on  his 
behalf  at  the  apparent  contempt  with  which  James 
treated  him,  those  were  the  days  in  which  he  had  felt 
spiritually  free.  Now  his  friendships  and  his  furniture 
and  the  weight  of  the  connexions  which  he  had  formed 
— Peter's  family,  for  example — hemmed  him  in.  He 
had  to  conform ;  and  he  found  himself  insensibly 
adopting  their  points  of  view,  taking  on  their  ways 
and  being  assimilated  into  their  set. 

It  was,  perhaps,  a  subconscious  revolt  against  the 
process  that  was  taking  place  which  induced  Harold  to 
try  to  persuade  James  to  spend  part  of  July  and 
August  with  them  in  the  cottage  they  had  taken  in 
Suffolk. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  remarked  Peter,  when  Harold  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  her,  "  he  won't  fight  with 
Miles  and  Gwen,  will  he  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Miles  and  Gwen  will  have  to  lump  it  if  he 
does,"  Harold  replied.  "  It  will  be  rather  amusing  to 
see  them  together.  Let  us  get  Nan  to  come  as  a 
counter-irritant.  She  can  leave  Joshua  behind,  and 
she  and  James  always  amuse  each  other.  And  Janet 
and  David  Tallaght  might  come  as  well,  and  get  their 
engagement  off  their  chests  !  " 

The  *'  cottage "  was  a  long  white  house  between 
Woodbridge  and  the  sea,  half  surrounded  by  a  pine 
wood  and  overlooking  a  wild  stretch  of  gorse-covered 
moorland.  Peter  and  Harold  had  spent  an  ecstatic 
fortnight  looking  for  it,  and  their  pride  of  discovery 
had  not  yet  worn  off.  It  was,  indeed,  a  delight- 
ful house — stored  with  memories  of  generations  of 
children  who  had  played  in  its  big  garden  and  its 
stables.  The  rooms  were  large  with  low  ceilings  and 
big  windows.  It  was  the  sort  of  house  in  which  life 
could  be  lived  richly.  It  would  gather  its  inhabitants 
in  to  itself  instead  of  driving  them  forth;  ghosts 
hung  about  it,  on  the  watch   for   those   sorrowful 
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dramas  of  the  human  heart  which  enacted  themselves 
year  after  year  in  its  panelled  rooms.  It  was  a  house 
which  would  exert  its  influence  over  those  who  came 
to  live  in  it,  perhaps  help  to  mould  their  destinies. 
Both  Peter  and  Harold  felt  that  it  was  an  important 
step  when  they  signed  the  lease. 

They  left  London  about  the  middle  of  July.  James 
was  to  come  down  in  a  week's  time.  Nan  could  only 
come  for  a  few  days,  as  she  had  a  party  of  her  own  at 
her  place  in  Wiltshire.  These  days,  however,  would 
coincide  with  the  first  days  of  James'  visit.  Miles  and 
Gwen  were  expected  very  shortly,  and  Janet  Leyson 
and  Tallaght,  who  was  a  clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office, 
were  to  come  down  with  them. 

Harold  enjoyed  the  few  days  alone  with  his  wife. 
They  hardly  ever  seemed  to  be  really  alone  together 
when  they  were  in  London.  The  house  in  Vernon 
Place  was  always  full  of  people.  Peter  seemed  to  like 
this,  or  rather  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  She 
had  been  born  among  a  crowd,  and  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  social  jumble  from  her  earliest 
youth.  As  a  baby  she  had  played  with  innumerable 
other  babies.  As  a  flapper  she  had  helped  to  enter- 
tain large  parties  of  people  at  her  grandparents'  place 
in  Ireland.  She  was  unable  to  conceive  a  house  that 
was  not  always  full,  and  it  wag  in  the  management  of 
guests  that  her  greatest  talents  displayed  themselves. 
She  knew  her  husband  was  rather  "  shy,"  but  she 
assumed  confidently  that  this  would  wear  off  under 
her  influence.  She  Hked  his  shyness,  for  it  called 
forth  her  maternal  emotions.  She  could  not  under- 
stand that  it  was  caused  partly  by  an  intense  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  people  he  met.  Of  his  early  life  she 
knew  but  little,  and  she  did  not  guess  how  devoid  it 
had  been  of  the  ordinary  social  amenities.  Harold  could 
make  friends,  but  he  had  not  the  hard  outer  skin 
necessary  for  the  forming  of  acquaintances.  He  could 
not  be  indifferent  to  people.  The  catchphrase  "  im- 
pressionable "    was  hardly  adequate  to  describe    the 
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way  in  which  people  affected  him.  He  did  not  forget 
people  as  Peter  did,  to  remember  them  gracefully 
years  later,  if  chance  threw  them  across  her  path. 
They  absorbed  his  thoughts  and  impressed  themselves 
indelibly  on  his  consciousness.  To  be  absolutely 
alone,  therefore,  with  his  wife  meant  far  more  to  him 
than  it  did  to  Peter  to  be  isolated  with  her  husband. 

"  I  saw  the  Vicar  and  Mrs.  Warburton  in  Wood- 
bridge  as  we  came  along.  Did  you  notice  them  ?  I 
wonder  if  they  will  call  on  us  to-morrow?"  Peter 
remarked,  as  the  car  neared  their  house. 

"  My  God,  I  hope  they  won't ! "  Harold  replied, 
fervently.  "  I  have  been  looking  forward  to  these 
two  or  three  days  all  the  summer.  They'll  only  come 
and  gas  about  the  Archduke's  murder  and  scare  us  all 
into  fits  about  the  European  war !  " 

"  Unsociable  old  pig  !  "  said  Peter  caressingly.  "  I 
wonder  if  Mrs.  Harper  has  had  the  place  properly 
cleaned  and  aired.  I  wrote  her  the  most  elaborate 
instructions  I " 

Harper,  the  gardener,  opened  the  long  white  gate 
for  the  car,  touched  his  cap  and  smiled.  In  another 
moment  their  house  revealed  itself,  unpretentious  and 
contemplative,  surrounded  by  its  simple  gardens.  Mrs. 
Harper  greeted  them  in  their  doorway,  and  then 
hurried  into  the  kitchen  to  set  the  maid  to  making 
tea.  It  was  a  brilliant  day,  cloudless  and  still,  and 
tea  would  be  laid  in  the  garden,  under  the  ash  tree. 
Harold  and  Peter  went  all  over  their  house,  and  looked 
into  the  rooms,  in  each  of  which  had  been  put  great 
bowls  of  flowers  from  the  garden,  and  then  made  a  tour 
of  their  domain,  examining  the  roses  and  the  currant 
bushes,  the  fruit  trees,  the  vegetables,  the  sweet  peas, 
caressing  "  Sandy,"  Mrs.  Harper's  morose  cat,  and 
poking  into  all  the  outhouses  and  stables,  like  children 
home  for  the  holidays. 

"  We  had  better  put  James  in  my  room,  I  think," 
Harold  remarked,  as  they  sat  down  to  tea.  "  You 
and  I  can  double  up,  darling,  for  a  bit.     James  will 
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like  the  view  from  the  front,  and  it's  a  good  bed,  and  he 
likes  to  be  near  the  bathroom.     .     .     ." 

"  So  that  is  what  he  has  been  thinking  of  all  this 
time,"  Peter  reflected  silently.  "  How  to  make  James 
comfortable  !  " 

"  Just  as  you  like,  my  dear,"  she  said  aloud.  "  You 
know  him  better  than  I  do.  We'll  put  Nan  in  the 
big  room  at  the  back,  and  Miles  and  Gwen  can  have 
the  two  little  rooms  at  the  end  of  the  corridor.  I  had 
thought  of  putting  James  at  the  back,  as  it  is  *  the 
best  bedroom ',  .  .  .  But,  of  course,  it  doesn't 
make  any  difference." 

"  I  do  wish  he  could  come  down  at  the  same  time 
as  Miles  and  Gwen,"  Harold  remarked.  "  I  want  to 
read  him  the  last  act  of  *  Family  Pride ' — if  I  can  get 
him  to  listen  to  it.  And  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me 
think  how  to  cast  it.  Vera  Norton  will  be  hopeless 
as  the  ingenue.  She  will  come  on  smirking  and 
prancing  all  over  the  stage.  .  .  .  *A  hoyden,'  I 
believe  she  calls  it,  but  I  don't  want  a  hoyden.  I  want 
a  madonna ! " 

"  You  don't  want  much,  darling,  do  you  ? "  said 
Peter,  laughing.  "  I  don't  know  any  girl  on  the  stage 
who's  bad  enough  to  play  a  madonna  successfully. 
Why  don't  you  ask  Godfrey  Levett's  advice  ?  He 
knows  a  good  deal  more  about  it  than  James  does,  and 
if  you  read  the  last  act  of  your  play  to  James  he  will 
probably  tear  the  whole  thing  to  pieces  and  put  you 
off  it  altogether,  just  out  of  spite.     .     .     ." 

Peter  spoke  with  a  sudden  intensity,  which  she  did 
her  best  to  cover  up.     But  she  was  not  in  time. 

"  How  can  you  say  that  about  James,  Peter  ? " 
Harold  asked.  "You  know  it  isn't  true.  He's  a 
drastic  critic  :  but  you  musn't  forget  that  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  him  I  should  never  have  had  a  play  put 
on  at  all.  And  if  it  hadn't  been  for  'The  Fortune,' 
my  chances  of  marrying,  darling,  would  never  have 
existed !     So  vou  see  I  owe  everything  to  James.  .  .  ." 
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he  added,  putting  his  arm  round  Peter's  waist  and 
kissing  her. 

Peter  flushed  slightly,  and  her  pretty  lips  were 
compressed  for  a  moment.  "  Have  some  more  tea," 
she  said,  *'  and  while  I  am  pouring  it  out,  be  a  good 
boy  and  fetch  the  cigarettes.     I  left  them  in  the  hall." 

Harold  got  up  obediently  to  fetch  the  cigarette  box, 
but  as  he  walked  into  the  house  he  was,  not  quite  for 
the  first  time,  aware  of  being  "  managed."  But  Peter 
had  a  light  hand.     Her  touch  was  always  deft. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

James  and  Nan  arrived  three  days  after  the  rest  of 
the  party.  They  came  down  by  the  same  train  from 
London.  They  had  met  and  lunched  together  before 
starting,  and  were  a  little  bored  by  the  time  they 
reached  Woodbridge.  Harold,  who  met  them  in  the 
local  jobmaster's  car,  perceived  that  James  was  fractious 
and  was  glad  of  Nan's  bounding  presence. 

"  Peter  didn't  come  with  me  to  meet  you  because 
the  car  is  so  small  there  is  only  room  for  three  people 
with  the  luggage,"  he  explained.  James'  large,  lean 
face  looked  like  a  hungry  bird's  as  he  envisaged  the 
only  available  porter.  "  Make  him  comfy  in  the  car. 
Nan,"  said  Harold.  "  It's  just  outside  in  the  station 
yard.  I'll  bring  the  luggage  on.  How  many  things 
are  there  ?  " 

"  What  nonsense !  "  laughed  Nan.  "  Lazy  creature. 
He's  simply  disgraceful.  He  puts  on  a  face  like  a 
cross  cat  and  make's  everybody  scootle  round  after 
him.  Come  and  be  tucked  up.  Murder !  "  she  exclaimed, 
putting  a  hand  on  James'  arm. 

"  The  boy  likes  looking  for  luggage,"  said  James, 
softening.  "Ic's  his  metier.  See  what  a  lot  of  it  he 
puts  in  his  plays.  Each  one  is  a  kind  of  literary 
cloak-room ! " 

Harold  took  an  interminable  time  getting  the  luggage. 
He  had  never  been  able  to  acquire  that  secret  language 
which  makes  the  ass  trot  and  the  porter  hurry.  By  the 
time  he  got  the  various  boxes  and  suit-cases  to  the  car, 
James  and  Nan  had  interested  each  other  again  and 
had  forgotten  him.  They  were  talking  about  clothes. 
Evidently  James  had  taken  his  sister's  education  in  hand. 

"  He's  a  terror,  isn't  he  ?  "  said  Nan,  after  listening, 
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while  the  car  covered  half  the  journey  to  the  White 
House,  to  a  ferocious  criticism  of  a  hat  which  she  had 
bought  without  asking  Murdoch's  advice.  "  I'm  so 
nervous  now  I  shan't  dare  buy  myself  a  pair  of  stockings 
all  alone.  I  don't  believe  this  hat  is  so  frightful,  so 
there." 

"  No,  no,"  said  James.  *'  Certainly  not.  You  mis- 
understood me.  I  didn't  mean  that  it  was  frightful  in 
the  least.  But  brown  and  pink  aren't  a  happy  com- 
bination, particularly  with  your  colouring.  The  effect 
is  just  a  tiny  bit  meretricious." 

"  He  means  I  look  like  a  barmaid  week-ending  at 
the  Brighton  Metropole,  but  he  doesn't  like  to  say  so." 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  James,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
"  After  that,  what  can  I  say  ?  " 

The  car  raced  over  the  final  stretch  of  road  which 
lay  across  the  heath,  extremely  wild  and  desolate.  A 
pine  wood  on  the  right-hand  side,  behind  a  stone  wall, 
indicated  the  boundary  of  a  large  estate;  in  front  of 
them  more  trees  on  the  horizon  hid  the  White  House 
from  view.  The  air  began  to  have  an  invigorating  salt 
tang  to  it. 

When  they  arrived  only  Peter  was  at  home,  the 
Formbys  and  Janet  and  David  Tallaght  having  gone 
down  to  the  beach  to  bathe. 

While  he  was  waiting  for  James  to  emerge  from  his 
room — James'  private  bedroom  titivations  were  always 
interminable — Harold  watched  his  wife  and  sister  to- 
gether, amused  at  the  contrast  which  they  made.  Nan 
brought  out  all  Peter's  daintiness.  His  sister  was  full- 
blooded,  full  of  vitality,  and  had  an  attractive  kind 
of  impetuousness :  but  Peter  had  a  certain  wiriness 
of  personality.  There  was  spirit  underneath  her 
refinements,  and  to  Harold's  eyes  she  made  his  sister 
appear  just  a  little  over-pitched.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
James'  obvious  liking  for  Nan  (which  made  him  feel 
there  must  be  something  in  her  which  he  wasn't  able 
to  appreciate)  his  strictures  would  probably  have  been 
more  severe. 
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At  dinner,  to  Harold's  ultra-sensitive  perception, 
there  were  the  signs  of  emotional  unrest  which  for  as 
long  as  he  could  remember,  James'  presence  in  a  party 
of  people  had  always  occasioned.  James  was  a  man  to 
whom  no  one  could  ever  be  indifferent.  Like  a  danger- 
ous and  attractive  fish  he  splashed  about  the  social 
aquarium  stirring  up  the  water,  scattering  the  minnows 
and  disturbing  the  repose  of  all  the  sleepy  carp.  There 
was  a  suspicion  that  he  might  be  a  pike,  hungry  to 
devour  them.  In  any  case,  he  splashed  the  water 
about  uncomfortably  with  his  active  tail,  and  did  not 
seem  to  belong  to  any  known,  polite  breed  of  drawing- 
room  fish.  Tallaght  tried  his  F.O.  manner  :  the  raised 
eyebrow,  the  neat  and  slightly  crushing  repartee,  the 
supercilious  smile.  But  the  women  didn't  play  up. 
James  was  well  able  to  handle  raised  eyebrows  without 
help,  but  Nan  would  jump  in  and  prance  all  over 
Tallaght,  and  even  Peter,  out  of  affection  for  Harold, 
more  skilfully  supported  her.  Janet,  who  knew  her 
cousin,  was  odiously  amused;  the  Formbys  were  com- 
pletely at  sea.  They  were  not  agile  in  conversational 
gymnastics;  but  Gwen  Formby  had  always  a  great 
deal  to  say  in  Peter's  bedroom  when  they  were  smok- 
ing their  good-night  cigarettes.  She  got  her  own 
back  in  these  moments  of  privacy. 

It  was  impossible  to  keep  the  "  European  situation  " 
out  of  the  talk,  and  Tallaght's  position  in  the  Foreign 
Office  gave  him  an  advantage  of  which  he  made  the 
most.  At  any  moment  he  might  be  telegraphed  for. 
He  called  on  the  local  doctor,  who  possessed  the  nearest 
telephone,  and  made  arrangements  for  using  it,  if  the 
need  should  arise,  in  a  way  which  electrified  the 
neighbourhood.  The  White  House  drawing-room  was 
crowded  every  afternoon  now  with  callers  who  hoped 
they  might  hear  something  from  the  man  who  really 
knew.  Were  we  going  to  war  ?  Would  England  be 
dragged  in  ?  Tallaght's  attitude  was  that  "  his  lips 
were  sealed" :  but  all  the  neighbours  found  it  thrilling 
to  be  in  the  same  room  with  a  man  who  might  con- 
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ceivably  be  guilty  of  an  indiscretion  if  one  made  oneself 
agreeable  to  him.  James  refused  to  believe  that  the  coun- 
try would  be  idiotic  enough  to  plunge  into  a  struggle 
in  which  it  seemed  by  no  means  impossible  to  avoid 
implication.  "  That  is  where  the  F.O.  will  come  in, 
Tallaght,"  he  said  at  dinner  one  night.  "  In  a  day  or 
two  we  shall  all  be  congratulating  you  on  having  extri- 
cated us.  I  believe  the  world  is  tolerably  foolish,  but 
I  can't  even  now  believe  it  capable  of  the  madness  of 
this  war.  And  if  England  butts  in,  she  will  deserve 
whatever  she  gets !  " 

"  But  what  about  France,  Mr.  Murdoch  ?  "  said  Peter, 
quickly.  "  Surely  we  must  go  to  the  help  of  our 
allies?" 

Harold  loved  his  wife's  quick  chivalry,  her  generous 
instinct  of  standing  by  one's  friends.  He  couldn't 
agree  with  James'  point  of  view :  it  seemed  ungenerous, 
and  his  nature  was  prone  to  sentimental  generosities. 
But  James  saw  no  reason  why  England,  a  non-militarist 
country,  should  be  ruined  to  bolster  up  an  artificial  and, 
to  his  mind,  unfortunate  alliance. 

"  France,"  he  said,  "  has  been  preparing  for  war  for 
forty  years  and  has  poured  millions  of  money  into 
Russia.     Why  shouldn't  she  fight  her  own  battles  ?  " 

"  But  supposing  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  is  violated  ? " 
said  Formby.  "  We  are  bound  by  treaty  to  protect 
Belgium." 

"  Possibly,  but  we  are  not  bound  to  go  to  war  to 
protect  her.  Looking  at  our  history  as  foreigners  look 
at  it,  it  will  appear  as  if  we  are  only  fussy  about  the 
letter  of  a  treaty  when  our  own  interests  are  concerned. 
If  we  join  in,  it  won't  be  out  of  love  for  Belgium,  but 
out  of  fear  of  Germany.  Panic  and  self-interest 
combined." 

"  Well,  I  can't  follow  that,  I  must  say,"  grumbled 
Formby.  "  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  were  to  let 
Belgium  be  trampled  on  we  should  be  for  ever  dis- 
honoured. .  .  ."  Formby  had  the  table  with  him. 
Peter's  blue  eyes  flashed  at  him,  as  much  as  to  say, 
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"  We  understand  what  honour  means,  even  if  Mr 
Murdoch  doesn't."  Janet — blonde,  imperious,  a  little 
cold — regarded  the  matter  intellectually,  with  a  leaning 
towards  Formby's  side :  Nan  could  not  overcome  her 
simple  rage  against  war — no  matter  who  made  it,  no 
matter  what  it  was  about. 

"  But  are  you  quite  sure,"  James  remarked,  "  that  if 
we  go  to  war  we  shall  be  able  to  prevent  Belgium  being 
trampled  on  ? " 

"  The  Belgians  ought  to  be  able  to  hold  up  the  Ger- 
mans until  the  French  are  able  to  bring  up  their 
armies,"  Tallaght  remarked,  as  one  stating  a  view 
accepted  in  high  quarters. 

"  If  I  were  the  Belgians,  I'd  protest  and  let  the 
French  do  the  fighting,"  James  observed.  "  But  then 
I'm  not  a  sentimentalist.     .     .     ." 

Telegrams  came  for  Tallaght  the  following  morning. 
His  chief  had  sent  for  him  and  he  and  his  suit-cases 
disappeared  in  the  car.  Elegant  and  calm  he  hurried 
off  to  the  diplomatic  card  table  to  assist  his  superiors 
in  playing  the  great  game.  And  the  people  whose  lives, 
whose  hopes,  whose  fortunes  were  at  stake  waited  out- 
side the  closed  doors — helpless,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
men  into  whose  hands  their  destinies  had  been  entrust- 
ed, knowing  little  of  the  causes  which  had  led  to  this 
momentous  gambling,  in  the  result  of  which  each  one 
of  them  was  yet  so  horribly,  so  personally  involved. 
But  they  were,  so  they  were  told,  "  a  nation  "  :  there- 
fore, they  must  submit  themselves,  for  good  or  ill,  to 
the  judgment  of  that  scratch  handful  of  men  on  whom 
Fate,  or  political  apathy,  had  laid  the  awful  burden  of 
decision.  The  newspapers  alone  supplied  the  drug 
which  enabled  them  to  bear  it.  Some  drugs  there  are 
which  can  turn  timid  men  into  lions:  others  can  turn 
goats  into  sheep.  In  those  days  it  was  undoubtedly 
more  comfortable  to  be  a  sheep. 

The  rapidly  culminating  excitement  of  these  first 
August  days  was  nerve-shattering  and  would  certainly 
have  made  the  party  a  failure  had  it  not  been  for  Mur- 
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doch's  indomitable  personality.  He  revealed  at  times  his 
curious  capacity  for  detachment.  Having  brought  them 
to  a  white-hot  pitch  of  fury  by  his  views,  he  now  declined 
any  longer  to  let  them  be  obsessed  by  the  nightmare 
which  was  haunting  the  world.  On  the  night  of 
August  3rd — when  the  declaration  was  a  question  of 
hours  only — he  insisted  on  Nan  sitting  down  to  the 
piano  after  dinner  and  playing  some  dances,  and  an 
almost  hysteric  gaiety  descended  on  everybody.  They 
danced  until  they  were  exhausted,  Peter  and  Nan  taking 
turns  to  play  for  the  others.  Then  they  all  went  for  a 
walk  through  the  warm  night,  along  the  sea-road. 
Through  the  gloom  of  the  pine-wood  they  went,  until 
cresting  a  low  ridge,  they  could  hear  the  waves  break- 
ing thoughtfully,  almost  languidly,  on  the  distant 
beach.  The  night  was  overcast  and  oppressive  and  its 
mystery  seemed  to  isolate  them  from  the  world  and  its 
terrors.  They  spread  out  their  raincoats  and  sat  down 
at  the  edge  of  the  wood — huddling  together  in  order 
that  they  might  all  lean  against  the  trunk  of  one  of  the 
trees — and  James  gave  everyone  (except  the  Formbys) 
liqueur  brandy  out  of  his  flask.  The  Formbys,  who 
hadn't  danced  much  and  wanted  to  get  back  to  bed, 
expressed  contempt  for  "neat  spirits."  They  sat  in 
silence  for  a  while,  smoking  their  cigarettes  and  staring 
into  the  darkness.  Every  now  and  then  the  pine  trees 
seemed  to  shudder.  They  had  their  own  secrets,  per- 
haps, which  they  were  whispering ;  or  perhaps  they 
resented  the  presence  of  human  beings — the  fools  of 
the  world — disturbing  their  privacy  at  unseemly  hours. 
The  Formbys  began  to  fidget.  It  was  their  custom  to 
go  to  bed  at  half-past  ten,  and  it  was  now  half-past 
two, 

"Well — it's  Peace  or  War  to-morrow,  I  suppose," 
said  Miles,  feeling  that  the  party  was  dull  and  that  he 
ought  to  enliven  it.  But  the  party  was  not  dull,  it  was 
preoccupied.  Peter's  head  was  resting  on  Harold's 
shoulder.  She  had  put  out  her  two  little  hands  to 
prevent  the  rough  cloth  scratching  her  cheek — and  she 
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was  thinking.  He  was  very  dear  to  her  .  .  .  and 
she  wished  .  .  .  What  was  it  she  wished  ?  Perhaps 
this  horrible  war  would  in  some  way  give  him  back  to 
her.  And  yet  she  had  never  lost  him.  She  could  feel 
his  lips  rest  for  a  moment  on  her  hair,  and  she  knew 
that  her  bodily  nearness  meant  all,  or  almost  all,  that 
it  had  ever  meant.  But  she  was  not  satisfied  for  their 
love  to  be  only  that.  It  wounded  her  pride.  If  anyone 
could  influence  him,  she  felt  it  ought  to  be  herself.  That 
was  the  thing  that  worried  her — influence.  She  resented 
her  man's  susceptibility  to  influence.  She  had  listened, 
watched,  almost  horrified  while  he  had  come  round  to 
Murdoch's  way  of  thinking  on  some  point  or  other  con- 
nected with  his  work.  It  was  extraordinary  that  he 
had  not  seemed  in  the  least  ashamed  about  it.  Surely 
he  ought  to  know  more  about  playwriting — since  he 
had  won  such  a  success  by  his  own  efforts — than  Mur- 
doch did.  And  yet  he  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  Murdoch  was  always  right.  Miles  had  noticed  it 
as  well :  and  Gwen  had  openly  remarked  on  it,  com- 
miserated with  her.  That  was  the  galling  thing.  She 
didn't  pretend  to  any  special  brilliance :  but  surely  her 
opinion  ought  to  have  some  value  with  Harold  ?  But 
she  knew  that  if  she  and  James  took  opposite  views  on 
any  subject  under  the  sun,  Harold  would  never  listen 
to  her  side,  but  he  would  listen  with  all  his  ears  to 
James.  The  only  point  on  which  he  hadn't  seemed  to 
agree  with  James  was  about  the  war.  He  felt,  like  all 
decent  people,  that  we  were  bound  in  honour  to  support 
our  allies.  He  didn't  take  James'  selfish,  materialistic 
view  over  that.  That  was  something  gained  at  all 
events.  The  desire  to  make  the  point  quite  sure,  to 
convince  herself  that  he  really  did  differ  from  his  friend 
and  didn't  share  these  outrageously  mean  and  un- 
patriotic ideas  suddenly  swept  over  her.  Her  brain 
was  almost  in  physical  contact  with  Harold's,  and  yet 
she  couldn't  discover  what  he  was  thinking.  She 
wanted  to  see  right  into  it  so  that  it  should  hold  no 
secrets  from  her.     She  was  glad  they  were  still  sleeping 
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together  in  the  same  bed,  and  that  he  hadn't  yet  moved 
into  Tallaght's  vacant  room.  The  thought  of  what  she 
would  say  to  him,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone,  spurred 
her  to  rise  and  to  pretend  to  want  to  go  back  to  the 
house. 

Formby  was  rather  sulky  because  no  one  had  taken 
any  notice  of  his  remark,  but  he  and  his  wife  jumped 
to  their  feet  as  soon  as  Peter  got  up,  and  Gwen  said  : 

"  It's  getting  chilly,  Peter.  We'd  better  go  and  try 
to  sleep,  hadn't  we  ?  Though  I  feel,  personally,  as 
though  I  couldn't  close  my  eyes  until  I  know  what  is 
going  to  happen.     The  suspense  is  awful." 

"  Nonsense,  Gwen  !  "  said  Peter.  "  You  know  you'll 
be  unconscious  the  moment  your  head  touches  the 
pillow.     You're  half  asleep  now." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  are  going  back  already?  " 
said  James,  extremely  chirpy  and  alive.  Like  a  cat  he 
was  always  at  his  most  brisk  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

"  Oh,  well,  you  and  Nan  and  Janet  needn  t  come,  or 
Harold  either !  "  Her  hand  was  in  her  husband's  as 
she  spoke  and  he  gave  it  a  tiny  squeeze. 

Janet  jumped  up  as  if  she  had  suddenly  been  awakened 
from  deep  slumber.  She  had  not  been  sleepinc:,  she 
had  been  deep  in  thought  about  David  Tallaght. 
Should  she  take  him  or  shouldn't  she  ?  She  could  not 
make  up  her  mind.  She  wanted  to  ask  James  what  he 
thought  about  it,  and  wished  Nan  would  go  back  to 
her  husband  and  give  her  the  opportunity.  She  won- 
dered how  long  Nan  had  been  James'  mistress  and 
what  the  Firbanks  thought  of  it.  And  again  about 
Tallaght.  .  .  .  Was  it  Holme  End  that  he  was 
after,  or  did  he  really  care  for  her  ?  .  .  .  Her  com- 
panions faded  away  and  she  became  unconscious  of 
them  as  she  looked  across  the  shadowy  moorland  and 
pondered. 

Recalled  to  earth  she  was  brisker  than  any  of  them. 
"  Yes,  come  on.  .  .  .  Let's  hurry  back.  We  shall 
all  be  as  cross  as  anything  to-morrow.  And  the  news 
is  bad  enough." 
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"  I  can't  think  how  you  people  can  be  sleepy,"  said 
James.  "  I  want  to  go  down  and  look  at  the  sea. 
"ifou'll  come,  won't  you,  Nan  ?  Mrs.  Nuttall  and  I  will 
follow  on  after,  so  don't  lock  us  out,  Harold,  will  you  !" 

As  soon  as  the  others  had  gone,  James  and  Nan 
walked  on  slowly  among  the  pine  trees,  silent,  amid  an 
intense  stillness  which  the  murmuring  of  the  sea  seemed 
only  to  accentuate.  After  a  while  they  left  the  shadow 
of  the  wood  and  striking  across  the  common  came  at 
last  to  the  beach.  They  sat  down,  watching  the  long 
luminous  line  made  by  the  waves;  in  the  wood  behind 
them  an  owl  tu-whooed  like  some  lugubrious  watch- 
man. "  What  of  the  dawn  ?  "  he  seemed  to  be  asking, 
by  his  menacing  hoot.  "  What  of  the  dawn  ! "  The 
night  was  murky  and  impenetrable,  as  they  gazed 
across  the  dark  waters,  towards  the  east.  The  dawn, 
as  yet,  had  made  no  sign. 

"  Well,  my  dear ! "  said  Nan,  putting  her  hand  on 
James'  knee,  her  head  sinking  against  his  shoulder. 
*'  You've  turned  us  all  upside  down  with  your  opinions, 
made  us  dance  like  maniacs,  and  then  given  us  brandy 
to  pull  us  together  again !  There  isn't  anybody  like 
you,  James,  is  there  ?  "  They  both  laughed,  quietly, 
and  then  again,  for  a  little  while  fell  silent.     .     .     . 

Meanwhile,  the  returning  party  walked  quickly  down 
the  road  which  led  back  to  the  house,  grumbling  at 
the  distance  which  separated  them  from  their  beds 
and  heedless  now  of  the  night's  enchantment.  Miles 
enlivened  the  journey  with  speculations  as  to  whether 
there  would  be  a  stampede  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
if  we  went  to  war.  "  What  a  ghastly  business  it 
all  is."  He  heaved  a  deep  sigh — chiefly  because  his 
companions  were  so  unsociable.  There  are  moments 
when  it  is  difficult  even  to  say  "  yes  "  to  such  a  remark 
as  "  it's  a  fine  day " ;  and  no  one  except  Miles  felt 
capable,  just  then,  of  making  conversation.  They  were 
all  glad  to  reach  the  White  House  and  to  escape  from 
one  another  to  their  rooms. 
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Harold  entered  Peter's  room  just  as  she  was  getting 
into  bed.  The  act  of  lifting  her  knee  caught  up  her 
silk  shift  and  revealed  the  lovely  whiteness  of  her  flesh. 
Her  skin  had  a  texture  like  velvet.  She  slipped  forward 
slightly,  and  as  she  did  so  her  clothes  fell  apart  at  the 
bosom  and  revealed  the  firm,  white  semicircle  of  her 
breast.  Her  hair,  hanging  down  in  a  long,  dark  coil^ 
increased  its  whiteness  by  contrast. 

The  miracle  of  his  wife's  beauty  seemed  then  more 
wonderful  than  ever  to  Harold.  The  emotional  turmoil 
of  the  war  had  suddenly  increased  his  appreciation  of 
her,  just  as  approaching  death  will  increase  a  man's 
appreciation  of  the  loveliness  of  sunshine  and  green 
leaves.  In  spite  of  wars  and  disasters,  they  still  had 
one  another ;  and  so,  had  they  not  everything  which 
life  could  give  them  ? 

Later,  before  turning  over  on  her  side  to  go  to  sleep, 
Peter  remarked,  "  Well,  I  wonder  what  the  news  will 
be  ? " 

"  I  hope  there  won't  be  any  more  shilly-shallying,"^ 
said  Harold.  "  It's  our  obvious  duty  to  support  the 
French,  and  I  believe,  if  we  show  Germany  plainly  that 
we  intend  to  do  this,  she  won't  fight.  If  we  were  to 
back  out  of  it  now,  we  should  be  done  for  in  ten  years^ 
time." 

"  You  don't  agree  with  James,  then,"  Peter  asked 
quickly. 

'*  No,  I  can't  say  I  follow  his  argument  about  England 
standing  aside  the  least  little  bit." 

Peter  kissed  her  husband  and  fell  asleep  with  a  smile 
on  her  lips. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

"  This  war  is  an  abomination,"  James  remarked  to 
Janet,  in  a  voice  which  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
Formbys,  who  were  holding  the  Vicar,  his  wife  and 
his  daughter  in  conversation  under  the  ash  tree. 
*'  The  alliance  with  France  was  a  bad  blunder  enough, 
but  the  joining  in  of  this  country  in  the  present  war 
is  the  worst  piece  of  stupidity  in  the  whole  of  her 
history.  It  is  sheer  madness.  We  ought  to  be  the 
allies  of  Germany,  not  her  enemies.  The  uprush  of 
the  world  force  is  in  Germany  for  all  the  world  to 
see.  You  can't  alter  it  or  change  it  or  shut  your  eyes 
to  it.  The  Germans,  with  all  their  faults,  are  a  magni- 
ficent race,  full  of  vigour,  of  imagination  and  character. 
But  the  French  are  dying.  They  are  the  Greeks  of 
the  modern  world;  Paris  is  a  reincarnation,  if  you 
like,  of  Athens,  The  French  will  be  like  a  corpse 
round  the  neck  of  this  country  in  the  future." 

"  James !  "  Janet  interposed,  with  humorous  severity, 
**  you  forget  I'm  half  a  French  woman.  Mother 
would  faint  if  she  heard  you  !  " 

"  I'm  sorry,"  said  James,  "  but  it  is  the  truth.  There 
is  a  soul  of  Germany,  a  soul  of  England,  but  there  is 
no  soul  of  France — only  a  horror  of  being  ridiculous. 
A  nation  which  could  have  treated  Napoleon  in  the 
way  the  French  nation  treated  him,  deserves  to  expire. 
Treacherous,  fickle,  and  corrupt,  that's  what  they  are. 
Their  God  is  money.  No,  the  Germans  are  our 
natural  allies,  Janet.  Our  francophilism  is  all  a  pose. 
As  a  nation — I'm  not  speaking  of  individuals  ! — the 
French  detest  us,  and  we,  in  the  bottom  of  our  hearts, 
hate  them.  But  with  the  Germans  if  it  weren't  for 
the  ha'penny  papers  we  should  get  on  very  well 
indeed.     ...    As  for  Albert  of  Belgium,  posterity 
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will  describe  him  as  the  most  sentimental  reactionary 
who  ever  had  power  to  injure  a  whole  country  in 
order  to  preserve  his  personal  mediaeval  ideal  of 
family  honour.     .     .     ." 

"  My  dear  James,"  Janet  observed,  "  don't  you  think 
you  might  restrain  your  violence,  just  a  shade  ?  The 
back  of  the  Vicar's  neck  is  getting  redder  and  redder  ; 
I'm  afraid  it  will  burst.  And  Miles  Formby  will  pull 
all  the  hairs  out  of  his  tooth-brush,  if  he  goes  on." 

But  Murdoch  was  oblivious  of  the  feelings  of  his 
hearers.  He  was  passionately  sincere,  and  determined 
that  Janet  at  least  should  get  some  sense  in  her  head, 
even  if  the  others  were  too  stupid  to  receive  it.  Of 
Janet's  hard  and  practical  intelligence  he  had  a  high 
opinion,  and  he  honoured  her  by  choosing  her  as  the 
audience  of  his  vehement  outburst.  "  Albert  is  simply 
a  sentimental  aristocrat,  intoxicated  by  the  notion  of 
le  beau  geste,"  he  went  on.  *'  In  order  to  be  heroic 
and  magnificent,  he  has  plunged  his  miserable  country 
into  no  one  knows  what  fate.  We  gush  all  over  him 
now  :  histor}'^  may  vomit  on  his  memory." 

"  Well,  it  will  if  you  write  it,  James  !  But  we  must 
go  and  be  sociable.  Here  are  Peter  and  Harold 
bringing  Mrs.  Vicar  back  from  the  kitchen  garden. 
The  little  Vicarette  keeps  looking  at  you,  James.  .  .  . 
You  have  made  a  conquest.  Go  and  talk  to  her —  ex- 
cept that  it  will  enrage  Peter,  who  can't  stand  the  child." 

'*  Perhaps  some  of  the  seed  has  fallen  on  less  stony 
ground  than  your  intelligence,  Janet.  I  thought  it 
pricked  up  its  little  ears  when  I  was  pointing  out  to 
you  the  madness  of  our  Government !  " 

"  It's  a  terrible  thing,  Mr.  Formby,  very  terrible, 
very  terrible,  indeed,"  the  Vicar  was  saying,  when 
Janet  and  her  companions  joined  the  party  under  the 
ash  tree.  A  young  man  on  horseback,  who  happened 
to  be  passing  and  heard  the  tinkle  of  china,  dismounted 
and  came  into  the  garden,  handed  over  his  cob  to 
Harper's  care  and  joined  them,  praying  for  some  tea. 
He   had  sent  in  his  papers  some  months  before  war 
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broke  out,  but  was  now  on  the  point  of  rejoining  his 

regiment. 

"  Our  fellows  have  been  at  Boulogne  for  some  days," 
he  said.  "  Southampton  is  full  of  soldiers.  The 
transports  leave  every  night.     .     .     ." 

"  Well,  well,  I  trust  our  brave  lads  will  be  in  Berlin 
before  Christmas,"  remarked  the  Vicar.  "  As  I  was 
saying  just  now  to  Mr.  Formby,  this  war  is  very 
terrible.  But  who  knows  ?  The  Divine  Providence 
may  have  sent  us  this  great  trial  to  restore  our  faith. 
It  may  all  work  out  for  good." 

"  Well,  sir,  it's  going  to  be  a  dirty  business  in  the 
meantime,  anyway,"  said  the  soldier,  with  professional 
lack  of  sentiment  about  a  subject  understood  too  well. 
"  I  think  we  shall  want  every  able-bodied  man  in 
the  country  before  we've  finished.  Kitchener  gives  it 
three  years." 

But  the  choir  outing  would  have  to  take  place  just 
the  same,  whatever  happened :  and  everyone  secretly 
■envied  the  Vicar  his  parish  routine,  and  thought  what 
a  soft  job  he  had  in  times  like  these.  He  would,  of 
course,  "  organize "  the  works  of  patriotic  ladies,  and 
that  would  keep  him  pleasantly  busy.  And  having 
shelved  the  whole  problem  of  warfare  on  to  the  broad 
back  of  Divine  Providence  he  would  not  have  to 
worry  his  head  with  undue  thinking.  James  was  bitter 
about  him  to  Harold  after  Mr.  Warburton  had  gone.  At 
present  he  was  occupied  with  the  daughter  whom  he 
lured  for  a  walk  round  the  Paddock — a  veritable 
brand  snatched  from  the  burning.  Jessie  Warburton 
had  red  hair,  blue  eyes,  a  dazzling  white  skin,  and  a 
^'temperament."  She  drank  whiskies  and  sodas  when- 
ever she  could  get  them;  and  could  not  be  cured  by 
her  mother  of  smoking  yellow  perils  in  her  bedroom. 
She  had  reached  the  Oscar  Wilde  stage  of  Feminine 
Culture,  and  had  ideas  of  a  rebellious  character. 
Whence  she  derived  these  ideas  was  a  mystery  to 
her  parents,  whose  hearts  she  was  continually  break- 
ing.    She  was,  in  truth,  an  atrocious  little  slattern,  very 
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fond  of  bathing  in  the  sea,  but  with  a  rooted  aversion 
from  washing  her  hands.  Two  of  her  fingers  were  a 
perpetual  bright  yellow  from  ingrained  nicotine.  She 
delighted  James  at  once  by  her  loathing  of  the  British 
Empire.  Her  absurd  face  grew  contorted  with  passion 
when  the  words  were  mentioned.  "  Germany  can 
have  the  Dominions  on  which  the  Onion  Jack  always 
waves  and  the  sun  never  sets,  for  all  I  care,"  she  said, 
"  and  a  good  job  too.  We  might  have  some  peace 
then,  instead  of  all  this  flag-flapping.  You  should 
hear  the  stuff  they  teach  the  poor  children  in  the 
schools,  it's  enough  to  make  anyone  sick.  The  blobs 
of  red  on  the  map  that  our  Empire-builders  acquired 
for  us  are  eyesores  to  me.  And  now  everyone  has 
gone  khaki-mad.  ...  7  think  the  war  is  too 
stupid  for  words,  but,  of  course,  one  daren't  say  so 
here,  poor  father  would  expire  !  The  war  is  bringing 
out  all  his  generous  emotions — particularly  as  he'll 
never  have  to  fight  in  it — and  he  reads  us  bits  out  of 
the  '  Daily  World,'  at  breakfast." 

James'  missionary  efforts  did  not  have  success 
beyond  the  notorious  Jessie.  The  patriotic  excitement 
generated  round  the  tea-table  had,  during  his  absence, 
reached  fever  point.  Miles  was  pulling  his  moustache 
with  tremendous  solemnity.  The  vicar  was  solemn, 
his  wife  tearful.  Peter's  eyes  were  shining  with  the 
light  of  battle.  Had  she  been  a  man  you  couldn't 
doubt  that  she  would  have  rushed  to  the  colours. 
She  had  physical  courage,  and  the  charm  which  has 
gone  with  it  through  the  centuries.  She  understood 
the  phrase  "  the  joy  of  battle."  War,  to  her,  was 
*'  the  great  game."  Harold  was  acutely  aware  of  her 
point  of  view,  and  knew  very  well  what  she  would  do 
in  his  place.  There  was  only  one  course  for  him  to 
take;  he  could  not  show  himself  unworthy  of  her.  He 
had  caught  fire  from  Peter's  fiery  spirit,  and  a  wave 
of  elementary  emotion  bore  him  on  to  take  his  part  as 
it  was  to  bear  on  so  many  hundreds  of  thousands  ot 
his  countrymen.      He  could   not   understand  James' 
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point  of  view,  try  how  he  would.  All  his  instincts  were 
against  it.  It  was  all  very  well  to  grumble  about  the 
Government :  but  in  times  like  these  one  got  down  to 
bedrock.  Deep  in  every  man's  heart  was  implanted  a 
love  for  his  country.  You  couldn't  argue  about  it.  It 
was  bred  in  one,  hereditary :  a  legacy  from  one's 
English  ancestors,  however  humble  might  be  one's 
origin.  It  was  a  feeling  shared  by  rich  and  poor 
alike.  And  mingled  with  all  this,  as  he  was  to  realize 
later  on,  was  the  feeling  that  one  had  to  do  it — it  would 
be  expected  of  one  by  all  one's  friends  and  relatives. 
Harold  knew  that  all  his  circle  would  expect  it  of  him. 
Hardly  one  man  of  all  his  acquaintances  would  hang 
back.  Like  Miles  they  would  take  the  thing  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Many  of  them  had  enlisted  already 
as  privates,  without  waiting  to  get  commissions. 

Peter  perceived  what  was  going  on  in  her  husband's 
mind  as  clearly  as  he  had  been  able  to  read  her 
thoughts,  and  it  filled  her  with  a  great  satisfaction. 
Her  whole  existence  seemed  to  have  changed  since 
that  night,  after  the  walk  through  the  pine  woods, 
when  Harold  had  told  her  that  he  didn't  agree  with 
James'  views.  The  hated  influence  was  beginning 
at  last  to  wear  thin.  Harold  at  last  stood  on  his  own 
feet.  The  war  had  intervened  (she  blushed  as  her 
brain  formulated  the  cliche  phrase)  "  to  make  a  man 
of  him." 

"Well,  Mrs.  Firbank,  we  must  be  making  a  move 
now.  Let  us  see  you  at  the  Vicarage  before  long. 
We  are  forming  a  small  committee  of  ladies  of  the 
neighbourhood  to  organize  the  supply  of  comforts  for 
our  troops.  Now,  do  let  us  put  down  your  name  ? 
You  will  help  ?     Splendid,  splendid." 

"  Good-bye,  dear  Mrs.  Firbank,"  echoed  Mrs. 
Warburton. 

The  red-headed  rebel  shook  hands  firmly.  She  had 
been  eating  black  currants  during  her  walk  round  the 
garden  with  James,  and  her  handshake  left  traces. 
The  soldier,   Maurice   Blackwood,  took   his   cheerful 
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leave  and  everyone's  good  wishes  went  with  him.  He 
had  been  chatting  with  James,  for  whom  he  had  con- 
ceived one  of  those  sudden  likings  which  form  the 
interest  of  chance  encounters. 

"  If  it  would  amuse  you  to  see  my  aviary,  I  wish 
you'd  come  over  to  Kelving  Hall  one  day  before  I  go. 
I  shall  be  there  for  another  week.  I've  got  some 
falcons  you  would  like."  (They  had  been  talking 
birds.)  Formby  was  so  convinced  that  Murdoch  was 
an  abominable  fellow,  that  this  exhibition  of  a  different 
feeling  on  Blackwood's  part  was  mortifying.  He  felt 
an  impulse  to  warn  Blackwood  against  shaking  hands 
with  anything  so  poisonous.  Murdoch  had  shown 
the  stuff  he  was  made  of  at  St.  Luke's.  It  was  bred 
in  the  bone — he  was  "a  bad  man." 

"  I  feel  like  the  Duchess  of  Southdown  after  dis- 
tributing copies  of  *  The  Washerwoman  of  Finchley 
Common,'"  James  remarked  to  Janet  after  dinner  that 
night.  *'  My  only  convert  is  the  red-headed  Warbur- 
ton :  and  she  was  converted  already." 

"I  can't  say  she  does  you  much  credit,  James,"  replied 
Janet.  "  She  seems  to  be  a  dreadful  rip,  from  all 
accounts,  and  got  hopelessly  foxed  at  a  dance  at 
Woodbridge." 

"  Well,  what  can  you  expect  if  her  father  reads 
extracts  from  the  *  Daily  World '  at  breakfast  ?  The 
poor  child  is  maddened  with  hatred  of  the  British 
Empire.  Whenever  she  looks  at  her  map  she  sees  red !" 

"  Oh  do  shut  up,  James.  I've  got  all  sorts  of  things 
to  talk  to  you  about  before  I  go.    .    .    ." 

"  Not  about  the  war  I  hope !  " 

"  No,  of  course  not.  Whatever  happens  we  shall 
probably  survive  it  somehow." 

"  You  are  the  only  moderately  sane  person  in  this 
house,  Janet.  Poor  Harold  and  his  wife  are  both  in 
a  patriotic  extase:  and  the  Formbys  are  trying  hard 
to  be  strong,  silent  Englishmen.  I  regret  Nan's 
departure.  She  would  have  been  kind  to  the  little 
W^arburton." 
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"  James,"  said  his  cousin  with  determination.  "  Am 
I  going  to  marry  David  Tallaght  or  am  I  not  ?  That's 
what  I  want  to  ask  you.  I  hke  David  well  enough. 
But  I  can't  make  up  my  mind.  If  I  was  sure  that 
he  would  have  a  career,  I'd  marry  him.  But  I'm  not 
sure."  James  was  thoughtful  for  a  moment.  "  The 
chief  danger,"  he  said,  "  is  that  the  bad  old  system 
which  he  adorns  may  be  swept  away  by  an  indignant 
populace.  So  long  as  the  F.O.,  with  its  stableful  of 
elegant  diplomats,  continues  to  exist,  David's  progress 
should  be  uninterrupted.  He  has  a  lofty  manner  with 
which  to  conceal  his  intellectual  defects;  and  he 
would  look  well  in  gold  braid  and  decorations.  He 
has  money.     .     .     ." 

"  I'm  glad  of  that,"  Janet  observed.  "  I'm  a  rich 
woman — and  there's  Holme  End — and  it  would  be 
absurd  to  let  myself  be  married.     .     .     ." 

"  And  David  will  never  make  either  you  or  himself 
ridiculous.  If  you  want  a  husband  who  will  always 
be  presentable ;  who  will  never  be  uncomfortably  in 
love  with  you;  who  will  behave  properly  at  his  end 
of  the  table  and  know  how  to  manage  your  estates — 
then  why  not  take  David,  if  you  like  him  ?  He's  a 
type :  and  he  is  as  hard  as  you  are.  You  wouldn't 
find  your  marriage  exciting  or  progressive ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  never  be  squalid.     .     .     ." 

"  I've  thought  just  that  myself,  James.  I'm  glad 
you  back  me  up.  Yet  I  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  face 
it,  quite.  But  it  is  absurd  not  to  marry.  I'm  twenty- 
eight.  And  yet  I  don't  want  to  marry  a  man  who 
would  expect  from  me  what  I  couldn't  give." 

"  Evidently  you  and  David  are  made  for  one 
another,"  laughed  James,  satirically.  "  But  you  will 
be  on  the  wrong  side.  You  will  stand  for  everything 
in  England  which  the  social  upheaval.     .     .     ." 

"  What  social  upheaval  ?  "  Janet  looked  larger, 
calmer,  more  coldly  blonde  than  ever,  as  she  asked 
the  question. 

"  The  one  the  war  will  bring  about,"  James  replied. 
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*'  It  will  sweep  away  the  David  Tallaghts  who  haven't 
the  agility  to  turn  a  mental  somersault  and  ally 
themselves  with  the  forces  of  progress." 

"Oh,  'progress,'  James!  Really,  really.  What 
has  happened  to  you  !     We  know  all  about  progress." 

"  No,  we  don't,  Janet.  I  admit  this  war  appears  to 
have  snuffed  out  progress  for  the  time  being.  A  war 
of  this  magnitude  may  put  back  the  clock  for  twenty 
years.  But,  '  putting  the  clock  back  '  is  a  process  as 
dangerous  as  damming  a  river.  After  a  while  there  is 
an  explosion :  the  dam  bursts." 

"  And  you  think  it  will  affect  the  Davids  ?  '* 

"  I  should  think  David  would  last  your  time,"  said 
James,  laughing,  "but  yes,  I  think  his  type  is  doomed. 
It  has  become  merely  parasitic.  As  the  Empire  has 
grown  bigger,  its  circulation  has  grown  poorer.  Its  heart 
beats  now  in  *  organized  labour,'  on  the  Clyde,  in  South 
Wales ;  the  stream  of  life  flows  no  longer  into  the 
landlord  class,  or  amidst  the  hereditary  legislators, 
and  the  capitalists.  And  it  is  they  alone  who  have 
landed  the  country  in  this  war.  They  will  have  their 
reward ! " 

"  I  think  I  shall  emigrate  to  the  States  in  good 
time,"  said  Janet,  "  and  take  David  with  me.  You 
fill  me  with  forebodings  !  "  She  laughed  her  confident 
clear  laugh,  as  much  as  to  say  the  Heavens  might  fall 
in  before  she  intended  to  stir  one  inch.  "  I  suppose 
your  organized  labourers,"  she  continued  in  a  banter- 
ing tone,  "  after  upheaving  David  and  me,  will  rise  up 
and  stop  the  war  ?  " 

James  glared  at  her  in  reply,  and  she  observed  that 
he  was  in  one  of  his  vehement  moods.  These  some- 
times lasted  for  hours  at  a  stretch,  and  while  they 
were  upon  him  he  never  relinquished  the  field  of 
argument  before  the  adversary  had  been  vanquished, 
exhausted  and  flattened  out  as  if  by  a  conversational 
steam-roller.  The  storm  burst  on  her  suddenly. 
"You  annoy  me  when  you  sit  there  pretending  to 
be  a  fool,  Janet,"  he  snapped.    "  The  frivolity  of  the 
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average  Englishwoman  at  the  present  moment  is  as 
nauseous  as  the  frivolity  of  our  catch-penny  statesmen, 
and  of  our  shove-ha'penny  press,  which  is  busy  gulling 
my  wretched  fellow-countrymen  with  its  patriotic  cant, 
and  lying  humbug."  Janet's  head  drooped,  and  she 
gazed  seriously  into  James'  eyes  while  he  explained  to 
her  W'ith  devastating  emphasis,  the  exact  nature  of 
the  tragedy  which  had  befallen  England.  She  adopted 
this  attitude  first  of  all  as  a  protection  ;  she  thought 
he  would  calm  down  sooner  if  she  refrained  from 
"opposing  force  by  force."  But  after  a  while  she 
grew  interested,  almost  convinced,  as  he  showed  her 
how  the  poor,  well-meaning  working  men  were  being 
doped  with  catch-words  and  parrot-cries,  and  how  they 
would  try  to  do  what  their  superiors  told  them  was 
*'  the  right  thing,"  giving  up  their  lives  and  liberties 
with  the  same  trustful  credulity  which  the  country 
bumpkin  shows  to  the  confidence  trickster.  And  it 
would  be  thus  all  over  Europe.  The  peoples  would 
fight,  die,  starve,  become  enslaved,  while  their  rulers,  who 
had  manoeuvred  the  contest,  would  exploit  them  and 
urge  them  on  with  lies  and  sentimental  stories  of  atrocity. 
"  But  some  day,  Janet,  our  working  men  will  realize  the 
madness  of  leaving  their  homes  to  slay  the  working 
men  of  other  countries,  will  open  their  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  the  wage-earner's  battle  must  be  with  the 
wage-payer.  Then  will  come  that  *  social  upheaval  * 
I  warned  you  of;  and  it  will  be  a  bloody  business.  It 
is  the  wage-payer,  mark  you,  who,  not  content  with 
making  the  under-dog  work  for  him  on  unfair  terms, 
is  now  going  to  send  him  out  by  the  hundred  thousand 
to  die  in  defence  of  his  wealth.  .  .  ."  James 
thumped  an  imaginary  tub,  and  began,  disconcertingly, 
to  give  an  imitation  of  a  Hyde  Park  orator.  Janet's 
grin,  however,  was  soon  frozen  on  her  lips,  for  his 
sincerity,  though  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  suddenly 
mocking  at  his  own  sententiousness,  was  almost  as 
violent  as  a  volcanic  eruption.  *'  The  unutterable 
horror  which  has    come   on   the  world,   Janet,   will 
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drive  thousands  of  good  men  to  madness  and  suicide," 
he  went  on.  "  Our  poor  people  are  being  sent  blind- 
folded to  the  slaughter,  or  to  a  misery  worse  than 
death,  by  the  ha'penny  press,  by  the  capitalists,  by 
the  blood-thirsty  old  men  who  sit  about  and  talk 
*  patriotism '  in  their  stuffy  clubs.  Already  they  are 
goading  their  boys  to  the  shambles,  these  old  men, 
so  that  they  can  brag  about  having  sons  at  the  front ! 
There's  no  kick  in  the  poor  sons — the  public  schools 
while  making  them  *  manly '  have  turned  them  into 
moral  eunuchs — but  after  a  time  labour,  I  trust,  will 
come  to  its  senses."  James  became  now  like  the 
Ancient  Mariner,  chaining  Janet  with  his  glittering 
eye,  while  he  pointed  out  the  iniquity  of  war  in  general 
and  of  this  war  in  particular.  In  peace  times  you 
had  trade  competition,  and  the  rivalry  and  warfare 
of  Trusts  kept  in  some  sort  of  bounds  by  civil  law. 
When  this  rivalry  became  too  acute,  the  restraint  of 
the  civil  code  grew  irksome,  and  war  was  the  capitalists' 
way  of  removing  this  restraint.  Any  set  of  fools  who 
controlled  a  few  newspapers  could  land  a  country  in  a 
war.  To  play  on  popular  emotion  was  the  easiest  thing 
on  earth.  "  See  how  hatred  and  prejudice  are  being 
deliberately  inflamed  by  our  newspapers,  how  truth 
and  all  clear-thinking  are  '  censored ' !  See  how 
cowardice,  the  cowardice  which  makes  you  hit  the  other 
fellow  for  fear  he  hits  you  first,  is  being  pandered 
to  and  labelled  *  heroism  ' !  We  are  in  this  war  through 
sheer  cowardice  and  nothing  else ;  but  the  truth  is 
smothered  up  in  hypocritical  benevolence  towards 
Belgium,  in  a  hideous  orgy  of  patriotism.  Fancy 
patriotism — in  the  twentieth  century !  Pah,  the  world 
will  deserve  what  it  gets.  Who  could  have  believed 
that  the  corruption  of  this  country  was  so  complete." 
He  stopped  suddenly  and  glared  at  his  companion, 
distraught  as  if  by  a  combination  of  horror  and  fury. 

Janet  tried  at  all  costs  to  relieve  the  tension.     The 
strain  imposed  by  his  mood  was  telling  on  her  nerves. 

"  Patriotism  always  was  a  bee  in  your  bonnet,  James," 
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she  observed,  smiling.  "  I  remember  so  well  your  giv- 
ing me  a  lecture  about  it  ages  ago,  at  the  St.  Luke's 
ball.     The  tirade  occupied  four  dances !  " 

'•  I'm  sorry  it  seems  to  have  done  you  so  little  good, 
Janet,"  said  James,  severely.  "  But  I  think  even  you 
can  scarcely  fail  to  see  the  point  now  of  those  early 
admonitions.  What  is  commonly  called  *  Patriotism  ' 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  that  species  of  inflated 
egoism  which  tends  to  keep  nations  separate  and  at 
war,  when  the  only  hope  for  the  world  is  for  them  to 
be  united  and  at  peace !  " 

"  Forgive  me  for  interrupting  you,  Murdoch.  .  .  ." 

Murdoch  and  Janet  turned  their  heads — they  were 
sitting  in  basket  chairs  on  the  verandah  outside  the 
open  windows  of  the  drawingroom — and  saw  behind 
them  a  semicircle  of  white  faces,  lit  by  burning  eyes. 
Formby  was  standing  in  the  foreground,  erect,  strung 
to  attention.  His  fists  were  stuck  in  his  coat  pockets, 
and  he  waited  with  head  back,  jaw  stuck  out  and  teeth 
clenched.  His  round  grey  eyes  were  hard  and  bright, 
like  polished  stones.  Close  by  him  stood  Gwen 
Formby  and  Peter,  while  Harold  twitched  about  un- 
easily in  the  background. 

"  I  didn't  realize  I  had  an  audience  for  my  harangue!" 
said  James,  laughing  heartily. 

"  What  I  want  to  ask  you,  if  you  will  forgive  me," 
said  Formby,  without  a  smile,  "  is  whether  you  think  it 
is  quite  fair  to  accept  the  protection  of  our  Army  and 
Navy  without  doing  anything  to  help  them.  .  .  .  ?  " 

"  Why,  certainly,  my  dear  Formby !  I  didn't  ask 
for  their  protection.  I  am  not  even  sure  that  it  will  be 
efficacious,  though  I  have  an  obstinate  hereditary  fond- 
ness for  the  Navy.  And  if  there  had  been  no  appeal  to 
force,  as  I  wish  most  fervently  had  been  the  case,  there 
would  have  been  no  occasion  for  their  protection.  I 
utterly  disapprove  of  the  policy,  if  you  wish  to  know, 
which  hands  me  over  to  their  safe-keeping,  and  I  don't 
feel  in  any  way  called  upon  to  join  in  what — for  me — 
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would  be  a  criminal  undertaking.  I  sympathize  with 
you  and  with  Harold ;  but  I  don't  agree  with  you,  and 
there  it  is." 

"  England  means  nothing  to  you  ?  " 

James  looked  up  at  Formby  queerly.  His  gaunt 
face,  with  its  big  nose,  was  silhouetted  against  the  sky. 

**  Do  you  think  England  means  nothing  to  me?  Do 
you  think  all  those  thousands  of  poor  boys  going 
off  to  their  deaths,  blindfolded,  singing  *  Tipperary,' 
doesn't  mean  anything  to  me  either?  You  are  mistaken." 
James'  voice  changed  curiously  and  dropped.  All 
the  bitterness  went  out  of  it  and  its  tone  suddenly 
thrilled  with  the  intensity  of  his  feeling.  Even 
Formby  was  taken  aback  by  it,  but  he  was  one  of  those 
obstinate  people,  determined  in  stupidity,  who  struggle 
to  resist  impressions  which  may  clash  with  those 
already  formed.  A  silence  fell  on  them.  The  women 
at  least  could  not  help  realizing  that  they  were  in  the 
presence  of  an  emotion  stronger  than  any  they  could 
gauge. 

Luckily  the  first  dinner  bell  and  the  combined  tact 
of  Peter  and  Janet,  simultaneously  applied,  relieved 
the  situation,  and  they  went  up,  all  chattering  rather 
uneasily,  to  their  rooms. 


CHAPTER  XX 

It  was  the  last  week  of  this  fierce,  blazing  August 
when  the  news  of  the  great  retreat — as  yet  imperfectly 
understood — had  sent  the  country  from  elation  to 
despair.  Miles  Formby  was  in  London  and  had 
recently  enlisted  in  the  Public  Schools  Battalion. 
Harold  had  prevailed  on  James  to  stay  on  an  extra 
week,  but  this  week  had  now  come  to  an  end  and  on 
the  following  day  (much  to  Peter's  relief)  he  was  going 
back  to  Dublin.  Gwen  was  not  coming  down  again 
from  London  until  the  day  of  his  departure. 

Harold  had  been  overjoyed  at  having  a  few  days  alone 
with  his  friend.  This,  perhaps,  was  the  last  time  when 
they  would  be  together.  He  did  not  dare  to  speculate 
as  to  what  might  happen  to  them  in  the  immediate 
future  or  what  disrupting  effect  the  war  might  have  on 
their  friendship.  Harold  had  caught  war-fever.  He 
loathed  the  idea  of  military  life,  but  his  mind  was 
filled  with  a  patriotic  exaltation  and  his  vanity  in- 
flamed with  the  notion  of  being  in  khaki,  of  being  a 
hero.  It  was  only  with  difficulty  that  James  had 
been  able  to  dissuade  him,  by  talking  to  him  about  his 
theatrical  affairs,  from  following  Miles'  lead  and  rushing 
at  once  to  enlist.  He  pointed  out  to  Harold  that 
it  was  madness  to  leave  all  his  business  at  sixes  and 
sevens.  The  war  could  not  go  on  for  ever — it  might 
be  over  by  Christmas.  In  any  case,  the  theatre  would 
revive  within  the  year,  and  even  publishing  would 
pick  up  again  after  a  few  months.  Harold's  last  novel 
had  been  well  received,  thanks  to  the  success  of  "  The 
Fortune,"  and  for  his  new  book,  in  normal  times,  he 
would  have  been  able  to  ask  a  considerable  advance. 
With  his  mind  in  a  ferment,  he  found  it  difficult  to  do 
any  work,  but  he  saw  the  wisdom  of  James'  advice,  to 
finish  off  what  was  almost  completed  before  flying  to 
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the  colours.     And  then  there  was  his  new  play  "  Family 
Pride." 

At  first  such  things  as  art,  plays,  books  had  seemed 
too  utterly  trivial  to  think  about  at  all,  but  with  the 
help  of  James'  detachment  he  was  able  to  some  extent 
to  regain  his  mental  balance,  and  his  pride  of  crafts- 
manship slowly  re-asserted  itself.  After  all,  there  still 
remained  (in  spite  of  the  atrocities  at  Vis6  and  at 
Louvain)  the  question  of  what  should  be  done  with 
that  last  act.  He  gave  James  the  typescript  to  read 
and  waited  for  a  day,  nervous  for  his  verdict.  James 
found  the  whole  play  ragged.  He  objected  to  the 
number  of  characters.  "  In  nearly  all  good  plays,  in- 
cluding '  The  Fortune,' "  he  said,  "  there  is  a  short  cast 
with  good  parts  for  everyone.  But  several  of  your 
people  have  practically  nothing  to  do:  you  could 
manage  without  them,  and  the  play,  to  my  mind,  would 
gain  by  their  suppression,  particularly  if  you  sharpened 
the  contrast  between  the  principal  characters  a  little. 
It  doesn't  show  much  advance  in  technique  from  '  The 
Fortune,'  Harold,  and  it  hasn't  the  same  freshness. 
You  are  in  an  intermediate  stage."  Harold's  face 
assumed  an  expression  of  sepulchral  gloom.  He  knew 
that  James  was  right  and  was  grateful  to  him  for  not 
softening  the  blow. 

"  Then  do  you  think  it  will  fail  commercially  ?  "  he 
asked.  But  James  would  not  commit  himself  on  this 
point. 

"  I  don't  know  where  I  should  be  if  it  weren't  for 
•  The  Fortune,'  "  Harold  went  on.  "Thank  the  Lord 
I've  two  companies  touring  with  it  in  America  and  one 
in  South  Africa,  and  one  in  the  English  provinces  is 
due  to  start  the  second  week  in  September.  ...  I've 
made  ;^7,ooo  out  of  the  play  already.  .  .  .  and  I  owe  it 
all  to  you,  James.  I  should  never  have  got  it  put  on 
without  your  help.  .  .  ." 

"  Oh,  well,  you  could  always  have  edited  one  of  Mr. 
Nuttall's  newspapers,"  said  James,  smiling.  "  You 
mustn't  forget  Nan's  mercenary  marriage !  " 

"  Mamma  hasn't  forgiven  her  even  now  .  .  ."  Harold 
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remarked.  "  And  Agatha,  who  at  last  consented  to 
stay  with  Nan  at  Campden  Hill,  wasn't  in  the  house 
for  twenty-four  hours.  She  rushed  back  to  Westport 
by  the  first  train  in  the  morning.  Poor  Nan  never  dis- 
covered what  she'd  done  wrong.  For  a  couple  of  days 
she  was  quite  upset  about  it ;  but  I  daresay  she  told 
you  herself." 

Harold  wondered  again  what  were  James'  relations 
with  his  sister ;  but  he  had  no  means  of  finding  out, 
for  James  never  talked  about  his  relations  with  women. 
He  was  oddly  pleased,  however,  to  think  that  James 
and  Nan  should  have  made  friends,  and  at  the  same 
time  slightly  jealous.  He  envied  Nan  her  satisfaction 
in  her  success.  He  was  successful,  himself.  Why 
was  it  that  he  was  never  satisfied  ? 

Peter  came  up  while  they  were  talking  on  the 
verandah.  She  resented  the  way  James  had  monopol- 
ized her  husband  during  this  last  week.  She  thought 
it  slighting  of  Harold  to  allow  himself  to  be  monopol- 
ized, and  odious  of  James  to  exert  his  influence  over 
her  husband — that  accursed  influence — at  such  a  time. 
Soon  Harold  would  be  joining  the  O.T.C.  and  then 
they  would  be  separated  for  months,  perhaps  for  ever. 
It  was  too  bad  of  James  :  but  he  was  bad  all  through. 
Her  hatred  of  him  flamed  into  her  face  as  she  accepted 
one  of  his  cigarettes,  told  him  how  good  they  were  and 
sank  into  the  armchair  which  he  drew  up  for  her. 

"  I  wish  May  would  buck  up  and  bring  the  tea,"  she 
said.  "  Harold,  do  you  think  you  could  bellow,  or  ring 
a  bell,  or  do  something  ?  It  must  be  nearly  five.  .  .  . 
Hullo,  here's  your  red-headed  friend,  Mr.  Murdoch — 
the  little  Warburton  !  " 

The  creature  came  up  swinging  one  of  its  arms  and 
indulging  in  a  grin  from  ear  to  ear.  "  How  do  you  do, 
Mrs.  Firbank,"  she  said,  putting  out  a  hot  and  dirty 
paw :  then,  like  a  schoolgirl,  to  James,  "  I  say,  look  at 
this.  Isn't  it  fine.  .  .  .  '  The  Flag  of  Freedom  ! '  " 
She  thrust  a  vilely-printed  pamphlet  into  James'  hands 
and  stared  at  him,  panting,  while  he  looked  at  it. 
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"  I  believe  you're  a  German  spy,  Miss  Warburton,"^ 
Peter  remarked,  laughing  in  spite  of  herself.  "  I  think 
I  ought  to  give  information  against  you  and  get  you 
interned." 

"  The  way  to  end  this  unjust  war,"  read  James,  "  is 
for  every  working  man  in  the  army  first  to  shoot  his 
officers,  then  to  throw  down  his  rifle  and  walk  home. 
Stop  this  criminal  foolery,  is  what  we  say.  .  .  .  The 
only  flag  that  Organized  Labour  must  rally  to  is  the  Red 
Flag  of  Freedom.  '  Keep  the  Red  Flag  waving  '  must 
ever  be  our  watchword  on  the  Clyde,  and  '  Down  with 
the  Capitalist  bosses'  who  are  spilling  the  life-blood  of 
our  brothers  simply  to  further  enrich  themselves." 

"  Isn't  it  glorious  ?  "  said  the  red-headed  girl,  ignoring 
everyone  but  James.  "  Oh,  I  do  wish  I  could  go  and 
live  in  Glasgow  !  " 

"  I  wish  you  could,"  said  Peter,  spitefully.  "  From 
the  way  you  talk  one  would  think  that  you  would  be  ia 
your  element  among  traitors." 

"  Oh,  not  traitors,  Mrs.  Firbank,"  said  Jessie,  secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  she  had  James  on  her  side.. 
Her  quick  little  wits  had  told  her  that  he  was  the  most 
commanding  person  in  the  house.  "They've  never 
pretended  to  believe  in  war,  or  in  the  Empire.  They'd 
be  traitors,  if  you  like,  if  they  were  to  throw  over  all 
their  opinions  like  the  French  Socialists  have.'' 

"  Well,  you  won't  find  your  Glasgow  friends  will  do 
much  to  help  you  if  there's  an  invasion,  as  there 
probably  will  be.  The  German  soldiers  may  land  any 
night  of  our  lives  not  five  miles  from  this  house,"  inter- 
posed Harold.  "  You'll  be  glad  enough  then  that  there's 
such  a  thing  as  an  army,  Jessie;  after  what  the 
Germans  have  done  in  Belgium." 

"  Harold  will  don  his  khaki  and  repulse  the  invaders 
single-handed — the  protector  of  the  Englishman's 
home  !  And  then  I  suppose  we  shall  all  be  stood  up^ 
in  a  row  against  a  wall.    .    .    ." 

Harold  flushed  at  James'  sardonic  humour.  Peter 
was  boiling  with  fury,  but  she  managed  to  keep  it 
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within  bounds  and  was  helped  by  the  absurdity  of  Jessie 
Warburton.  The  stupid  little  thing  was  sitting  on 
the  grass  and  had  plunged  one  of  her  hands  absent- 
mindedly  into  the  soil  of  the  nearest  flower-bed,  letting 
the  mould  slip  through  her  fingers  as  if  it  were  sand — 
which  it  wasn't. 

"  I  dream  every  night  of  the  great,  big  German 
soldiers,"  she  said.  "  They  are  heroes  !  Great,  lovely 
blonde    beasts,    like    the   Vikings.      Don't    you   love 

*  Lohengrin,'    Mr.    Murdoch,   and    *  Tristan '  and  the 

*  Valkyrie  ? '  When  I  was  at  school  in  Dresden  we 
used  to  go  to  the  opera  every  night.    .    .    ." 

"  You  wretched  little  pro-German ! "  said  Peter. 
■*'  You'll  be  torn  limb  from  limb  if  you  say  these  things, 
even  supposing  you  think  them." 

"Yes,"  said  Jessie.  "I  feel  it  coming  on.  But  I 
simply  can't  leave  off.  Father  glared  at  me  as  if  he'd  tear 
off  a  limb,  the  other  night :  and  now  you  and  Mr.  Fir- 
bank  look  fearfully  threatening.  But  I  should  just  love 
to  get  up  and  have  rotten  eggs  thrown  at  me.  Do  you 
know  that  feeling,  Mr.  Murdoch  ?  And  just  before  they 
did  you  in,  you'd  tell  them  the  truth,  or  as  much  of  it  as 
you  could  get  out  in  the  time,  and  afterwards  they'd 
be  sorry.    .    .    ." 

"  My  poor  child,"  said  James,  amused  as  he  had  not 
been  for  weeks,  "  you  know  you  are  going  to  eat  a 
large  number  of  those  bread  and  jam  sandwiches,  and 
I  see  you  eyeing  the  honey.  And  your  paws  are 
covered  with  poisonous  patent  fertiliser.  You  will 
never  live  to  collect  rotten  eggs  if  you  don't  go  up  and 
w-ash  them  ! " 

Jessie  looked  ruefully  at  her  grubby  fingers.  A  long 
strand  of  her  absurdly  beautiful  hair  had  fallen  loose ; 
her  scraggy  black  straw  hat,  which  looked  as  though 
she  invariably  sat  on  it  (as  a  matter  of  fact  she  did 
sit  on  it  when  the  grass  was  wet),  was  very  much  on 
one  side.     She  stood  up  dejectedly. 

"  Come  on,  Jessie,"  said  Harold,  suddenly  melting. 
"*'  I'll  show  you  the  way  to  the  bathroom."      Jessie 
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followed   meekly,   and    Peter   and    James    were    left 
together. 

Peter  found  her  hand  shaking  as  she  poured  him  out 
a  cup  of  tea.  Their  eyes  met  for  a  moment  when  he 
stood  up  to  take  it  from  her. 

"  I  hope  Harold  won't  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to 
plunge  into  the  fray,"  he  remarked  gravely.  **  I  don't 
think  he  will  like  it  when  the  novelty  has  worn  off." 

"  No,  poor  dear,  I'm  afraid  he  won't.  But  still  I 
suppose  we  all  have  to  do  what  we  don't  like  in  a  time 
like  this.  I  shall  hate  his  going.  I  wish  with  all  my 
heart  I  were  a  man  and  could  go  instead.  I  suppose 
I'm  a  primitive  sort  of  person,  but  I  should  enjoy  the 
actual  fighting,  I  know  I  should.     .     .     ." 

"  I  don't  think  it's  the  fighting  that  Harold  will 
hate  so  much  as  the  squalor  and  stupidity  of  it,  the 
suppression  of  all  clear  thinking,  and  the  dull  domi- 
nation of  inferior  minds." 

"  But,  Mr.  Murdoch,  unlike  you,  he  believes  that 
our  cause  is  just,"  said  Peter  with  a  sincerity  which 
startled  herself.  "  That  makes  all  the  difference.  We 
didn't  begin  this  war,  or  want  it.  We  were  forced  to 
fight  against  our  will,  to  protect  the  weak. 
We  are  not  a  military  nation,  of  course,  but  I  think  it 
is  splendid  the  way  in  which  men  of  all  sorts  and 
classes,  clever  and  brilliant  men,  are  submitting  to 
what  you  call  'the  domination  of  inferior  minds* 
— simply  out  of  a  sense  of  duty,  of  honour.  I  know 
I'm  putting  it  badly.  But  to  me  this  war  seems  like 
a  holy  war.  The  awful  cruelties  of  Louvain  must  be 
punished,  unless  the  whole  world  is  to  be  given  over 
to  evil." 

She  lifted  her  eyes  from  the  tea  tray  to  look  at 
James,  rather  annoyed  at  having  allowed  herself  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  intensity  of  her  feeling.  To  her 
amazement  James  was  lying  back  in  his  chair  with  the 
tears  pouring  from  his  eyes.  The  sight  startled  her  so 
much  that  for  a  moment  she  continued  staring  at  him. 
She  had  not  believed  him   capable  of  any  ordinary 
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human  weakness.  At  first  she  imagined  her  words 
must  have  moved  him  ;  that  he  must  have  come  round 
to  her  view,  to  the  only  possible  view  of  any  man  who 
wasn't  a  selfish  coward.     .     .     . 

James  sat  silent,  looking  into  the  distance  towards 
the  sea,  and  it  was  as  though  the  horror  of  what  he 
saw  convulsed  him.  "  Poor  blind  dupes,"  he  mur- 
mured, "  agony,  death,  despair — the  world  is  accursed. 
The  world  is  accursed.  .  .  ."  He  got  up  suddenly, 
strode  away  down  the  drive,  and  hung  for  a  while  over 
the  entrance  gate,  looking  at  the  blue,  windy  sky,  with 
its  white  battalions  of  clouds. 

When  he  came  back  his  face  was  calm  and  he  was 
singing  in  his  fine,  high  baritone  the  jolly  song  "  Paris 
est  au  Rot,  Mon  Cceur  est  a  Mot:"  and  catching 
sight  of  Jessie,  now  restored  to  order,  his  face  broke 
into  a  queer  smile,  and  he  began  chaffing  her  in  a  way 
which  made  her  pink  with  pleasure.  Peter  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  the  incident,  could  not  guess 
what  had  caused  his  emotion.  Long  afterwards  she 
found  herself  recalling  the  scene  and  puzzling  over  it : 
but  she  never  could  find  the  key.  If  she  did  find  it, 
she  felt  she  would  find  also  the  secret  to  James' 
character.  She  remembered  the  Russian  proverb, 
"The  soul  of  another  is  a  dark  forest."  It  did  not 
apply  so  much  to  Harold,  but  certainly  it  applied  to 
the  man  who  had  seemed  able,  until  the  war,  to 
enslave  her  husband's  mind.  Why  had  he  cried  like 
that  ?     What  was  it  that  had  moved  him  ? 

"You'd  better  stay  and  dine  with  us,  Jessie,"  Harold 
remarked,  when  tea  was  over,  bringing  Peter  sharply 
out  of  her  reflections.  She  saw  in  a  flash  what  had 
happened.  Murdoch  had  taken  a  fancy  to  Jessie  and 
Harold,  playing  up  as  usual  to  his  friend,  had  accepted 
her  at  James'  valuation,  instead  of  treating  the  horrid 
little  renegade  with  the  contempt  she  deserved. 

"  Yes,  do  stay,  if  you  care  to,"  Peter  remarked  aloud. 
Jessie  was  quite  determined  to  stay,  for  she  wanted  to 
tell  James  that  she  loved  him  devotedly,  to  ask  him 
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if  she  might  come  away  with  him  and  clean  his  boots, 
and  it  would  be  awkward  to  say  it  in  front  of  every- 
body. If  she  stayed  on  she  would  have  a  chance, 
perhaps,  of  telling  James  alone.  Sometimes  she  was 
china-white,  sometimes  pink  as  a  blush-rose,  when  she 
thought  of  what  she  would  do.  But  you  couldn't  stop 
love.  It  came  on  steadily  like  a  wave  of  the  sea, 
carried  you  on  irresistibly,  and  then  poured  you  out, 
all  fluid  and  broken,  at  the  feet  of  the  adored  one. 

At  dinner,  by  tacit  consent,  the  subject  of  the  war 
was  not  mentioned.  The  conversation  was  in  fact 
chiefly  about  the  theatre,  and  Harold  and  the  red- 
headed girl — arriving  at  interest  by  diflerent  routes — 
listened  enthralled  while  James  discussed  actors  and 
actresses,  their  personalities,  merits  and  importance. 
To  Jessie  it  was  the  revelation  of  a  unknown  but 
dreamed  of  world;  to  Harold  the  revival  of  professional 
enthusiasm  too  long  submerged.  He  had  fancied,  until 
this  evening,  that  this  enthusiasm  had  been  swept  out 
of  his  mind  for  ever — that  the  war  and  what  he 
considered  "  its  realities "  had  made  all  minor  in- 
terests impossible,  but  James  had  shown  him  his 
mistake.  Peter,  who  had  never  really  been  more 
than  superficially  interested  in  the  stage  as  a  whole 
(apart  from  her  husband's  plays),  was  a  little  bored, 
though  James  continually  manoeuvred  her  into  the 
conversation  and  asked  her  opinions.  "  Personally 
I  can  stand  almost  anything  except  musical  comedy," 
she  remarked  when  the  discussion  was  nearing  its 
close.  "  I  think  of  all  the  vapid,  boring  and  inane 
forms  of  entertainment,  musical  comedy  is  about 
the  worst.  How  people  can  sit  them  out  I  can't 
imagine.     .     .     ." 

"  Now  I  don't  agree  with  that  a  bit,  Mrs.  Firbank," 
Murdoch  replied.  "To  my  mind  the  people  in  musical 
comedy  have,  on  the  whole,  a  more  finished  technique 
and  more  genuine  talent  than  any  other  class  of 
actors  and  actresses  on  the  English  stage.  A  good 
musical  comedy  is  something  distinctively  English, 
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something  that  foreigners — even  the  Viennese  and  the 
French — can't  do  nearly  so  well.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  entertainment  usually  given  at  Daly's  or  the 
Adelphi  is  varied  and  diverting.  To  my  mind  a 
musical  comedy  can  never,  however  bad  it  may  be, 
have  the  unrelieved  dullness  of  a  bad  play." 

"  I  can't  see  it,"  said  Peter.  "  But  it's  hopeless 
disputing  about  taste  !  " 

"  But  consider  what  you  get  in  a  musical  comedy. 
You  get,  on  the  whole,  better  clothes  than  in  other 
kinds  of  plays ;  there  is  plenty  of  dancing,  and  a  pretty 
chorus  to  watch,  and  you  have  the  tunes  of  people  like 
Monckton  and  the  others  which  are  admirable  of 
their  kind,  and  quite  as  good  as  anything  that  comes 
from  Vienna ;  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  you  hear 
them  brilliantly  sung.  .  .  ."  Murdoch  went  on  to 
talk  about  the  art  of  Gertie  Millar,  of  Gabrielle  Ray, 
W.  H.  Berry  and  Coyne.  But  all  the  while  Peter 
was  thinking  that  nobody  who  was  really  "artistic" 
ever  cared  for  musical  comedies.  It  was  an  idee  fixe 
from  which  she  could  not  free  herself.  When  she 
heard  Harold  agreeing  with  James,  and  discussing 
all  these  people  with  equal  enthusiasm,  a  bitter  rage 
possessed  her.  Hadn't  he  a  single  idea  in  his  head 
which  he  could  call  his  own  ?  Must  he  always, 
always  agree  with  this  Murdoch,  echo  his  opinions,, 
share  his  views  ?  Thank  God  his  patriotism  at  least 
had  withstood  James'  corrosive  influence.  That 
stood  firm  ;  and  it  would  save  his  soul. 

Harold  during  the  conversation  about  musical 
comedies  was  quite  unconscious  of  what  was  going 
on  in  his  wife's  mind.  He  was  annoyed  with  her 
for  being  so  dense.  Often,  lately,  he  had  come  to 
realize  that  Peter's  perceptions  were  in  some  matters 
defective,  that  her  appreciation  of  the  arts  was  second- 
rate  ;  but  he  had  never  before  found  her  so  astonish- 
ingly stupid,  as  she  was  showing  herself  to-night. 
Even  Jessie's  remarks  displayed  more  insight  and  in- 
telligence.   Harold  looked  a  good  deal  at  Jessie.   Jessie 
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was  untidy  and  dirty  and  vivid,  and  he  thought  what 
an  odd  contrast  she  made  to  his  wife,  who  looked 
fragile  and  soignee,  who  was  dressed  simply,  but  with 
charming  taste  (at  least  Peter  had  taste  in  clothes), 
and  had  taken  the  trouble  to  put  on  a  little  rouge, 
with  great  art,  but  who,  nevertheless,  was  not  "  vivid." 
Yet,  Peter,  as  he  knew,  had  her  own  kind  of  vitality ; 
and  a  certain  fine  spirit  which  he  immensely  admired, 
and  a  capacity  for  passion  in  love  which  bound  him 
to  her  with  what  seemed  unbreakable  chains. 

After  dinner,  they  went  out  again  on  to  the  stoep, 
and  sat  smoking,  and  finishing  their  brandies  and 
sodas,  looking  out  over  the  shadowy  garden.  Peter 
had  a  light  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  but  one  of  her 
arms  escaped  from  it,  and  lay  white  and  beautiful 
along  the  arm  of  her  chair.  With  the  other  hand  she 
held  a  cigarette  to  her  lips.  How  peaceful  everything 
seemed !  Who  could  believe  the  country  was  locked 
in  a  life  and  death  struggle  with  an  evil  and  powerful 
enemy,  that  men  were  dying  in  hundreds,  perhaps  at 
that  very  moment.     .     .     . 

"  Miss  Warburton  hasn't  got  a  drink,"  said  James, 
thinking  with  amusement  of  Janet's  revelations.  "  I'm 
sure  she  is  dying  for  another  brandy  and  soda." 

"  Yes,  I'd  love  one,"  said  Jessie,  "  and  then  I  must 
go.  Father  will  be  scouring  the  countryside  for  me." 
She  swallowed  her  drink  quickly  and  got  up  and 
shook  hands  with  Peter  and  Harold. 

"  Will  you  take  me  part  of  the  way  home,  Mr. 
Murdoch  ?  "  she  said,  looking  at  James  like  a  small  girl 
instead  of  a  young  woman  of  nineteen.  "  I've  got 
something  I  want  to  tell  you." 

James  consented  with  outward  gravity,  and  they 
walked  down  the  drive  together,  and  out  into  the 
sandy  lane  which  led  to  the  village.  A  faint  perfume 
filled  the  air  from  the  pine  trees  ;  the  night  was  warm 
and  still.  James  noticed  that  Jessie  seemed  to  be 
breathing  with  unnatural  quickness. 
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"Well,  my  child,"  he  said,  "and  what  is  it  you 
want  to  tell  me  ?  " 

Jessie  took  a  deep  breath.  "  It's  only  that,  you 
see,  I  love  you.  So  I  thought  I'd  better  tell  you.  I 
don't  expect  you  to  love  me.  There  isn't  any  reason 
why  you  should.  .  .  .  But  I  love  you  more  than 
I  can  bear." 

"  I  see,  so  that's  the  great  pronouncement !  "  said 
James  in  a  voice  that  was  the  equivalent  to  a  slap  in 
the  face.     **  I  feel  highly  honoured." 

Jessie  stopped  and  faced  him  in  the  dark  lane, 
caught  hold  of  his  coat.  He  struck  her  hand  down ; 
then  boxed  her  ears  soundly.  She  did  not  flinch  or 
move.  She  stood  still,  waiting  for  anotlier  blow,  with 
face  upturned  and  big  eyes,  cowlike  with  adoration. 

"  But  you  must  have  servants,"  she  persisted. 
"  People  who  clean  your  boots  and  wait  on  you.  Let 
me  be  one  of  them  ?  You  could  always  hit  me  if  you 
were  angry.  .  .  .  I'd  do  everything  you  told  me, 
always.     I  swear  I  would.     .     .     ." 

James  glared  at  her,  and  she  caught  the  gleam  of 
his  eyes  in  the  half-light  and  shuddered.  But  she  was 
too  sincere  to  flinch. 

"  But  why  should  I  let  my  nice,  clean  boots  be 
defiled  by  your  grubby  little  fingers,  answer  me  that, 
please  ?  " 

"  I  don't  .  .  .  know,"  said  Jessie  tremulously. 
"  But  I  love  you — I  suppose  that's  why." 

"  A  very  poor  reason,"  said  James.  "  I  don't  love 
grubby  little  girls.  You  must  run  along  home,  and 
don't  be  such  a  foolish  child.  When  you  grow  up  if 
you  keep  your  fingers  clean.     .     .     ." 

"  I  can  marry  father's  curate.  But  I  won't.  I'd 
be  friends  with  the  groom  at  Kelving  Hall,  rather," 

Two  gummy  tears  made  furrows  down  her  cheeks, 
but  she  made  no  sound. 

"  Don't  do  that.  Baby  !  "  said  James  roughly.  Then 
suddenly  he  laughed  and  put  his  arm  round  her 
and   kissed  her  on  the  lips,  and  she  twined   herself 
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about  him,  half  fainting  with  emotion,  unable  to  speak. 
She  felt  as  if  her  heart  would  burst ;  her  limbs 
trembled  with  the  ecstasy  of  touching  him. 

"  Mr.  Murdoch,"  she  faltered.  She  did  not  dare 
call  him  James.  "  I'd  be  your  slave  if  you'd  only  let 
me — for  ever  and  ever.  If  you  sent  for  me  I'd  come, 
no  matter  where  it  was.     .     .     .     Please  do." 

He  detached  her  from  him  abruptly,  and  made  her 
walk  on.  He  walked  so  quickly  that  she  had  almost 
to  run  to  keep  up,  for  she  was  not  tall. 

"  If  I  send  for  you,  Jessie,  you  will  have  to  work  and 
to  shed  many  tears,"  he  said.  "There  is  much  to  be 
done ;  and  you  will  get  all  the  rotten  eggs  you  want 
as  a  reward !  Run  along  in  and  kiss  your  poor  father 
and  mother  good  night !  " 

They  were  in  sight  now  of  the  red-brick  Queen 
Anne  Vicarage,  with  its  long  rows  of  symmetrical 
windows  whose  freshly-painted  woodwork  gleamed 
white  in  the  moonlight.  Jessie  looked  at  him  in  a 
scared  sort  of  way,  seized  his  hand,  gave  it  a  hot, 
damp  kiss,  then  tore  into  her  garden. 

When  James  got  back  to  the  White  House,  Harold 
and  Peter  noticed  that  he  looked  pale  and  tired,  and 
much  older  than  usual. 

"  It  was  unfair  to  Jessie  to  trust  her  with  that 
man,"  Peter  thought,  in  the  recesses  of  her  mind.  "  He 
is  evil — as  evil  as  the  Germans." 


CHAPTER  XXI 

James  returned  to  Dublin  on  the  following  day  and 
Harold  accompanied  him,  sadly,  to  the  station.  James 
was  depressed  and  bitter,  Harold  bewildered,  nervous 
and  miserable.  He  was  longing  for  a  metaphorical  pat 
on  the  back  from  James,  for  his  intended  enlistment — 
longing  for  it  as  he  had  never  longed  for  anything  in  his 
whole  life — and  James  would  give  him  none.  As  they 
walked  up  and  down  the  station  at  Woodbridge  waiting 
for  the  train,  they  were  silent  for  a  while  and  Harold 
kept  thinking  of  the  past,  of  the  long  years  that  he  had 
known  Murdoch ;  of  all  that  Murdoch  had  been  to  him, 
of  all  that  he  had  done  for  him.  All  the  good  things 
in  his  life  had  come  through  James.  He  had  been 
saved  at  Stannington  from  merging  his  rather  thin  per- 
sonality in  the  dead  commonplace  mass  by  James 
alone.  It  was  really  to  James  that  he  owed  Oxford : 
to  James  also  that  he  owed  the  fact  that  Oxford  had 
not  turned  him  out  stamped  in  the  official  pattern. 
And  to  make  the  tale  complete,  his  one  success,  the 
success  which,  small  as  it  was  from  many  points  of 
view,  had  altered  his  whole  life,  had  given  him  Peter, 
had  given  him  a  career,  that,  also,  was  due  to  James. 
But  for  James  he  would  still  be  in  a  Bloomsbury  attic 
dragging  round  the  soiled  MS.  of  a  play  which  nobody 
would  even  read,  and  perhaps  acting  as  sub-editor  of 
"  The  Smart  Woman  ! "  At  all  points  he  could  see 
James'  influence  enriching  him,  James'  salutary  harsh- 
ness and  contempt  stripping  him  of  what  was  shoddy 
in  his  character,  building  up  and  strengthening  his 
spirit.  As  he  thought  of  his  past,  the  idea  of  taking 
such  a  step  as  the  one  he  proposed,  not  only  without 
James'  good  wishes  but  against  his  advice,  filled  him 
with  uneasiness  and  apprehension.     He  had  never  yet 
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lost  by  following  James'  advice.  James  had  never  let 
him  down.  Always,  intellectually,  James  had  been  the 
pioneer.  James  had  gone  ahead  and  hacked  a  path 
and  he  had  followed.  But  he  couldn't  follow  any 
longer.  He  saw  his  duty  quite  clearly.  It  wasn't 
possible  to  have  two  opinions  on  the  subject.  Harold 
had  a  great  capacity  for  intoxication — not  so  much  for 
the  comparatively  harmless  variety  induced  by  alcohol 
as  for  the  intoxication  induced  by  crowd-excitement, 
by  a  great  popular  movement.  The  wave  of  horror 
and  indignation  which  swept  over  England  when  the 
first  accounts  of  Louvain  were  published ;  the  thrill  of 
determination  which  followed  on  the  black  Sunday 
when  it  was  reported  that  the  Expeditionary  Force 
had  been  wiped  out,  carried  him  away  irresistibly. 
James  tried  to  throw  him  a  life-belt ;  but  he  would  not 
take  it,  for  his  eyes  could  see  no  abyss  ahead  of  him 
save  death  in  action,  and  that,  for  his  country's  sake, 
he  was  honestly  prepared  to  face. 

The  idea  of  death,  to  him,  was  indeed  less  terrible 
than  that  of  a  rupture  with  James.  Ever  since 
they  had  been  friends  he  had  never  done  anything 
directly  contrary  to  James' advice  until  now;  and  he 
was  superstitiously  disquieted  at  this  thought.  He  was 
extremely  superstitious,  detested  the  number  thirteen 
and  the  breaking  of  looking-glasses,  and  he  could  not 
get  it  out  of  his  head  that  since  the  following  of  James 
(though  a  difficult  task  and  one  which  brought  out  all 
the  courage  and  tenacity  of  purpose  at  his  command) 
had  brought  him  good  fortune,  this  parting  from  him 
must  bring  him  ill.  Even  so,  he  must  face  it.  There 
was  no  other  course  possible  for  any  man  worthy  of 
the  name.  There  were  obligations  in  being  what  was 
called  a  gentleman — noblesse  oblige  was  the  essence  of 
the  matter.  One  just  had  to  shoulder  one's  responsi- 
bilities. For  James  himself,  of  course,  it  was  different. 
James  was  outside  all  rules  and  generalities.  It  never 
occurred  to  Harold  for  an  instant  to  feel  that  James 
ought,  for  once,  to  follow  his  example. 
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The  train  came  in  very  silently.  When  they  turned 
round  at  the  end  of  the  platform  it  was  almost  in  the 
station.  "  Well,  this  is  good-bye,  James,  with  a  ven- 
geance ! "  said  Harold,  getting  the  last  ounce  of 
emotional  value  out  of  the  situation.  "  Heaven  knows 
when  we  shall  meet  again — if  ever.  It  has  been  jolly 
seeing  you  these  last  few  weeks.     .     .     ." 

"I'm  sorry  you  are  still  determined  to  get  into 
khaki,"  said  James.  **  You  won't  like  it,  though  I 
should  think  you  would  make  a  good  soldier.  But 
you  may  find  you  are  under  the  wrong  flag  when  it's 
too  late  to  change — and  that's  a  bad  fate  for  any 
man.     .     .     ." 

"  I  can't  imagine  myself  growing  into  a  pro- 
German." 

"  No,  but  you  may  find  yourself  forced  to  become 
an  English  Junker  /  You  always  did  have  a  penchant 
for  the  Rickard  Majors  of  this  world,  even  at  Stan- 
nington,"  James  added.  **  I'm  afraid  you'll  have  your 
bellyfull  of  them  when  you  are  are  a  temporary  gent. 
Well,  good-bye,  Harold.  Don't  swallow 
more  of  the  current  lies  than  you  can  help  ...  or 
else  swallow  them  all.  Perhaps  that's  the  best  advice : 
lies  and  the  gratification  of  human  vanity  are  the  sugar- 
coating  which  has  induced  the  world  to  swallow  its 
pill.  You'll  need  them.  Good-bye.  Write  and  tell 
me  what  happens  to  you.     .     .     ." 

They  shook  hands  and  Harold's  eyes  were  uncom- 
fortably dim  as  he  saw  James  settle  himself  in  his 
corner  and  open  his  paper  as  the  train  began  slowly  to 
move.  He  stood  looking  stupidly  after  the  train  as  it 
gathered  speed  and  swiftly  diminished  in  size  till  it  was 
lost  from  view. 

Gwen  arrived  in  the  afternoon.  She  had  come  down 
for  the  week-end.  After  her  visit  Peter  and  Harold 
had  decided  to  shut  up  the  White  House  and  return  to 
London.  With  James'  departure  the  place  had  become 
intolerable  to  Harold.  He  longed  now  for  the  excite- 
ment which  should  prevent  him  thinking.     In  London 
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at  least  one  was  close  to  the  news,  one  could  go  and 
look  at  the  tapes  in  the  club,  hear  what  people  were 
saying.  And  his  friends  would  lend  him  moral  support. 
In  the  crowd  he  would  be  happier :  he  would  not  have 
to  think  anything  out  for  himself,  he  would  just  be 
borne  along.  And  the  excitement  of  the  prospect  of 
a  military  life  got  into  his  head.  It  would  be  a 
"tremendous  rag,"  something  to  say  he  had  done  after- 
wards: and  the  chances  were  ten  to  one  that  he  would 
never  get  to  the  front.     .     .     . 

Gwen  looked  subdued  and  stern  on  her  arrival. 
Miles  had  just  gone  down  to  Epsom.  He  was  billeted 
in  rather  a  horrible  little  cottage,  but  seemed  to  be 
enjoying  himself.  He  was  doing  a  lot  for  the  other  men 
and  was  in  great  request  at  all  the  sing-songs.  "  Miles 
knows  just  the  sort  of  things  that  the  men  like,"  said 
Gwen.  "  He  gives  them  the  good  old-fashioned  songs 
that  all  public  schoolboys  love.  .  .  ."  She  mentioned 
some  poisonous  examples  which  Miles  had  never  ven- 
tured to  unload  at  Vernon  Place,  and  Harold's  heart 
sank.  There  was  no  doubt  at  all  that  Miles  was  in  his 
element.  Most  of  Gwen's  talk  was  concerned  with 
equipment — Cardigan  waistcoats,  woollen  stockings  for 
marching,  vaseline  and  boracic  powder  and  the  best 
kinds  of  boots.  Miles  was  an  expert  in  boots.  He 
'*  knew  a  little  man"  in  Shepherd's  market,  just  behind 
Curzon  Street.  Gwen  impressed  the  little  man  on 
Peter,  who  made  notes.  Harold  sat  and  smoked  in 
the  drawing-room  after  dinner,  contemplative,  while 
the  women  chattered  on.  He  had  never  seen  either  of 
them  so  absorbed  :  it  was  as  bad  as  a  suffrage  meeting. 
Patterns  of  portable  knives  and  forks  were  discussed. 
Gwen  produced  a  catalogue.     Their  voices  dropped.    . 

.  .  He  gathered  that  Miles  had  said  the  Stores 
were  good  for  something  or  other  and  no  good  at  all 
for  something  else.  The  suppressed  elation  of  the  two 
women  was  not  concealed  by  occasional  perfunctory 
interjections  as  to  "  how  dreadful  it  all  was " :  and 
Harold  marvelled  at  their  essential  frivohty.     It  dis- 
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quieted  him.  He  had  always  thought  there  was 
something  sacred,  something  durable  about  a  woman's 
grief.  The  picture  of  a  woman  carrying  to  the  grave 
a  lifelong  sorrow  had  always  been  before  his  eyes.  He 
had  pictured  it  as  one  of  the  charms  of  being  loved — 
the  thought  that  one  would  be  missed,  grieved  over. 
But  if  he  and  Miles  got  "  put  out  "  what  would  Gwen 
and  Peter  do  about  it  ?  It  occurred  to  him  that  this 
ghoul-like  enthusiasm  which  they  were  showing  over 
his  equipment  would  simply  be  turned  into  another 
channel.  They  would  become — passionately — "  war- 
widows."  He  could  not  help  admitting  that  Peter 
would  look  a  duck  as  a  war-widow  and  that  she  would 
behave  beautifully.  She  was  behaving  beautifully 
now  :  he  knew  it.     The  point  was,  did  she  know  it  ? 

"  I  should  try  Selfridge's  for  that  .  .  ."  said  Gwen 
in  a  sibilant  whisper. 

Harold  closed  the  book  he  was  pretending  to  read 
and  crossed  over  the  room  to  them.  "  I'm  going  to 
get  you  all  your  underclothes,  darling,"  Peter  said,  and 
his  vague  irritation  melted  in  the  warmth  of  her  smile. 

"  Yes,  I  heard  you  and  Gwen  discussing  the  matter 
as  if  I  were  just  out  of  the  egg.  You  were  positively 
clucking  over  me,  both  of  you  !  " 

"  Oh,  well,  I  had  to  get  all  Miles'  things,"  Gwen 
interposed.  "  He  left  his  woollies  till  the  last  minute, 
men  always  do,  and  I  had  to  bring  them  down  to  him 
at  Epsom.  He  went  off  in  a  great  hurry,  with  very 
little  notice.     I  don't  know  why.     .     .     ." 

"  Wish  he'd  write,"  said  Harold. 

"  He  simply  can't,  poor  dear.  He's  up  at  six  and 
dog  tired  when  he  gets  back  to  his  billet  in  the  even- 
ing.    But  he'd  love  you  to  go  down  and  see  him." 

"  Have  they  any  uniforms  yet  ?  "     Harold  asked. 

"  No — absolutely  nothing.  They  spend  most  of  their 
time  marching  about  and  doing  physical  drill  .  .  . 
and  doubling.  Miles  said  the  first  double  nearly 
killed  him,  but  he's  getting  better  now.  .  .  .  It's 
a  great  life,  he  says.     He  looks  years  younger." 
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Harold  thought  it  sounded  fine — except  for  the 
sing-songs  in  the  evening.  The  idea  of  having  to 
attend  one  of  them  sent  cold  shivers  down  his  back ; 
and  he  could  not  help  the  associations  which  his 
vision  of  them  called  up.  He  did  so  hate  that  type 
of  public  schoolboy.  There  would  be  manly  curates 
among  them,  he  knew  there  would !  When  Peter 
and  Gwen  had  gone  up  to  their  rooms  he  decided 
again  to  give  the  Public  School  Battalion  a  wide 
berth.  He  would  join  an  OT.C. — the  Artists'  Rifles 
or  the  Universities' — and  then  try  to  get  one  of  Peter's 
relatives  to  get  him  into  a  decent  regiment.  He 
mixed  himself  a  stronger  whiskey  and  soda  than 
usual,  and  his  thoughts  ran  on  great  adventures,  on 
dangers  shared  with  comrades,  on  night  marches,  on 
wild  amusements  followed  by  acts  of  heroism.  He 
would  recapture  his  boyhood,  and  the  thought  of 
having,  once  more,  a  brief  spell  of  life  among  a  crowd 
of  men  was  not  without  its  charm.  His  love  of 
adventure  and  of  change  asserted  themselves  as  he 
envisaged  the  future.  His  years  in  Bohemia  had 
revealed  in  him  that  artist's  hankering  for  wildness 
and  roughness  which  James  called  "  rolling  in  the 
gutter."  He  would  escape  for  a  while  from  his  re- 
finements. He  would  get  back  to  realities  and  his  work 
would  improve  because  of  it.  All  that  was  trumpery 
and  soft  in  his  existence  and  in  his  character  would  be 
burnt  away  in  the  furnace  of  war,  and  he  would  emerge 
with  the  iron  strength  to  which  he  had  always  aspired. 
He  knew  he  had  determination  of  character  under- 
neath. It  was  his  flabby  surface  which  annoyed  him 
about  himself,  and  a  certain  superficial  bashfulness 
and  nervousness  among  strangers  which  made  many 
people  unjustly  set  him  down  as  a  weakling.  A 
friend  had  "  put  him  into  "  a  short  story  rather  cruelly 
and  described  him  as  a  "  timtde."  That  had  rankled. 
He  had  never  been  able  to  get  it  out  of  his  mind. 
Well,  he  would  show  them  now  how  little  they  really 
knew  him. 
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He  finished  his  whiskey,  put  out  the  lamp  and  went 
up  to  his  room.  When  he  reached  his  wife's  door,  he 
noticed  that  her  light  was  still  burning,  and  he  was 
on  the  point  of  knocking  when  he  heard  Gwen's 
drawling  voice,  raised  now  to  a  pitch  of  excitement. 
"  He  isn't  an  ordinary  blackguard,  that  man.  He's  a 
Devil.  Miles  calls  him  the  '  arch-fiend '  and  says  he 
never  saw  a  more  awful  face.  You  must  be  thankful, 
darling,  that  his  influence.     .     .     ." 

Harold  went  very  white,  and  the  candle  in  his  hand 
shook,  so  that  some  of  the  hot  grease  fell  on  his 
fingers.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  listen  for 
Peter's  reply,  and  hurried  to  his  room  lest  by 
misfortune  he  should  hear  it. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

Peter  came  into  her  husband's  room  early  on  the 
following  morning,  and  woke  him  from  the  sleep  into 
which  he  had  only  recently  fallen.  He  gazed  at  her 
blankly  as  she  sat  on  the  bed  and  spoke  to  him.  She 
had  pulled  aside  his  curtains,  and  the  morning  sun- 
shine poured  into  the  room  troubling  his  eyes,  so  that 
he  blinked. 

"  Gwen  and  I  are  just  off  to  bathe,"  she  said.  "  Do 
come.  It  is  a  heavenly  morning."  She  bent  down 
and  put  her  cheek  next  to  his  and  kissed  him.  "  Lazy 
bones,"  she  whispered.  "  You  do  look  a  fright  this 
morning.     A  bathe  will  buck  you  up." 

He  was  annoyed  with  her  for  taking  him  by  surprise 
like  this,  but  he  could  never  resist  her  caresses.  He 
would  put  off  speaking  to  her  about  what  he  had 
overheard  until  some  other  time,  until  they  had  got 
rid  of  Gwen.  His  anger  diverted  itself  to  Gwen. 
After  all,  it  was  Gwen's  fault.  Although  she  could 
not  have  said  what  she  did  without  a  willing  listener, 
she  had  deliberately  worked  on  Peter's  jealousy.  He 
thought  of  forbidding  Gwen  the  house,  he  was  so 
angry. 

"  Well,  are  you  coming,  silly-billy  ?  "  Peter  asked 
him. 

"  It'll  be  horribly  cold,"  said  Harold.  "  I  know  it 
will!" 

"Nonsense,  Baby.  Not  if  you  duck  your  head 
quickly ! " 

"  I  hate  cold  water,  and  the  sea  splashes  so !  " 

Peter's  laugh  rippled  out  deliciously.  "  I'll  go  and 
assemble  the  push-bikes,"  she  said.  "  If  you  don't 
appear  in  five  minutes  we  shall  start  without  you." 
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The  morning  was  superb,  the  world  seemed  to  be 
exulting  in  the  glory  of  it,  and  though  it  was  scarcely 
eight  o'clock  the  sun  was  warm  on  their  backs  as  they 
cycled  over  the  moorland  carrying  their  towels.  The 
spot  where  their  canvas  bathing  hut  stood  was  on  a 
lonely  part  of  the  coast,  the  only  habitations  within 
sight  being  a  few  wooden  cottages  occupied  by  fisher- 
men. To  get  to  it  they  had  to  walk  for  nearly  half 
a  mile  across  an  expanse  of  shingle  which  the  sea 
never  reached,  and  in  which  rare  flowers,  peculiar  to 
the  district,  had  managed  to  take  root.  Harold  loved 
this  desolate  beach,  loved  the  flowers,  and  the  birds 
which  wheeled  and  circled  overhead,  and  the  tang  of 
the  sea  air.  When  the  tent  was  occupied  he  un- 
dressed under  the  lee  of  an  abandoned  boat  which 
lay  near  it  with  one  side  embedded  in  the  pebbles. 
When  he  reached  his  boat  he  found,  to  his  surprise, 
that  Jessie  Warburton  had  forestalled  him.  She  had 
evidently  finished  her  dip,  for  her  scanty  blue  "  man's  " 
bathing-dress  was  half  ofl",  and  she  was  rubbing  her 
back  vigorously  with  a  towel. 

"  Hullo,  Mr.  Firbank  !  "  she  cried  gaily.  "  I  was 
just  going  to  dress,  but  I'll  go  in  again  with  you. 
The  sea's  as  warm  as  anything  this  morning."  She 
put  her  arms  back  into  the  sleeves  of  her  costume  and 
fastened  up  the  buttons  over  her  deep  chest.  She  looked 
quite  unlike  the  ragamuffin  who  had  dined  with  them 
the  other  night,  and  Harold,  for  the  first  time,  realized 
what  a  beautiful  figure  she  had.  He  had  never  seen 
such  a  white  skin  in  his  life. 

"  Is  your  wife  in  the  hut  ?  "  she  asked,  "  because,  if 
so,  I'll  go  and  see  if  there's  room  for  me  !  "  She  made 
an  armload  of  her  clothes,  put  her  hat  on  her  head 
over  her  bathing  cap  and  made  for  the  tent.  A  stocking, 
with  an  unmistakable  potato  in  it,  fell  on  to  the  pebbles 
and  Harold  picked  it  up  for  her. 

Peter  and  Gwen  were  cross  at  the  irruption  of  the 
damp  rebel  into  their  rather  narrow  tent :  but  they 
put  up  with  it  in  the  interests  of  public  decency. 
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Harold  heard  her  saying,  "  Oh,  don't  bother  to  make 
room  for  my  clothes,  Mrs.  Firbank.  The  floor  will 
do." 

When  Harold  was  making  his  way  gingerly  over 
the  stones  to  the  sea — he  was  an  exceptionally  fine 
swimmer,  but  always  made  a  great  pretence  of  shiver- 
ing reluctance  when  he  first  entered  the  water — Jessie 
ran  after  him,  sliding  about  carelessly  over  the  pebbles, 
as  if  the  soles  of  her  feet  must  be  as  hard  as  leather. 
She  ran  headlong  into  the  sea  by  his  side  and  splashed 
him  horribly. 

"  Ow !  "  he  said.     "  Little  reptile  !  " 

"  Sorry,"  said  Jessie,  lying  on  her  back  and  letting 
the  waves  sway  her  about,  **  but  I  do  so  want  to  ask 
you  for  Mr.  Murdoch's  address.  I  was  coming  round 
to-day,  if  we  hadn't  met." 

"  Come  and  lunch,"  said  Harold. 

"  No.  Thanks,  awfully,  all  the  same.  I  don't  think 
I  will.     I  know  Mrs.  Firbank  doesn't  like  me." 

"  Rot,"  said  Harold,  laughing.  "  She  doesn't  like 
your  ridiculous  opinions.     Nor  do  I — not  a  bit." 

"  But  you  are  Mr.  Murdoch's  great  friend,  aren't 
you  ? "  said  Jessie. 

"  I  hope  so.  He's  mine,  at  any  rate.  Perhaps  it 
isn't  quite  the  same  thing." 

"  How  wonderful  to  have  him  for  a  friend,"  said 
Jessie.  She  was  standing  close  to  Harold,  on  the  strip 
of  sand  a  few  feet  from  the  shore  which  caused  this 
particular  spot  to  be  chosen  as  a  bathing  place.  Her 
white  arms  and  neck  glistened  as  the  sun  shone 
on  her  :  her  eyes  were  extraordinarily  clear  and  bright. 
Harold  thought  he  had  never  seen  such  an  odd  creature 
in  his  life  before.  He  did  not  know  what  on  earth  to 
make  of  her,  but  he  loved  her  for  her  admiration  of 
James. 

"  Come  over  and  eat  black  currants  in  the  garden 
this  afternoon,"  he  said,  "  if  you  won't  come  and  lunch, 
and  I'll  give  you  the  address." 

Gwen  and  Peter,  in  pink  and  dark  blue  respectively. 
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with  little  skirts,  caps  on  their  heads  and  tennis  shoes 
on  their  feet  to  save  their  toes  from  the  pebbles,  now 
emerged  and  made  their  way  towards  them,  with  long, 
delicate  steps  like  ostriches.  They  entered  the  water 
and  ducked  their  heads,  with  unhurried  precision,  and 
then  began  to  do  what  Harold  called  "  flop  about." 
They  called  it  swimming.  He  forgot  Jessie  in  the  fun 
of  playing  the  fool  with  Peter  and  pretending  to  duck 
her.  The  sea  was  misty,  for  the  day  was  going  to  be 
very  hot,  and  the  water  was  a  miracle  of  colour — a 
dull  blue  in  the  mass,  green  when  the  little  waves  lifted 
their  heads,  and  dazzling  when  they  broke.  Stray 
objects  on  the  beach,  old  tins  and  such  like,  caught  the 
sun  and  glittered.  ...  It  was  good  indeed  to  be 
alive     .    .     . 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  awful  if  a  German  submarine  were 
to  suddenly  appear,"  said  Gwen,  morosely  studying  the 
horizon  for  periscopes. 

It  was  ail  Harold  could  do  to  restrain  himself  from 
letting  fly  at  her  his  stored  animosity.  He  caught 
Peter's  eye.  "  Really,  Gwen,"  said  Peter,  "  do  give  us 
a  moment's  respite !  We  have  German  invasion  for 
breakfast,  lunch  and  tea  and  dinner.  Do  give  us  a 
little  peace  when  we're  bathing !  " 

*'  I  was  only  just  thinking,"  said  Gwen,  huffily. 
Harold  wondered  why  that  phrase  was  invariably  used 
by  people  incapable  of  doing  anything  of  the  kind. 
Gwen  stood  up,  studying  the  horizon  with  a  far-away 
look  in  her  eyes,  but  no  one  took  the  slightest 
notice  of  her — not  even  Peter,  usually  sympathetic 
to  emotion. 

"  You'll  catch  cold,  Gwen,  if  you  stand  still  look- 
ing for  submarines,"  she  said.  "  I'm  going  in  ;  I'm 
hungry."  Gwen  sighed  deeply  and  slowly  made  for 
the  beach. 

Harold  was  sitting  by  himself  under  the  ash  tree 
when  the  little  Warburton  made  her  appearance  after 
luncheon.  She  threw  herself  on  the  grass  at  his  feet, 
slung  her  hat  by  the  side  of  her,  and  took  out  a  packet 
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of  "  yellow  perils  "  which  she  kept  in  the  spot  supposed 
to  be  held  sacred  for  love  letters. 

"  Got  a  match,"  she  asked,  laconically.  Harold  threw 
the  box.  She  lit  up  and  lay  back  supporting  herself  on 
her  arms,  her  brilliant  hair  all  loose  and  tousled,  her 
eyes  shining. 

"  Do  tell  it  me.     I  must  write  to  him." 

"  Mount  Dore,  Rathfarnham,  DubHn." 

*'  How  lovely  it  sounds.     Have  you  ever  seen  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  once.  I  spent  an  Easter  holidays  there  with 
James  when  we  were  at  Stannington.  He  inherited 
the  house  from  his  father  who  died  about  three  years 
ago.  It's  a  long,  rather  untidy  yellow  house  among 
the  Dublin  hills.  There's  a  view  of  the  bay  and  of  the 
country  behind  Dublin,  which  is  unsurpassed.  And  on 
the  left  of  the  house,  at  the  foot  of  a  hollow,  there's  a 
ruined  mansion  standing  in  the  middle  of  an  over- 
grown garden.  It  belonged  to  James'  great-grand- 
mother and  was  burnt  down.  The  place  is  called 
'The  Fortune.'" 

"  Like  your  play !  " 

"  Yes.  Then  there's  a  ruined  paper-mill  by  the  side 
of  a  stream,  just  below  the  demesne.  That's  all  I  can 
tell  you.  James  has  several  times  asked  me  to  go  and 
stay  there  again,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  go 
a  iecond  time.  Perhaps  I  shall  manage  it  one  of  these 
days ! " 

"  Does  it  cost  much  to  get  to  Dublin  ?  "  Harold 
could  not  help  laughing  when  he  saw  her  eager  face. 

"  About  thirty  bob,  I  believe." 

The  girl  digested  this  information  in  silence ;  then 
got  up  to  go.  "  I  wish  you  weren't  following  the  rest 
of  the  herd,  Mr.  Firbank." 

Harold  laughed.  "  Don't  you  think  it's  lucky  for 
this  country  that  there's  a  herd  to  follow  ?  The  Ger- 
mans didn't  believe  it  possible — that's  why  they  are 
so  wild!" 

"  Mr.  Murdoch  is  right  .  .  ."  said  Jessie,  her  eyes 
aglow  with  faith.    "  You  can  see  he  is." 
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"  No — not  this  time,  not  this  time,"  Harold  replied, 
more  to  himself  than  to  his  listener.    .    .    . 

It  was  a  relief  to  Harold  to  get  back  to  London,  to 
be  in  the  middle  of  things,  to  be  close  to  the  source  of 
all  the  latest  rumours.  The  day  of  the  Victory  on  the 
Marne  was  a  day  to  remember.  England  had  recovered 
from  the  first  shock,  the  tide  was  turning.  The  historic 
success  of  our  great  Empire  was  repeating  itself.  "We 
were  not  degenerate,  after  all.  The  fire  of  our  national 
life  was  still  burning  brightly  and  those  who  had 
written  us  down  as  decadent  were  learning  their 
mistake. 

Various  causes  combined  to  delay  Harold  from  join- 
ing up  immediately.  He  found  a  considerable  amount 
of  work  awaiting  him  in  London.  Certain  business 
matters  had  to  be  settled  in  connexion  with  the  com- 
panies which  were  taking  "  The  Fortune "  on  tour. 
And  he  had  to  discuss  alterations  in  **  Family  Pride  " 
with  Randal  Carthew,  the  actor-manager  who  had 
acquired  the  English  rights  in  it.  Carthew  did  not 
care  for  the  new  version  of  the  last  act  (which  had 
been  altered  in  accordance  with  James'  suggestions) 
and  wished  the  old  version  restored.  To  this  Harold 
would  not  agree,  and  long  discussions  were  necessary 
to  prevent  a  rupture.  It  was  the  beginning  of  October 
before  matters  were  sufficiently  cleared  up  to  enable 
him  to  face  the  future  with  confidence  in  regard  to  his 
finances,  and  he  at  once  joined  the  *'  Universities  " 
O.T.C.,  after  applying  for  a  commission.  He  had 
thought  at  first  of  enlisting  as  an  ordinary  private,  in 
order  to  be  fashionable,  but  the  stories  he  had  heard  of 
the  hardships  suffered  by  recruits  (except  the  men  in 
the  public  schools  battalions,  which  nothing  now  would 
induce  him  to  join),  had  decided  him  against  this 
course.  He  left  London  for  camp  after  a  hectic  week 
in  khaki  amid  the  adoration  of  his  womenkind,  and  the 
emotional  congratulations  of  all  his  friends  and  acquain- 
tance.     His  photograph  appeared  in  all  the  illustrated 
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papers  accompanied  by  gushing  personal  pars.  Every- 
one was  glad  that  he  was  doing  "the  right  thing," 
and  all  Peter's  reactionary  relatives  who  had  been 
furious  with  her  for  marrying  some  writing  fellow  out- 
side their  own  circle,  now  invited  him  to  their  houses 
and  made  much  of  him.  He  could  do  no  wrong,  now 
that  he  had  proved  conclusively  that  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  "  one  of  these  fellers  with  ideas,  don't  you 
know,"  he  was  nevertheless  sound  at  heart.  It  was  a 
new  sensation  to  Harold  to  be  considered  a  bit  of  a 
hero,  and  he  enjoyed  it  rapturously,  became  drunk 
with  it.  He  thought  of  the  army  morning,  noon  and 
night :  chattered  about  "  equipment,"  army  corps,  good 
regiments,  bad  regiments,  and,  in  a  word,  gratified 
once  again  his  schoolboy  weakness  for  imitating  "  the 
bloods."  The  Rickard  Majors  became  once  more  his 
ideal.  He  grew  a  little  ginger-coloured  moustache  and 
spent  hours  having  it  curled  and  combed  and  clipped 
at  Henri's     .     .     . 

It  was  as  though  his  brain  were  now  divided  into 
two  compartments,  each  completely  separated  and 
shut  off.  In  the  one  was  stored  his  Kultur :  the  other 
was  overflowing  with  his  military  enthusiasms.  It  was 
a  great  and  magnificent  adventure,  that  on  which  he 
was  embarking,  and  there  was  a  touch  of  knight- 
errantry  in  it.  It  wasn't  as  though  Great  Britain  had 
anything  to  gain  from  the  war.  Her  motives  were 
purely  altruistic.  She  was  the  protector  of  the  weak 
against  the  oppressor,  the  guardian-angel  of  national- 
ism. .  .  .  All  the  world  had  been  forced  to 
acknowledge  it.  The  diplomatic  papers  proved  it  to 
the  hilt.  There  was  nothing  selfish  or  sordid  in  this  war 
from  the  Englishman's  point  of  view,  and  Harold  often 
thought  how  different  it  must  be  for  the  Germans — 
haunted  by  the  consciousness  of  their  many  infamies 
— who  could  not  have  the  same  lofty  spirit  to  support 
them.  He  wrote  something  of  what  he  felt  to  James, 
who  replied,  "  If  you  really  think  Great  Britain  the 
guardian  angel  of  nationalism,  you  had  better  come  to 
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Dublin.  There  is  a  wing  of  this  house  unoccupied,  so 
there  is  room  for  you.  Is  Russia  also  a  '  guardian 
angel  ?  '     But  perhaps  the  question  is  tactless.    .    .    ." 

Harold  felt  unable  to  accept  James'  invitation 
(though  he  was  tortured  afterwards  with  regret  at  not 
having  done  so).  On  the  day  he  left  for  camp  he 
wrote  to  tell  James,  in  the  hope  that  his  friend  would 
relent  and  join,  even  if  with  characteristic  brevity,  in 
the  general  chorus  of  congratulation  and  good  wishes. 
But  all  that  James  wrote  was : 

"Dear  Harold, 

"  You  know  what  I  think.     I  hope  you  will 
have  luck.     Yours,  J,  M." 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

Two  days  after  Harold's  departure  to  Berkhamp- 
stead,  Gwen  Formby  came  to  Vernon  Place  for  tea 
and  a  brief  emotional  orgy.  The  desire  to  smile 
bravely — with  just  a  hint  of  tears  suppressed — was 
now  become  a  habit  with  her.  She  went  about  all 
over  London  "  smiling  bravely,"  and  all  her  friends 
said  "isn't  she  spUndidf"  just  before  the  door  shut. 
She  was  so  busy  being  splendid  that  she  could  think 
of  nothing  else  except  how  terribly  wicked  were  the 
people  who  were  not  splendid.  There  were  the  men 
who  did  not  immediately  enlist ;  the  women  who  still 
danced  and  enjoyed  themselves  instead  of  doing  war 
work ;  the  girls  who  bought  new  clothes ;  finally — 
and  worst  of  all — the  people  who  dared  to  hold 
unconventional  views  about  the  war.  As  the  weeks 
went  by  Mrs.  Formby  developed  an  unreasoning 
rage  against  these  classes  of  delinquents.  She  prided 
herself  on  her  effective  way  with  young  men,  not  in 
khaki,  whom  she  encountered  in  drawingrooms. 
"Well,  what  are  you  doing?"  she  would  say  with  a 
sweet  smile.  Her  smile  hinted  at  the  warmth  of 
congratulation  waiting  to  fall  on  the  victim's  head 
if  his  answer  were  satisfactory.  If  the  answer  were 
not  satisfactory  the  smile  would  become  pitying,  and 
the  young  men  would  feel  how  unlucky  was  their  lot 
not  to  be  able  to  "join  the  glad  throng  that  goes 
marching  along."  But  it  was  not  the  shirkers  or  the 
feminine  butterflies  who  roused  her  indignation  so 
much  as  the  people  who  dared  to  disapprove  of  war- 
fare altogether,  and  of  this  war  in  particular.  James, 
the  "  arch  fiend,"  was  the  first  of  such  people  whom 
she  had  encountered ;  but  on  her  return  to  London 
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she  met  another,  no  less  a  person  than  Peter's  Aunt 
Tess.  Mrs.  Formby  had  Miss  Tessalin  O'Byrne  very 
much  in  her  mind  when  she  called  one  day  at  Vernon 
Place.  It  was  terrible  for  Peter.  Something  would  have 
to  be  done  about  it.  People  like  Miss  O'Byrne  should 
be  imprisoned  for  the  duration  of  the  war :  and  were 
it  not  for  the  instinct  of  class  solidarity  Mrs.  Formby 
would  seriously  have  contemplated  giving  information 
against  her. 

"  My  dear,  have  you  seen  your  Aunt  Tessalin  recently?" 
Gwen  asked  rather  breathlessly,  on  her  arrival  at 
Peter's  house.  Peter  replied  that  she  hadn't  been 
near  Cheyne  Walk,  where  her  Aunt  Tessalin  lived 
since  the  war  started. 

Gwen  blurted  out  her  story.  She  had  been  there  to 
tea  and  met  the  most  extraordinary  people.  They 
were  all  opposed  to  the  war,  and  some  of  them  had 
the  bad  taste  to  drag  in  Christianity  to  justify  their 
attitude.  It  made  her  blood  boil  to  hear  them,  par- 
ticularly as  the  Bishops  had  been  so  splendid.  "  When  I 
asked  Miss  O'Byrne  straight  out  if  she  didn't  agree 
that  this  was  a  Holy  War,"  Gwen  continued,  "  she 
said  that  it  appeared  to  her  that,  nowadays,  the  phrase 
'  a  Holy  War,'  was  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Warfare 
in  the  present  age  was  criminal  madness,  prompted  by 
terror  and  cupidity!  And  then  she  said  something 
about  a  corrupt  diplomacy  and  a  corrupt  press  manu- 
facturing pretexts — or  something  like  that.  I  was 
really  too  angry  to  listen,  darling.  .  .  .  But  I 
know  when  I  taxed  her  with  the  German  atrocities, 
she  said  *  What  can  you  expect  from  the  military 
machine  ? '  And  when  I  protested  that  at  least  our 
men  fought  like  gentlemen,  and  didn't  do  such  things, 
she  started  murmuring  something  or  other  about 
Ireland.  ...  I  came  away,  I  simply  couldn't 
bear  it,  Peter.  And,  do  you  know,  the  last  thing  I 
heard  as  I  left  the  room  was  a  reference  to  James 
Murdoch.  It  appears  that  he  is  a  friend  of  Miss 
O'Byrne's!" 
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"  Oh,  well,"  said  Peter,  in  an  off-hand  tone,  "  I 
suppose  people  who  share  the  same  views  get  to  know 
one  another.     That's  natural  enough.     .     .     ." 

"  I  don't  think  so  at  all,"  said  Gwen,  decisively. 
"  There's  no  getting  away  from  it  that  Murdoch  is 
an  out-and-out  bad  man.  Miles  and  I  have  heard  all 
kinds  of  things  about  him  since  we  saw  you  last.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  poor,  dear  Harold  should  have 
fallen  so  completely  under  his  domination.  I  always 
thought  there  was  something  uncanny  about  it.  It 
was  an  obsession,  wasn't  it  ?  It's  my  belief  the  man 
used  hypnotic  influence.     .     .     ." 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  Gwen,"  Peter  interposed  sharply. 
"  There  wasn't  any  hypnotic  influence  about  it  at  all. 
They  are  just  great  friends — they  were  at  school 
together  and  that  kind  of  thing.  ...  I  don't 
like  James  Murdoch,  as  you  know.  He  gives  me  cold 
shudders  down  the  spine  whenever  I  think  of  him. 
But  there's  no  use  being  absurd  about  it." 

There  were  moments  when  Peter  resented  Gwen's 
habit  of  underlining  their  intimacy.  This  was  one 
of  them. 

"  Well,  darling,  how  thankful  you  must  be  that  the 
war  has  broken  the  spell.  We  are  all  so  proud  of 
Harold.  You  should  hear  the  things  that  are  said 
about  him.  I  am  so  pleased,  darling.  Even  people 
who  were  always  rather  snoofy  before.     .     .     ." 

"  Go  on  telling  me  about  Aunt  Tess,  Gwen.  I'm 
interested  in  her.  I  must  go  and  see  her.  I'm  not 
interested  in  brainless  idiots  who  were  once  good 
enough  to  sniff  at  my  husband,  and  are  now  pleased 
to  leave  off.  I'm  afraid  their  sniffs  or  non-sniffs  leave 
me  quite  indifferent." 

"  Darling,  don't  be  angry,"  said  Gwen,  "  but  Miles 
and  I  are  both  so  fond  of  him  that  I  couldn't  help  being 
pleased.  Well,  to  return  to  your  Aunt  Tessalin,  as 
you  can  imagine,  Peter,  I  was  thunderstruck  to  hear 
the  things  she  said.  I  couldn't  make  her  out  a  bit. 
Jler  idea  seems  to  be  just  to  take  a  coptrary  view  tp 
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everybody  else,  on  purpose.  I  can't  think  why  she 
should  turn  against  her  country  at  this  time  of  all 
times." 

"  I  don't  see  from  what  you've  reported,  that  she's 
*  turned  against  her  country,'  just  because  she  thinks 
the  war  wrong.  And  if  it  comes  to  that,  it  isn't  her 
country,"  said  Peter,  exacerbated  now  to  a  point 
when  she  felt  bound  to  defend  even  a  pacifist  against 
Gwen's  clumsy  onslaughts. 

"  But  why  isn't  it?  "  said  Gwen. 

"  Well,  because  she's  Irish." 

"  But  so  are  you,  darling." 

"  Yes,  but  the  Stapledons  are  Protestant  Unionists 
and  she's  a  Catholic  Home  Ruler." 

"  But  the  Irish  Catholic  regiments  are  the  very 
best  fighting  regiments  in  the  British  army.  All 
soldiers  say  so.  I've  heard  old  General  Marston  over 
and  over  again.     .     .     ." 

"  Well,  there  it  is.  I  can't  give  you  a  lecture  on 
Irish  politics,  because  I  don't  in  the  least  understand 
them  myself.     But  I  know  Aunt  Tessy  does." 

"  Oh  well,  of  course,  darling,  that's  quite  different 
and  explains  everything.  I  thought  she  couldn't  really 
be  one  of  those  aw  ful  '  stop-the-war '  people.  I  admire 
her  so  much,  apart  from  her  views.  I  always  think 
she  looks  like  a.  priestess." 

Actually  this  was  not  a  bad  description  of  Miss 
O'Byrne.  It  called  up  to  Peter's  mind  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  rather  queer  Aunt  whom  she  had  loved  so  much 
as  a  child  and  of  whom  she  had  seen  so  little  since 
her  marriage.  She  had  really  neglected  Aunt  Tess 
shamefully  during  the  last  few  years.  She  determined 
to  go  to  Cheyne  Walk,  as  soon  as  she  had  a  moment, 
to  see  for  herself  what  truth  there  was  in  Gwen's 
alarmist  tale. 

Gwen  was  fast  getting  on  her  nerves  when  the 
situation  was  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  some  callers. 
Anything  was  better  just  at  that  moment  than  a 
prolonged  t^te-a-t^te  with  her  greatest  friend. 
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Lady  Stapledon  walked  into  the  room  leaning  on 
her  black  ebony  stick.  She  was  followed  by  Mrs. 
Dick  Watson,  Colonel  Watson  and  Dick,  who  had 
just  returned  slightly  wounded  from  the  front.  Dick 
Watson  dragged  a  swathed  foot  about  with  him  like 
a  tiresome  piece  of  luggage  of  which  he  couldn't  rid 
himself.  His  wife  was  of  that  clinging,  frivolous  type 
which  often  conceals  great  depth  of  feeling  under  a 
joyous  exterior ;  and  her  delight  in  having  her  husband 
back  alive,  made  her  gaiety  just  a  little  out  of  pitch. 
Nan  arrived,  almost  on  the  heels  of  the  Watsons  and 
Lady  Stapledon,  in  splendid  furs,  and  looking  as 
usual  fervid,  impetuous,  vivid — full  of  the  love  of  living. 
Gwen,  forced  now  to  the  background,  observed  both 
her  and  Mrs.  Watson  with  contempt. 

"  Well,  what's  the  news  of  your  husband,  Peter  ?  " 
Colonel  Watson  asked.  "  He's  hoping  to  be  gazetted 
to  the  Hallamshires,  isn't  he  ?  Fine  regiment,  fine 
regiment.  Saw  a  good  deal  of  them  in  Chittagong 
in  '89.  Do  you  remember  Frank  Adamson,  Lady 
Stapledon  ?  The  man  we  used  to  ciall  Pig-face — 
married  Athlone's  daughter  .  .  .  got  a  son  in 
the  Service.  He  was  in  the  Hallamshires.  He  is 
in  command  now,  I  fancy." 

"  Harold  hasn't  joined  yet.  He  is  still  in  the 
O.T.C.  while  he's  waiting  to  be  gazetted,"  Peter 
remarked. 

"  He'll  like  his  Colonel.  A  dear  fellow,  Frank," 
said  Colonel  Watson,  "a  dear,  good  fellow  if  ever 
there  was  one.  Could  lead  his  men  anywhere.  Even 
when  he  was  a  subaltern  they'd  do  anything  for  him. 
We  can't  breed  the  type  in  a  day  Pm  afraid,  though 
some  of  the  new  men  are  shaping  well." 

"  Do  you  think  any  of  the  new  armies  will  ever  see 
any  fighting  ? "  Peter  asked  innocently,  accepting 
some  hot-cake  from  Dick  Watson.  It  was  a  question 
often  asked  at  the  time,  and  the  consensus  of  opinion 
was  that  it  was  "  unlikely."  They  were  wanted  for 
"when    Peace    i$    declared,"    in    order    that    Great 
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Britain  should  have  something  with  which  to  support 
her  claim  to  the  gigantic  idemnity  which  Germany, 
when  dismembered  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of 
the  Allies,  was  to  be  called  on  to  disgorge.  The  idea 
quite  widely  held  was  that  "  Kitchener's  Army  "  would 
be  required  to  garrison  Berlin  and  other  centres,  until 
all  the  millions  had  been  paid  up. 

"  See  fighting  !  Of  course  they  will,"  said  Colonel 
Watson.  "  What  is  more  they  will  have  to  do  the 
bulk  of  it.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  all  that  the 
present  Anglo-French  armies  will  be  able  to  do  is  to 
hold  the  line  until  they  are  ready." 

"  Good  Heavens,"  said  Peter,  aghast — even  Gwen 
was  visibly  shaken  by  this  pronouncement — "  aren't 
we  doing  well,  then?  " 

"  Our  men  are  fighting  magnificently,"  said  Colonel 
Watson.  "  It's  equipment  and  munitions  which  are 
the  difficulty.  With  the  labouring  classes  of  this 
country  pampered  and  spoiled,  refusing  to  work,  going 
on  strike,  there  is  no  knowing  what  may  happen. 
You  can't  conduct  a  war  without  a  strong  govern- 
ment, and  this  government  has  been  truckling  to 
Labour  for  years.  Labour  needs  a  strong  hand  now  : 
it's  the  only  way.  Strike  leaders  ought  to  be  tried 
by  courtmartial  and  shot  as  traitors.     .     .     ." 

"  And  with  every  one  else  being  so  s/>/m(fi<i.  .  .  ." 
interposed  Mrs.  Formby.  Nan  giggled  gently  in  her 
corner,  swallowed  some  cigarette  smoke  and  began  to 
cough. 

"  I  must  say,  I  think  our  class  has  done  its  share," 
remarked  Lady  Stapleton,  quietly.  She  looked  very 
old  and  shaky,  and  her  eyes  were  strained  as  if  from 
prolonged  agony.  **  Our  sons  are  always  the  first  to 
die,  and  we  grow  poorer  and  poorer.  Finally,  I 
suppose  we  shall  come  to  the  tumbrils.  .  .  .  The 
modern  world  holds  no  place  for  us."  She  spoke 
half  to  herself,  and  her  eyes  looked  into  the  distance, 
into  the  future. 

"  Let  us  hope  the  common   danger  will  weld  all 
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classes  more  firmly  together,"  said  Colonel  Watson. 
"  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  soldiers  like  being  led 
by  gentlemen.  No  one  like  Tommy  Atkins  for  spot- 
ting a  Sahib.  The  devotion  of  the  men  to  their 
officers  in  many  cases  is  extremely  touching.  There 
is  nothing  so  effective  as  the  sharing  of  hardships  for 
breaking  down  class  prejudice.  No,  Lady  Stapleton, 
I  think  the  war  will  have  this  good  effect,  among 
many  others.  .  .  .  We  shall  emerge  from  it  a 
united  Empire,  more  firmly  knit  than  we  have  ever 
been  before  in  all  our  history.  .  .  .  Anything 
like  a  class  war  will,  to  my  mind,  be  unthinkable  in 
the  future.  The  barriers  which  are  being  broken 
down  will  never  be  set  up  again.     .     .     ." 

"  M — m,"  said  Nan,  indicating  her  inability  to  accept 
the  Colonel's  deductions.  "  I'm  afraid,  somehow,  I 
feel  awfully  unconvinced,  Colonel  Watson.  ...  I 
don't  quite  know  why," 

"  If  we  have  any  more  'class  war'  talk,"  the  Colonel 
continued,  '*  it  will  simply  be  the  work  of  these  mischief- 
making  Socialists  who  stay  safely  at  home  and  try  to 
stab  their  country  in  the  back.  Really,  'pon  my  word, 
some  of  these  fellows.     .     .     ," 

The  Colonel  had  broached  a  topic  which  made  him 
heated :  and  he  did  not  wish  to  become  heated  in  Lady 
Stapledon's  presence.  Peter  looked  at  her  old  friend 
with  swimming  eyes  and  bursting  heart.  She  felt  as  if 
she  could  have  hugged  him.  Everything  that  he  said 
was  sympathetic  to  her.  Her  father,  had  he  been  alive, 
would  have  said  just  the  same  kind  of  thing,  in  the 
same  way.  She  understood  the  Colonel's  point  of 
of  view  instinctively,  and  she  knew  him  through  and 
through — knew  what  a  kind,  honourable,  just  man  he 
was,  how  unselfish  and  how  modest.  How  could  she 
help  being  in  his  camp,  on  his  side  ?  Already  her  little 
world,  on  the  question  of  the  war,  was  dividing  itself 
into  opposed  camps.  Harold  had  only  just  in  time 
been  dragged  into  the  right  one ! 

"I   wish  we  could  have  those  chaps  out  in  the 
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trenches  for  a  bit,  at  a  shilling  a  day ! "  Dick  Watson 
remarked  with  his  slow,  painful  utterance.  He  seemed 
strangely  crushed  and  suppressed,  and  had  grown 
taciturn  compared  with  the  exuberant  fellow  whom 
Peter  remembered  such  a  few  months  back.  '*  After  a 
couple  of  weeks  they'd  be  glad  enough  to  accept  any 
wages  to  get  out  of  it.  .  .  ."  He  laughed  signifi- 
cantly, without  humour. 

"  Oh,  it's  abominable,"  said  Peter.  "  I  didn't  believe 
it  possible  that  Englishmen  could  behave  like  that, 
could  turn  their  country's  difficulties  to  their  own 
own  advantage,  like  these  Welsh  miners,  and  these 
workmen  on  the  Clyde  are  doing.  Thank  God,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  nation  is  sound.  These  traitors  are 
only  a  small  minority,  aren't  they.  Colonel  Watson  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  everyone  else  has  been  splendid,"  Gwen 
Formby  interposed.  Again  Nan  all  but  disgraced 
herself. 

"  The  trouble  is,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  that  they  are  a 
minority  which  the  nation  can't  do  without.  .  .  . 
and  they  know  it.  This  is  a  war  of  skilled  labour 
more  than  anything  else,  so  that  the  loyalty  of  our 
artisan  class  is  all  important." 

"  Oh,  now  I  see  it  all ! "  said  Nan,  gaily,  in  her 
absurdly  boisterous  fashion.  She  seemed  to  blow 
across  the  discussion  like  a  badly  behaved  wind. 

"  These  men  have  practically  got  a  monopoly,"  she 
continued,  "  so  they  are  putting  up  the  price  of  their 
labour  to  the  Government — ^just  as  the  manufacturers 
have  been  doing.  The  brutes !  Flop  will  go  all  our 
dividends  now,  I  suppose.     .     .     ." 

Nan  was  startled  by  the  silence — the  silence  of 
ratiocination,  or  a  mental  chewing  of  the  cud — which 
followed  her  remark.  She  began  hastily  to  chatter 
about  theatres  for  fear  lest  she  had  perpetrated  a 
"  floater." 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

After  a  month  or  two  of  separation,  Peter's  longing 
to  see  Harold  again  became  acute.  She  wanted  to  see 
how  the  army  was  affecting  him :  and  she  wanted  to 
tell  him  her  news.  She  was  going  to  have  a  child,  and 
she  hoped  with  all  her  heart  that  it  would  be  a  son. 
She  wondered  if  the  news  would  make  him  happy — as 
happy  as  it  made  her. 

At  last  Harold  wrote  to  say  that  in  a  fortnight's  time 
he  had  been  promised  leave.  He  hoped  to  get  seven 
clear  days  and  would  like  to  spend  them  at  Vernon 
Place.  After  that  the  house  was  to  be  dismantled  and 
the  furniture  stored,  and  Peter  was  to  go  back  to 
Bruton  Street.  The  intervening  days  before  Harold's 
arrival  passed  slowly  for  Peter,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  business  to  see  to  in  connexion 
with  the  disposal  of  the  lease  of  the  house  and  the 
settling  of  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  furniture. 
There  were  uncomfortable  hours  when  she  was  alone 
with  her  thoughts,  face  to  face  with  herself.  But  she 
avoided  her  friends  as  much  as  possible;  for  some 
reason  she  felt  she  did  not  wish  to  see  anyone  before 
Harold  came  back. 

The  day  arrived  eventually.  Harold  reached  the 
house  in  the  morning,  in  a  car,  together  with  the  friend 
to  whom  it  belonged.  The  friend  stayed  to  luncheon. 
He  was  a  beefy  young  man,  with  a  red  face  and  a  black 
moustache.  Harold  looked  red  and  beefy  too.  As 
Peter  watched  him,  with  devoted  eyes,  she  could  not 
help  noticing  what  a  change  had  come  over  him.  It 
was  a  change  which  she  did  not  altogether  like,  though 
she  kept  telling  herself  that  it  was  simply  the  strenuous 
military  life  which  was  making  him  more  virile.     His 
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few  months'  soldiering  seemed  to  have  given  him  an 
unnatural  truculence  and  heartiness.  She  had  long 
realised  how  impressionable  and  imitative  he  was  in 
surface  matters,  and  concluded  that  he  must  have  been 
setting  himself  to  acquire  the  polish  of  the  Service,  the 
correct  military  bearing.  She  could  not  conceal  from 
herself  the  fact  that  the  result  was  disappointing. 
His  natural  bashfulness  and  diffidence — that  deceptive 
mask  which  concealed  his  sensibility,  and  knife-like 
critical  faculty — was  one  of  his  greatest  charms.  It 
enabled  him  constantly  to  surprise  even  those  who 
knew  him  well,  gave  him  finesse.  Peter  had  often 
watched  people  patronise  him  and  jibe  at  him,  only  to 
discover  with  consternation  later  on,  by  some  chance 
remark  of  his,  that  all  the  while  he  had  been  accurately 
observing  them.  Underneath  his  shy,  good-natured 
exterior  was  an  intelligence  of  whose  alertness  his 
intimates  were  pleasantly  aware.  When  roused  he  had 
always  known  how,  verbally,  to  get  his  knife  under  his 
adversary's  ribs.  It  was  distressing  to  Peter  to  notice 
the  blunting  process  which  seemed  to  have  taken  place. 
She  was  angry  with  herself  for  noticing  it,  invented  a 
thousand  excuses,  but  at  the  back  of  her  head  there 
lurked  the  knowledge  that  in  turning  himself  into  an 
indifferent  soldier,  Harold's  personality  had  been  im- 
poverished. Mr.  Rogers,  the  man  with  the  car — a 
hearty  young  brewer,  coarse-fibred  and  cheery — stayed 
to  dinner  and  went  out  with  them  in  the  evening. 
They  were  a  big,  noisy  party.  Harold  seemed  to  have 
no  anxiety  to  be  alone  with  her ;  seemed  to  think  of 
nothing  but  a  rather  commonplace  kind  of  enjoyment. 
She  noticed,  during  the  week,  that  he  drank  a  great 
deal  more  than  usual.  He  also  talked  about  horses  in 
a  way  which  bothered  Peter,  who  had  been  brought  up 
among  horses  from  her  earliest  childhood,  and  who 
knew  that  Harold  had  not;  and  he  perpetuallyfi  ngered 
his  new  moustache.  In  becoming  younger — and  the 
open-air  life  had  taken  quite  five  years  from  his  appear- 
ance, so  that  he  looked  like  a  boy  in  the  early  twenties 
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— he  had  gone  back  to  some  of  youth's  absurdities,  so 
that  Peter  found  herself  occasionally  smiling  at  him  as 
she  might  have  smiled  at  some  unfledged  Sandhurst 
cadet.  He  was  always  susceptible  to  slang,  and  in  the 
days  before  the  war  America  was  constantly  replenish- 
ing his  vocabulary.  Now  it  was  military  slang  which 
had  taken  hold  of  him,  military  terminology  and 
mysterious  military  initial  letters. 

During  this  hectic  week — it  was  in  April,  about  a 
month  after  the  tragedy  of  Neuve  Chapelle,  when  the 
truth  was  becoming  generally  known — there  were 
dinner-parties  at  Vernon  Place  on  all  the  evenings 
when  they  were  not  themselves  dining  out,  and  every 
party  ended  up  at  one  or  other  of  the  "  respectable  " 
night  clubs.  Harold's  military  and  patriotic  enthu- 
siasm was  indeed  at  this  period  as  fiery  as  Peter  could 
possibly  have  wished.  What  she  also  divined  (though 
she  could  not  have  put  it  into  words)  was  that  he  was 
also  conscious  almost  exclusively  of  his  body :  his  brain 
and  soul  were  in  a  kind  of  drugged  slumber.  The 
people  who  came  to  their  house  were  not  their  old  set 
of  friends — whom  Harold  now  referred  to  rather  con- 
temptuously as  "  intellectuals  "  or  "the  intelligenzia " 
— but  either  new  acquaintances,  like  the  young  brewer 
with  the  car,  or  men  whom  Harold  had  known  at 
Oxford,  who  had  now  joined  one  or  other  of  the  Services. 
Howard  Cartmell,  Ivor  Spenser,  Frank  Holly  and 
Sholto  Fergusson  were  among  these,  and  Peter  did 
not  care  for  any  of  them  except  Ivor.  Cartmell, 
squeezed  into  the  uniform  of  the  R.N.A.S.,  his  oily  hair 
cut  short  and  his  fat  face  more  unhealthy-looking 
than  ever,  seemed  a  particularly  absurd  object.  Spenser, 
however,  was  very  different.  He  was  in  the  Black 
Watch.  He  had  shed  his  Cubism  and  his  decadence 
with  characteristic  ease  and  retained  only  his  detached 
and  daring  wit.  It  was  as  an  artist  that  he  had  been  the 
masquerader.  In  uniform  he  was  himself.  He,  of  them 
all,  was  the  only  one  who  struck  any  sparks  from  Har- 
old's intelligence,  and  Peter  was  grateful  to  him  for  it. 
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"Ah,  Ivor ! "  said  Harold  at  dinner  one  night,  chaff- 
ing him,  "  the  way  you  Cubists  have  rallied  to  the 
colours  is  superb.  We  all  knew  you  really  had  nice, 
respectable,  commonplace  minds  underneath  all  your 
'  rebel  art '  flummery  !  Now  you've  revealed  your- 
selves. The  Fitzroy  lion  lies  down  with  the  Sandhurst 
'  lamb  ! '  " 

"  Yes,  I've  thrown  over  *  rebel  art,'  Harold,"  Ivor 
replied  with  a  grin,  "  After  all,  it  is  only  the  enchained 
who  find  it  necessary  to  rebel.  To  brand  yourself  a 
*  rebel '  is  the  equivalent  of  confessing  yourself  to  be  in 
a  condition  of  slavery.  Only  the  second-rate  are  ever 
the  slaves  of  tradition,  convention  and  all  the  rest  of 
it.  The  great  artist  is  always  free.  I  seceded  from 
the  '  rebels,'  Mrs.  Firbank,  as  soon  as  I  discovered  how 
great  I  really  was !  " 

"  I  have  never  been  a  rebel,"  said  Cartmell  in  his 
oily  voice.  "  Form  has  always  had  a  fascination  for 
me. 

"  Bad  form,  Cartmell,"  retorted  Ivor,  "  bad  form  ! 
This  is  where  the  true  inwardness  of  the  whole  situation 
comes  in.  Now  you  aren't  really  great,  like  me.  You 
wallow  in  a  stale  convention.  Rebel  art  would  be  just 
the  thing  for  you.  It  would  buck  you  up.  You  could 
pour  out  vers  litres  and  *  dcs  images '  enough  to  fill  up 
all  the  little  poet  papers  for  the  next  ten  years,  and 
be  no  end  of  a  swell.  You  ought  to  think  about  it, 
when  you've  done  slaying  the  Germans  with  your 
searchlight." 

Cartmell  took  chaff  badly  and  became  green  with 
rage,  much  to  Peter's  amusement.  He  had  climbed 
into  a  comfortable  position — complete  with  uniform — 
where  the  duties  were  neither  strenuous  nor  fraught 
with  danger,  and  in  consequence  he  viewed  the  "  great 
struggle  "  with  tremendous  solemnity.  Unknown  to  his 
friends  he  had  contributed  a  sonnet  entitled  "  Arma- 
geddon "  to  one  of  the  weekly  papers. 

"  Well,  we've  all  of  us  got  something  better  to  do 
nowadays  than  to  quibble  about  art,"  he  said  in  sepul- 
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chral  tones.  "  The  art  of  dying  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  all,  and  many  of  us  will  find  it  hard  to  learn." 

Peter  broke  in  at  this  point  and  changed  the  conver- 
sation, as  one  slams  a  door.  She  could  have  smacked 
Cartmell,  for  there  are  few  things  more  enraging  than 
the  frivolity  of  solemn  fools. 

That  was  almost  the  only  occasion  during  the  whole 
week,  Peter  remembered  afterwards,  on  which  Harold 
had  referred  in  her  hearing  to  any  of  his  old  interests. 
All  the  rest  of  the  talk  had  been  on  a  level  with  the 
average  Sandhurst  cadet's.  Indeed  the  more  closely 
it  had  approximated  to  that  particular — sometimes  in- 
imitable— brand  of  conversation,  the  more  satisfied  had 
Harold  appeared  to  be  with  it. 

Well,  of  course  the  change  wasn't  really  lamentable. 
She  told  herself  over  and  over  again  how  satisfactory  it 
was.  In  any  case,  she  could  not  expect  to  get  through 
the  horrible  ordeal  scot-free :  nor  mdeed  did  she  wish 
to  do  so.  There  were  anxious  moments  sometimes  at 
the  night  clubs  when  Harold  did  "  rags  "  with  rather 
extraordinary  people.  But  if  it  amused  him,  poor  boy, 
how  could  she  be  so  mean  as  to  grudge  him  his 
pleasures  ?  She  was  intelligent  enough  to  realise  in 
some  measure  what  lay  ahead  of  her  man,  and  her 
thoughts  filled  her  with  agony.  She  longed  sincerely 
that  she  might  be  able  to  be  with  him,  to  share  with 
him  the  horrors  of  battle.  She  knew  that  she  would 
face  it  all  far  better  than  Harold.  Fighting  was  in  her 
temperament :  it  was  not  in  his.  Though  he  was  not 
deficient  in  personal  courage,  she  knew  she  had  twice 
his  presence  of  mind  and  coolness.  But  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  be  content  to  "do  one's  bit," 
whatever  it  might  happen  to  be.  Every  decent  man 
and  woman  at  this  hour  of  the  country's  danger  was 
doing  his  duty,  no  matter  what  might  be  the  conse- 
quences to  himself  or  herself.  Never  was  there  a  time 
when  one's  duty  was  revealed  more  clearly.  And  as 
her  whole  nature  was  illuminated  with  sincere  religious 
feeling,  she  thanked  God  for  this,  in  her  heart.  .  .  . 
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Harold  went  back  to  camp  in  the  car,  with  his  brewer 
friend.  They  had  stiff  brandies  and  sodas  before  they 
started,  and  left  behind  them  a  faint  haze  of  tobacco 
smoke  and  military  phrases.  *'  Well,  at  least,"  Peter 
thought,  "  he  is  tremendously  interested  and  absorbed 
in  his  work."  There  wasn't  any  doubt  now  as  to  which 
"  camp  "  Harold  belonged  to.  Murdoch  had  evidently 
not  been  able  to  influence  him  in  the  smallest  degree ; 
and  now  that  he  was  in  the  army,  from  her  point  of 
view  he  was  safe.  She  was  relieved  to  see  that  he 
was  keener  than  ever  and  perfectly  clear  in  his  mind 
that  he  was  doing  the  right  thing,  the  only  thing 
possible  for  a  decent  Englishman.  These  comforting 
thoughts  almost  made  up  to  Peter  for  the  fact  that, 
during  the  whole  of  his  leave,  there  had  not  been  a 
single  moment  in  which  she  had  felt  able  to  tell  him 
about  their  child.  She  was  forced,  after  all,  to  let  him 
know  by  letter. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

Peter  found  it  bitter  work  dismantling  the  little 
house  in  Vernon  Place  where  she  had  been  so  happy. 
It  had  been  their  first  home  and  she  could  not  believe 
that  any  other  house  would  ever  be  quite  the  same  to 
them.  She  tried  to  conceal  from  herself  her  dis- 
appointment with  the  week  that  was  just  over.  In  the 
past  it  had  always  been  Harold  who  looked  forward  to 
being  alone  with  her,  having  her  to  himself,  and  she 
who  had  taken  the  initiative  in  filling  the  house  with 
friends.  She  would  have  been  so  happy  if  Harold  had 
even  expressed  a  wish  for  them  to  have  their  last  week 
in  Vernon  Place  undisturbed.  But  it  hadn't  seemed 
to  occur  to  him. 

Peter  was  back  now  in  Bruton  Street  with  her 
grandmother.  Lady  Stapledon  was  getting  very  frail, 
and  it  had  been  an  act  of  kindness  on  Peter's  part,  as 
well  as  suiting  her  convenience,  to  go  back  to  live  with 
her. 

It  was  not  until  the  business  of  getting  the  furniture 
safely  stored  had  been  completed  that  Peter  remem- 
bered her  determination  to  call  on  her  Aunt  Tess.  She 
had  more  time  on  her  hands  than  she  knew  what  to  do 
with  once  the  Vernon  Place  affairs  had  all  been  disposed 
of,  and  she  wanted  the  sympathy  of  some  woman  older 
than  herself.  Aunt  Tess,  she  knew,  had  a  genius  for 
sympathy;  she  had  realized  this  as  a  child  on  the 
occasions  of  her  rare  visits  to  Cheyne  Walk.  She  did 
not  know  her  Aunt  very  well — the  Stapledons  and  the 
O'Byrnes  had  never,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  who 
had  met  and  rashly  married — had  any  connection  with 
one  another;  but  for  her  mother's  sake  she  felt  a  peculiar 
nearness  to  Aunt  Tess.  In  spite  of  her  terrible  opinions, 
Peter  could  not  disapprove  of  her,  for  always  at  the 
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back  of  her  mind  was  the  thought  that  her  mother  too, 
had  she  lived  until  now,  might  have  seen  things  in  the 
same  way.     The  thought  was  rather  disquieting.  .  .  . 

It  was  a  gay  and  lilting  afternoon  when  Peter  stopped 
a  taxi  in  Bruton  Street  and  told  the  man  to  drive  to 
her  aunt's  house.  The  morning's  rain  had  washed  the 
sky  clear  in  the  intervals  between  the  banks  of  swift- 
moving  white  clouds.  The  rain  perhaps  was  not  far 
away,  but  in  the  meantime  everything  smiled.  The 
young  girls  in  their  pretty  frocks  with  their  care-free 
faces  seemed  to  dance  along  the  streets,  they  walked 
so  lightly.  Peter  wondered  if  it  were  the  secret  of 
happiness  to  form  no  ties,  but  the  thought  of  the  child 
she  was  to  bear  in  six  months'  time  made  her  reject 
the  theory.  No  one  could  know  what  happiness  was 
who  had  not  paid  for  it  with  suffering.  These  children 
who  grinned  so  blithely  from  ear  to  ear  were  not  happy  : 
they  were  mere  embryos.  As  human  beings  they  did 
not  yet  exist. 

The  Embankment  was  windy,  and  the  waves  sailed 
up  stream  to  break  themselves  round  the  solid  black 
timbers  of  the  descending  barges.  Far  in  front  the 
four  great  chimneys  of  the  power  station — those 
chimneys  seemed  to  wear  a  different  aspect  whenever 
Peter  looked  at  them — stood  up  sharply  outlined  against 
the  clear,  pale  sky.     .     .     . 

Aunt  Tess  had  always  lived  in  the  same  house  ever 
since  Peter  could  remember ;  and  ever  since  Peter  could 
remember  the  house  had  always  had  the  same  air  of 
tranquility.  As  a  child,  it  had  been  one  of  the  few 
houses  which  never  made  her  uncomfortable  or  shy. 
She  recalled  vividly  how  within  its  walls  she  had  never 
felt  the  slightest  inclination  to  be  naughty.  Aunt  Tess 
had  always  made  one  want  to  be  as  good  as  gold ;  to 
be  good  of  one's  own  free  will,  not  because  one  was 
ordered  to  be  good. 

While  Peter  followed  the  wild-eyed  Irish  parlour- 
maid up  into  the  drawingroom  she  thought  of  Gwen's 
description  of  her  aunt  as  a  "  priestess."  There  certainly 
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was  a  look  of  the  priestess  about  Aunt  Tess.  She  was 
was  very  tall,  but  so  thin  as  to  be  almost  wraith-like. 
She  held  herself  erect,  however;  and  her  head  was 
delicately  and  proudly  poised,  her  regard  limpid 
and  thrilling.  Her  dark  hair  curled  delightfully 
and  was  streaked  with  grey.  Her  eyes  were  a  deep 
grey  and  set  wide  apart.  Her  lips  were  thin  but  very 
red,  and  had  a  slight  twist  which  gave  the  mouth  an 
expression  of  humourous  kindliness.  The  whole  effect 
of  her  wa.s  fifie.  Peter,  when  she  thought  of  it,  could 
not  call  to  mind  anyone  who  was  "  fine  "  in  just  the 
same  way.  There  was  something  rare  about  her  whole 
personality.  She  was  not  so  much  exotic  as  "  tran- 
scendental," to  use  the  old-fashioned  adjective.  From 
the  angle  of  the  house  in  Cheyne  Walk  which  she  had 
inherited  from  Peter's  maternal  grandparents,  and  in 
which  she  had  lived  all  her  life,  she  envisaged  the 
world,  its  men  and  women,  its  "  progress."  The  fire 
of  her  spirit  burned  brightly,  illuminating  the  muddy 
atmosphere  of  modern  life  and  showing  up,  uncom- 
promisingly, its  shams  and  shoddinesses.  As  Peter 
knew.  Miss  O'Byrne  could  use  her  tongue  with  bitter 
effect — is  there  an  Irishwoman  born  who  cannot  ? — but 
her  cutting  phrases  were  reserved  for  the  cruel  and  the 
false.  She  was  an  extraordinarily  sincere,  straightfor- 
ward woman.  It  was  through  her  belief  that  the 
Truth  was  great  and  would  prevail,  and  her  efforts  to 
to  find  it  and  to  accept  it  when  found,  that  she  had 
come  to  be  regarded — by  Peter's  Stapledon  relatives — 
as  a  "crank." 

"  Miss-us  Firbank,"  Theresa  announced,  opening  the 
heavy  mahogany  door,  whose  falling  handle  of  Irish 
brass  had  been  brought  from  the  O' Byrne's  Dublin 
house  in  North  Great  George's  Street. 

Peter  thanked  her  stars  she  had  good  facial  control 
as  soon  as  she  got  inside  the  room.  Her  aunt  was 
bending  over  her  bureau  signing  some  papers,  and 
standing  by  her  side  waiting  to  receive  them  was — of 
all  unwelcome  people — Jessie  Warburton  ! 
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"  Why,  my  dear  Peter !  "  said  Aunt  Tess,  rising  and 
embracing  her  neice.  "  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.  I 
think  you  know  Miss  Warburton,  don't  you  .  .  .?" 

Jessie  did  not  speak,  but  gave  her  the  usual  hot, 
sticky  handshake. 

"  Now  Jessie,  you  run  along  to  the  League  of 
Friendship  office  and  give  these  to  Miss  Briggs.  She 
is  the  lady  with  white  hair  v\  ho  sits  at  the  big  desk. 
You'll  have  to  take  a  cab  to  be  there  in  time,  so  take 
this  half-crown,  my  dear,  and  run  along  quickly.  .  .  ." 

Jessie  took  the  papers  and  the  half-crown  and  fled 
without  a  glance  at  Peter,  who  had  by  this  time 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  seeing  her. 

"  Such  a  nice  child,"  said  Aunt  Tess.  "  Mr. 
Murdoch  sent  her  along  to  me.  I  think  he  is  a  friend 
of  your  husband's — rather  an  eccentric  character  I 
should  imagine.  But  our  Movement  brings  all  sorts 
of  divergent  types  together.  Perhaps  that  is  one  of 
the  greatest  things  about  it.     .     .     ." 

"Oh,  but  Aunt  Tess,"  gasped  Peter,  "you  don't 
mean  to  say  .  .  ."     It  was  more  than  Peter  could  bear. 

"  Why,  Peter,"  said  Aunt  Tess  kindly,  "  whatever 
is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Surely  you  wouldn't  have  us 
all  forced  to  think  alike  by  Act  of  Parliament  ?  If  our 
arguments  about  the  war  and  one  thing  and  another 
are  all  wrong  and  false,  you  needn't  distress  yourself, 
my  dear.  They  will  be  blown  away  like  chaff !  It  is 
only  if  they  are  true  that  they  can  hope  to  last.  And 
if  they  are  true,  why  then  we  shall  all  have  to  learn  to 
accept  them  sooner  or  later.  We  voice  our  point  of 
view  ;  we  put  forward  certain  arguments ;  we  say  w  hat 
seems  to  us  the  truth.  All  that  we  ask  is  that  our 
words  should  be  examined  ;  for  only  what  is  valuable 
in  them  will  be  able  to  stand  the  test.  Surely  if  you 
feel  secure  in  your  views  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  ours, 
for  you  will  be  able  to  confute  them." 

"  But  I'm  not  clever.  Aunt  Tess,"  Peter  sighed. 
"You,  see  it's  just  instinct,"  she  added,  instinct  giving 
her  the  irrefutable  answer. 
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Aunt  Tess  laughed.  "  Perhaps  you  are  right,  Peter. 
The  brain  isn't  much  of  a  thing  when  all's  said,  and 
when  it  lies  in  the  coffin  there  is  nothing  left  of  it. 
Perhaps  what  you  call  '  instinct '  is  really  all  that 
matters.  But  I  expect  our '  instincts'  are  diametrically 
opposed.  So  how  can  we  appeal  to  one  another,  except 
through  the  brain  ?" 

Peter  did  not  quite  know  what  her  aunt  was  talking 
ibout,  and  the  arrival  of  Theresa  with  the  tea  and  hot 
cake  made  a  welcome  diversion.  Peter  was  careful 
not  to  make  any  enquiries  of  Aunt  Tess  as  to  what 
Jessie  was  doing,  where  she  had  met  James,  what 
exactly  was  "the  Movement"  (dreaded  word),  or 
where  the  "  office."  She  hoped  she  wouldn't  be  told. 
As  for  Aunt  Tess'  opinions,  she  avoided  the  subject, 
though  all  the  while  it  exercised  an  odious  fascination 
for  her.  Family  gossip,  praise  of  the  lovely  room 
with  its  good  pictures  and  fine  china,  and  remarks 
about  the  view  from  the  two  tall  windows,  filled  in 
time  while  she  tacked  to  and  fro  round  the  danger 
zone.  At  last,  by  way  of  Gwen  Formby,  she  found 
herself  plunging  in,  headlong. 

"Aunt  Tess,  Gwen  came  to  me  with  the  most 
alarmist  accounts  of  your  opinions  about  war  and  the 
way  the  workmen  are  behaving,"  Peter  remarked 
suddenly.  "  Surely,  you  don't  really  support  these 
men  who  are  letting  their  comrades  be  cut  to  pieces 
for  want  of  shells — all  owing  to  their  strikes  and  their 
laziness  and  drunkenness.  Oh,  I  can't  tell  you  what 
I  feel  about  it.     .     .     ." 

"  My  dear  Peter,"  Miss  O'Byrne  replied,  "  for 
heaven's  sake  don't  let's  begin  a  political  discussion  ! 
I  merely  suggested  to  Mrs.  Formby  what  I  imagined 
the  workmen's  case  to  be.  They  have  a  case  you 
know  :  rather  a  strong  one.  Before  one  abuses  the 
men  for  their  drunkenness  and  lack  of  patriotism  one 
ought  to  be  quite  sure  that  the  masters  are  models  of 
unselfishness !  Capital  has  been  known  to  make 
excessive  profits  out  of  war  conditions,  Peter!"     Miss 
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O'Byrne  laughed.  "  But  I  am  afraid  most  of  my 
'views'  would  shock  you.  .  .  ."  Peter  sat  in 
glum  pained  silence.  "Oh,  my  dear,"  Miss  O'Byrne 
pleaded,  "  believe  me,  it  isn't  that  I  admire  the  heroism 
of  the  men  who  have  volunteered,  because  they  felt  it 
to  be  their  duty,  any  less  than  you  do ;  only  that  I 
can't  look  on  war  in  the  same  way.  To  me,  all  war- 
fare is  utterly  evil.  See  how  in  this  country,  even 
in  a  '  war  to  end  war,'  the  least  virtuous  and  the  least 
intelligent  elements  of  society  are  coming  to  the 
top.  Our  statesmen  have  no  vision,  our  priests  no 
faith,  and  our  press  no  freedom !" 

Miss  O'Byrne  got  up  and  walked  across  the  room 
to  the  fire,  while  Peter  stared  at  her  with  the  misery 
of  a  stricken  animal.  "  And  soon  it  will  be  too  late  for 
any  of  the  governments  to  recover  their  senses,"  Aunt 
Tess  burst  out,  standing  with  her  back  to  Peter  and 
leaning  her  elbow  on  the  chimney-piece.  "  Once  a 
war  has  been  raging  for  some  months,  no  nation  ever 
has  the  courage  to  make  peace  until  the  sacrifice  of 
life  and  treasure  has  become  intolerable.  And  what  a 
legacy  of  misery  and  distrust  it  will  leave  to  future 
generations.  .  .  ."  Miss  O'Byrne  broke  oif  suddenly 
and  sat  down  on  the  sofa  by  Peter's  side,  and  put  an 
arm  round  her  niece  as  if  she  were  still  a  little  child. 
It  was  a  very  comforting  arm.  Aunt  Tess  was  so  good, 
that  was  the  most  wonderful  thing  about  her.  No  one 
whom  Peter  had  ever  known  was  as  good  as  Aunt  Tess. 

The  tears  dropped  suddenly  down  Peter's  cheeks 
almost  before  she  herself  was  aware  that  she  was  going 
to  cry.  She  did  not  quite  know  why  she  was  weeping, 
or  why  she  felt  so  unhappy.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
she  just  couldn't  see  things  as  Aunt  Tess  saw  them. 
Or  else  it  was  because  Aunt  Tess  was  a  friend  of 
James  Murdoch's. 

"  I  can't  forget,  Aunt  Tess,"  she  sobbed,  *'  that  all 
this  time  our  husbands  and  brothers  are  daily  giving 
their  lives  in  defence  of  their  country.  Surely  the 
workmen,   and    all    who    think    England   is    in    the 
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wrong,  could  wait  till  it's  over.  It's  too  horrible. 
I  can't  bear  it.  A  man  must  love  his  country  and 
wish  to  defend  her  as  he  would  defend  his  own 
mother." 

"Darling,"  said  Aunt  Tess,  "it  is  because  we  can't 
bear  it  either,  that  we  want  to  stop  it." 

"But  we  can't  stop  until  we've  won,"  said  Peter. 
"  And  oh,  it  does  seem  monstrous  that  some  men 
should  stand  aside  and  let  the  others  fight  for  them. 
Take  James  Murdoch's  case  for  instance.  He  is  un- 
married and  he  hasn't  joined  anything,  while  poor 
Harold  has  been  suffering  all  kinds  of  hardship  for 
months.  We  ought  to  have  conscription.  Aunt  Tess. 
It's  not  right  that  men  like  Murdoch  should  get  oif 
scot  free     .     .     ." 

"  Peter,  what  you  say  has  the  whole  dead  weight 
of  this  country  behind  it,"  Miss  O'Byrne  replied. 
"  Doesn't  it  occur  to  you  that  the  man  who  has  the 
strength  of  mind  to  resist  all  that  tremendous  pressure 
in  ordet^to  be  true  to  his  ideals  has  something  to  go 
through  ?  I  don't  believe  a  weak-minded  or  insincere 
man  could  possibly  resist  the  pressure,  particularly  in 
our  class  Mr.  Murdoch  I  believe  is  the  kind  of  man 
who  would  far  sooner  die  witnessing  to  w^hat  he  believes 
to  be  the  truth  than  allow  himself  to  be  forced  into  the 
military  machine  which  he  loathes.  For  the  men  who 
disbelieve  in  the  righteousness  of  this  and  every  other 
war,  who  detest  the  lies  with  which  wars  are  conducted 
and  the  infamies  they  invariably  bring  with  them,  to 
join  the  army  no  matter  what  the  pressure  may  be,  is 
unthinkable.  But  you  can't  say  that  any  of  them  will 
get  off  scot  free,  Peter.  The  English  mob  is  apt  to  be 
unpleasant,  particularly  when  inflamed  by  the  Jingo 
press.  And  you  will  see  that  the  only  difference  be- 
tween Prussian  and  English  militarism  is  that  one  is 
efficient,  the  other  amateur.  Oh  no,  you  can't  say 
that  anyone  who  objects  to  military  service  will  get  off 
lightly.  .  .  ."  Here  we  are  talking  politics  again, 
and  we  haven't  seen  one  another  for  three  years,  except 
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for  a  moment  at  your  wedding  I     Now  I  want  to  hear 
all  your  news,  my  dear.     .     .     ." 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  Aunt  Tess'  affection. 
Her  mere  presence  seemed  to  radiate  an  extraordinary 
tranquility  and  peacefulness.  Peter  loved  and  trusted 
her  clear,  good  eyes,  and  tried  hard  to  forget  her 
terrible  opinions. 

"  Aunt  Tess,"  she  said,  with  a  touch  of  shyness, 
"  I'm  going  to  have  a  baby !" 

The  look  in  her  aunt's  eyes  made  her  suddenly  feel 
happy  and  comforted;  and  putting  her  arms  round 
her  neck  she  kissed  her  tenderly.  *'  I  don't  understand 
you  in  the  least,"  she  said,  "but  I  know  I  love  you  very 
much ! " 

Then,  ashamed  of  her  emotion,  she  got  up  to  go. 
And  suddenly  the  thought  of  James  Murdoch  seemed 
to  interpose  a  barrier  between  herself  and  her  aunt. 
Her  aunt's  opinions  would  not  have  been  so  painful  if 
they  had  not  been  shared  by  James  Murdoch.  That  was 
what  made  them  so  impossible.  She  felt  confused  and 
angry,  her  mind  was  in  a  tangle,  she  could  not  extricate 
her  thoughts  and  feelings  one  from  another.  All  was 
confusion  and  disquiet  in  her  mind.     .     .     . 

**  I  must  get  back  to  read  the  Times  to  grandmamma 
before  dinner,"  she  said,  kissing  her  aunt  goodbye. 

Jessie  Warburton  returned  to  the  house  just  as  she 
was  leaving  it.  Her  face  was  flushed  and  excited,  and 
she  carried  some  long  important-looking  envelopes  in 
her  hand.  Peter  noticed  also — she  could  not  help 
noticing  it — that  the  girl  looked  blissfully  happy. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

During  the  first  few  months  of  Harold's  mihtary  life 
the  word  "  platoon  "  was  constantly  on  his  lips,  together 
with  "column  of  fours"  and  "  A.P.M."  and  other 
strange  locutions.  Everything  was  new  and  exciting, 
and  the  days  were  so  full  of  unwonted  outdoor  exercise 
that  he  was  physically  unable  to  think.  All  his  brains 
were  occupied  in  trying  to  cram,  in  a  few  months' 
time,  knowledge  that  is  usually  acquired  in  a  number 
of  years,  while  his  body  was  also  exercised  till  it  could 
stand  no  more.  Indeed  the  exercise  was  so  strenuous 
that  Harold  thanked  his  stars  again  and  again  for  his 
wiry  constitution.  Some  of  his  companions,  not  simi- 
larly blessed,  could  not  bear  the  sudden  test,  and  re- 
tired to  different  hospitals ;  two  men,  of  whom  he  had 
seen  a  good  deal  in  his  first  days  in  camp,  died  of 
pneumonia.  But  if  it  didn't  kill  you  it  made  you  so 
terrifically  healthy  that  you  imagined  nothing  could. 
Harold  had  not  been  so  fit  since  he  left  Stannington 
as  he  became  after  two  months  of  life  in  hutments. 
His  face  took  on  a  deep  brick-red  hue,  his  short  fair 
hair  waved  pleasantly  over  his  scarlet  forehead,  and 
his  ginger  moustache  acquired  the  correct  note  of 
martial  reticence. 

But  for  the  extra  physical  hardships  involved,  in 
many  ways  he  preferred  these  preliminary  months  with 
the  "  Universities  "  O.T.C.  in  which  he  had  picked  up 
the  elements  of  his  military  education,  to  his  first 
months  as  an  officer.  He  had  liked  the  men  with  whom 
he  had  been  thrown.  They  had  been  picked  at  hap- 
hazard from  every  class  and  walk  of  life,  and  every  man 
had  brought  to  the  common  life  of  camp  his  different 
traditions  and  points  of  view.     There  was  Rogers,  the 
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brewer,  whose  home  was  at  Surbiton,  and  who,  when 
war  was  declared,  had  just  bought  the  two-seater  in 
which  he  subsequently  drove  Harold  to  Vernon  Place 
when  he  got  his  week's  leave.  Rogers  knew  every 
village  and  every  inn  within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles 
from  London,  and  was  a  great  help  when  they  were 
manoeuvring  round  Berkhampstead  and  detachments 
lost  their  way.  He  was  a  cheery  soul,  bubbling  over 
with  coarse  good  spirits.  Harold  liked  talking  to  him 
at  night  about  brewing,  about  the  characteristics  of 
good  beers  and  bad  beers.  It  was  amusing  to  take  a 
peep  into  another  person's  life.  He  learnt  that  the 
brewery,  which  was  in  the  East  End,  had  a  residential 
club  for  its  staff.  Rogers  had  been  used  to  sleep  there 
one  night  in  every  week.  It  was  a  rule  that  one  of  the 
brewers  had  to  sleep  on  the  premises  every  night. 

Another  man  in  the  same  hut  was  Mr.  Algernon 
Townsend-Fortescue.  Mr.  Townsend-Fortescue  was 
one  of  those  people  with  high-sounding  names  who,  to 
the  blank  amazement  of  their  friends,  turn  out  really 
to  be  entitled  to  them.  He  had  been  on  the  stage  for 
some  years  as  a  "walking  gentleman."  He  now  spent 
his  existence  acting  the  part  of  a  gentleman.  There 
was  no  apparent  reason  for  this  excessive  zeal ;  nobody 
accused  him  of  not  being  one,  though  when  he 
mentioned  "  the  grand  old  times  we  used  to  have  at 
Eton  "  a  certain  chill  would  descend  on  his  hearers, 
for  his  reminiscences  failed  to  carry  conviction.  When 
a  retired  Eton  house-master  rode  over  to  the  camp  on 
a  bicycle,  and  catching  sight  of  him  shook  him  by  the 
hand,  no  one  was  more  flabbergasted  than  the  members 
of  his  platoon.  The  more  sapient  among  them  put 
down  "T.F.'s"  oddness  to  his  stage  life  which  had 
made  everything  about  him  seem  false.  There  were 
moments  in  talking  to  "  T.F."  when  Harold  remem- 
bered that  he  was  a  novelist,  and  meditated  a  long 
realistic  story,  on  the  lines  of  "  The  Mummer's  Wife," 
in  which  the  sad  career  of  "  T.F."  should  be  traced  in 
detail.     The  surge  and  thunder  of  the  Trocadero  Grill- 
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Room  would  form  an  artistic  background  for  the 
plot.     .     .     . 

Young  solicitors  and  stockbrokers,  whose  idea  of  joy 
was  a  day's  rowing  at  Maidenhead  and  to  whom 
"  camping  out "  was  ecstacy,  formed  a  considerable 
section  of  the  men.  These  Harold  found  rather  trying 
because  of  their  terrible  experience.  There  was  nothing 
about  camp  life  which  they  did  not  know ;  and  their 
savoir-faire  and  their  unending  cheerfulness  were  a 
a  little  overpowering.  One  or  two  older  men,  chivied 
into  the  army  by  their  womenkind — the  "  fed-ups  " — 
made  a  welcome  counterblast  to  the  excessive  zeal  of  the 
prosperous  city  types.  Finally  there  were  the  under- 
graduates and  the  boys  who  had  just  left  their  public 
schools  at  the  end  of  the  summer  term,  a  few  days 
before  the  outbreak  of  war.  Among  these  were  several 
sympathetic  souls,  whose  unspoilt  freshness  had  a 
charm  which  Harold  looked  for  in  vain  among  the 
others.  The  age  of  innocence  has  an  unseizable  quality 
of  its  own,  Harold  reflected,  when  he  compared  the 
boys  of  nineteen  with  the  already  pompous  young 
"  magnates "  of  nine-and-twenty.  "  Business,  the 
frivolous  pretence  of  foolish  souls  to  cast  off  innocence  " ! 
— he  wondered  where  the  lines  came  from  and  whether 
he  was  misquoting  them.  Though  there  were  great 
discomforts  yet  he  was  far  from  unhappy  during  these 
days  in  camp,  as  a  private  in  the  Territorials.  There 
was  variety  of  companionship,  everyone  was  new  to 
the  Army,  and  the  process  of  being  "  licked  into  shape  " 
was  undergone  in  common.  The  professional  element 
had  not  yet  entered  too  seriously,  and  it  was  still  rather 
like  a  "  huge  rag,"  with  a  thrill  awaiting  you  some- 
where or  other,  at  the  end  of  it. 

And  when  these  days  of  preparation  were  over  they 
acquired  a  certain  amount  of  glamour  in  reminiscence. 
The  Hallamshires  was  quite  a  different  "  proposition." 
Harold  had  been  immensely  pleased,  with  the  help  of 
Peter's  uncle,  Major  General  SirTheophilusStapledon — 
whom  Nan  always  called  "  old  General  Preposterous  " 
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from  his  habit  of  saying  "  preposterous,  sir,  prepos- 
terous "  a  propos  de  bottes — to  find  himself  gazetted  to 
a  "  crack  "  regiment.  But  in  his  first  weeks  it  was  only 
a  feeling  of  tremendous  self-importance  which  kept  him 
going  at  all.  The  spirit  of  the  Hallamshires  was  com- 
pletely different  from  the  pleasant  comradeship  of  the 
O.T.C.  It  was  almost  ultra-professional.  All  the 
senior  officers  were  "  dug-outs"  of  one  kind  or  another 
and  most  of  the  subalterns  came  of  military  families 
and  so  had  in  their  blood  the  Army  tradition.  They 
were  almost  indistinguishable  in  type  from  the  average 
Sandhurst  product.  Harold  felt  like  a  solitary  stranger 
from  the  outside  world.  Everyone  was  charming  to 
him  :  but  there  was  a  great  gulf  fixed.  He  was  not 
quite  "  one  of  us,"  and  the  success  he  had  achieved  in 
his  own  line — "  bit  of  a  writing  fellow,  I  believe,"  was 
the  way  they  described  him — did  not  form  a  quali- 
fication for  becoming  it.  Indeed,  all  Harold's  upbring- 
ing, his  habits  of  mind,  friends,  life  and  occupation 
were  totally,  ineradicably  different  from  those  of  his 
companions.  It  was  clear  that  if  he  was  to  be  com- 
fortable in  the  Hallamshires,  his  personality,  such  as 
it  was,  must  go.  He  would  have  to  imitate  the 
chameleon  and  conform  or  perish.  There  was  still 
enough  of  Harold's  first  military  ardour  left  over  to 
enable  him  to  set  himself  to  his  task  with  enthusiasm  ; 
and  he  was  helped  by  his  own  very  weaknesses.  At 
Stannington,  without  Murdoch's  restraining  influence, 
he  would  have  laboured  successfully  to  become  "  like 
all  the  other  fellows."  The  freedom  of  mind  and  broad 
detached  outlook  of  the  artist  which  he  had  achieved 
in  his  years  of  manhood  with  James'  help,  had  all  to 
be  sacrificed  ;  and  there  was  no  James  now  to  laugh  at 
him.  He  set  himself  to  cultivate  the  exquisite  stoop, 
the  particular  intonation,  the  studied  coolness  and  the 
air  of  boredom  mingled  with  a  degage  humour  which 
were  in  vogue.  His  vanity — tempered  by  occasional 
snubs  from  his  companions,  but  quite  unfettered  when 
he  was  on  leave  in  London — swelled  and  swelled  until 
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his  brain  was  in  a  kind  of  stupor.  He  accepted  the 
sort  of  amusements  which  the  other  men  considered 
"  It."  Gradually  his  own  mind  was  overlaid  in  every 
direction  by  the  military  habits  of  thought.  The  kind 
of  theatrical  entertainment  which  his  brother  officers 
found  entertaining,  he  began  to  find  so  too.  Everything 
he  possessed  was  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Army: 
and  in  return  he  prayed  that  when  the  great  test  came 
he  might  be  found  reasonably  adequate.  The  chief 
fear  of  his  life  was  that  be  might  be  afraid,  that  he 
might  do  something  disgraceful. 

After  the  first  three  months  with  the  Hallamshires 
Harold  was  promoted  to  be  a  First  Lieutenant.  Sub- 
sequently to  his  surprise  and  consternation,  when  the 
battalion  was  depleted  of  its  officers  owing  to  the  heavy 
casualties,  he  became  a  Captain.  The  work  now  be- 
came terrific  and  the  early  follies  of  acquiring  the 
correct  manner  forgotten.  He  had  swallowed  the 
"  Army  spirit "  in  such  great  gobbets  that  it  had  com- 
pletely saturated  him,  drowning  the  man  he  was  and 
superimposing  the  "  type "  man  that  he  was  to  be- 
come. Frank  Adamson,  his  Colonel,  was  a  devil  for 
work.  In  him  was  represented  one  of  the  finest  types 
of  the  Service.  Lean  in  form  and  rather  weather- 
beaten,  with  red  neck  deeply  wrinkled  and  kind  blue 
eyes  with  puckers  at  the  corners,  he  was  a  combination 
of  modesty  and  firmness — and  at  the  same  time  of  good- 
ness— which  impressed  everyone  down  to  the  meanest 
shyster  in  the  battalion.  He  was  devoted  to  the  Ser- 
vice to  which,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  his  life  had 
been  consecrated.  His  heart  was  pure,  his  eyes  honest, 
and  he  had  the  courage  of  one  who  knows  perfectly 
well  what  fear  is,  having  frequently  experienced  it  and 
overcome  it.  Harold's  capacity  for  hero-worship  stood 
him  in  good  stead,  and  his  love  for  the  Colonel  almost 
amounted  to  adoration.  It  was  as  well  that  he  had 
this  emotion  to  help  him  along,  for  the  grind  had  be- 
come almost  unbearable.  Apart  from  the  endless  drills 
and  route  marches  it  seemed  to  Harold  that  when  he 
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wasn't  inspecting  the  men's  feet  or  their  food,  he  was 
attending  lectures  or  signing  papers:  and  the  "day" 
often  lasted  from  six  in  the  morning  until  ten  at  night. 

By  the  time  Harold  received  his  captaincy  great 
changes  had  occurred.  The  other  battalions  of  the 
regiment  had  suffered  severely  at  Neuve  Chapelle  and 
in  subsequent  engagements,  and  a  number  of  officers 
from  Harold's  battalion  had  gone  out  to  replace  casu- 
alties, the  gaps  being  filled  by  new  men.  (It  was  to 
this  rapid  drain  of  officers  that  Harold  owed  his  quick 
promotion.)  By  this  time  from  letters  sent  him  by 
friends  at  the  front,  from  the  personal  experiences  re- 
corded by  men  returned  on  leave,  even  from  the  news- 
papers, the  meaning  of  modern  warfare  and  the  nature 
of  the  test  he  would  have  to  face  became  gradually 
clearer.  It  struck  a  chill  through  his  whole  being ; 
but  it  was  a  bracing  chill.  He  realised  that  death 
or  disablement  would  probably  be  his  lot,  but  the 
feeling  of  comradeship  generated  in  the  Army  was 
curiously  comforting.  They  were  all  in  for  it 
together — hundreds  of  thousands  of  them,  fighting  for 
their  homes,  for  their  country,  for  everything  that  they 
held  dear.  Death  or  suffering  could  be  no  worse  for 
one  man  than  for  another.  The  only  thing  was  to  be- 
come as  efficient  as  possible  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  men  were  a  curious  mixture  of  miners,  Liverpool 
shop-assistants,  farm-labourers,  and  miscellaneous 
roughs.  Some  were  born  fighters  and  took  to  military 
life  like  ducks  to  water;  others,  though  adequately 
muscular,  were  of  such  stupidity  that  they  seemed  in- 
capable of  ever  acquiring  the  faintest  knowledge  of 
their  business.  Much  the  most  hopeful  material 
was  found  among  the  shop-assistants.  They  obeyed 
orders  with  alacrity,  and  were  extremely  intelligent 
and  indeed  leavened  the  whole  battalion. 

There  came  at  last  the  moment  when  the  rumours 
of  immediate  transference  to  France  gained  more  than 
usual  persistence.  Harold  had  been  now  in  the  Army 
for  very  nearly  a  year,  and  the  year  had  left  its  stamp 
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on  him.  His  appearance  had  changed  very  much  for 
the  better ;  but  he  seemed  to  have  lost  his  old  sensitive- 
ness to  ideas.  His  thoughts  were  set  now  in  a  hard 
mould — or  so  at  least  it  seemed  to  Nan,  even  to  his 
wife.  The  only  thing  which  made  a  connecting  link 
between  Captain  Harold  Firbank  and  Harold  Firbank 
the  author  of  "  The  Fortune,"  was  his  uninterrupted 
loyalty  to  James.  He  had  not  seen  James  or  written 
to  him  for  months ;  but  James'  position  in  his  heart 
was  unassailed,  unassailable.  He  did  not  agree  with 
his  opinions  about  the  war,  of  course,  and  it  was  per- 
haps an  instinctive  feeling  that  James  might  unsettle 
him  in  his  own,  which  prevented  him  from  trying  to 
arrange  a  meeting  during  this  time.  He  occasionally 
got  news  of  James  from  Nan,  who  saw  him  fairly 
often.  Jessie  Warburton  he  also  heard  of  from 
time  to  time.  She  had  been  speaking  on  platforms 
in  the  East  End  calling  on  the  working  man  to 
"  stop  the  war  " !  He  could  not  resist  the  thought 
that  it  was  rather  mean  of  James  still  to  be  living 
in  comfort  while  everyone  else  was  undergoing  an 
iron  regime  almost  as  bad  as  penal  servitude,  with 
the  strong  probability  of  having  their  heads  blown 
off  at  the  end  of  it !  But  of  course  James  could 
always  say  that  he  had  done  his  best  to  dissuade 
him  from  enlisting — which  was,  indeed,  the  case.  And 
though  he  did  not  for  an  instant  accept  James'  views 
about  the  war,  he  could  not  but  admire  his  honesty  in 
sticking  to  his  beliefs  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  country. 
"  It  must  take  some  doing,  that,"  he  reflected.  Harold 
wondered  what  James  would  do  when  conscription 
came  in :  and  thought  of  writing  to  beg  him  to  get  a 
job  in  the  War  Office  or  climb  into  one  of  the  innumer- 
able other  jobs  into  which  men  of  their  kind  who  did 
not  wish  to  join  the  Army  could  squeeze  by  the  exercise 
of  a  little  tact.  But  hardly  had  he  formulated  the  idea 
in  his  head  than  he  realized  that  it  was  unthinkable 
that  James  should  do  anything  of  the  sort.  It  would 
take  more  than  the  British  Empire  to  force  James  to 
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creep  through  a  back  door,  to  compromise  in  any  way 
whatever  where  his  principles  were  involved.  But 
conscription  for  unmarried  men  was  coming  in  almost 
at  once,  in  the  new  year.  Harold  was  much  concerned 
about  his  friend. 

As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  the  news  of  the  battalion's 
orders  for  the  front  arrived  simultaneously  with  Peter's 
confinement.  Harold  managed  to  obtain  a  few  days' 
leave  and  spent  forty-eight  hours  of  torture  hanging 
about  the  nursing  home  in  Wigmore  Street,  where  she 
had  gone  in  order  that  her  baby  might  be  born  under 
the  best  conditions.  The  child  was  a  son,  to  the  delight 
of  his  parents,  and  was  a  healthy  baby.  Peter,  how- 
ever, was  very  ill  and  weak,  and  when  the  battalion  left 
England  some  weeks  later  she  was  still  in  a  poor  state  of 
health.  But  in  spite  of  her  weakness  her  courage  never 
wavered  and  she  did  all  she  could  to  cheer  up  her  man.  It 
was  almost  as  though  he  were  more  her  son  than  the  pink 
and  wrinkled  atom  of  humanity  that  nestled  to  her  breast 
in  the  big  white  bed.  When  the  question  of  naming 
the  infant  was  discussed  she  fell  in  at  once  with  Harold's 
suggestion  that  he  should  be  called  '*  James  Stapledon" 
and  that  James  should  be  asked  to  be  one  of  the  god- 
parents. She  gave  no  indication  that  the  idea  was  dis- 
tasteful to  her,  and  Harold  never  knew  the  depths  of  love 
for  him  which  made  her  self-control  possible.  The  sug- 
gestion was  in  truth  utterly  obnoxious  to  her,  but  she 
hugged  this  secret  to  herself,  for  all  her  thoughts  were 
for  Harold.  The  desire  to  give  him  no  unnecessary 
anxiety  obsessed  her  and  she  strove  for  this  reason  with 
all  her  might  to  get  well  for  his  sake.  An  inevitable 
reaction  came  after  he  had  left,  but  she  rallied  and  went 
to  stay  with  her  Aunt  Tess.  Of  all  her  friends  and 
relatives  Aunt  Tess  was  the  one  who  seemed  the  most 
comforting  and  helpful  in  her  time  of  trouble. 
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Harold  had  made  a  point  of  running  down  to  West- 
port  for  one  night  to  see  his  people.  It  had  taken  two 
days  of  his  scanty  leave,  and  it  had  occurred  to  him 
that  in  the  circumstances  his  mother  might  perhaps 
have  come  up  to  London  to  see  him.  But  Agatha  no 
doubt  had  exercised  a  restraining  influence,  and  she 
was  old  to  travel.  He  had  found  her  with  her  lap 
full  of  knitting,  and  half-sewn  garments  making  billows 
of  flannel  round  her  feet.  Once  again,  as  always,  he 
was  enchanted  by  her  homely  accomplishments.  There 
wasn't  anyone  in  the  world  who  could  knit  and  sew 
and  darn  like  his  mother.  But  he  was  half  hurt,  half 
amused,  by  her  attitude  towards  the  war.  She  seemed 
to  regard  it  as  a  higher  kind  of  sport — sport  with  a 
flavour  of  the  higher  morality — in  which  all  really 
manly  young  men  were  taking  part.  She  did  not 
refrain  from  telling  Harold  that  the  Army  had  "  made 
a  man  of  him."  Agatha  remarked,  lookinp:  up  from  her 
patent  foods  like  some  strange  bird  which  has  been 
taken  ill,  "  I'm  proud  of  you  at  last,  Harold !  "  Harold 
knew  how  she  would  chatter  to  her  desiccated  friends 
about  "  her  brother  at  the  front " — and  said  nothing. 
He  knew  that  both  his  mother  and  sister  would  be 
described  as  kind-hearted  women.  But  they  regarded 
the  war  as  a  kind  of  social  test.  It  was  a  "  nice  " 
man's  duty  to  go  and  fight  for  his  mother  and  sisters, 
just  as  it  was  his  duty  to  rise  and  hand  the  cake  at 
afternoon  tea.  They  were  relieved  that  Harold  had 
come  through  the  test  satisfactorily.  It  would  in- 
crease their  prestige  in  Westport,  which  they  fancied 
(erroneously)  that  Nan's  wicked  marriage  had  endang- 
ered.   Beyond  this  their  reflections  did  not  carry  them. 
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Harold  would  of  course  have  to  undergo  great  hard- 
ships, like  all  the  others  who  were  fighting  for  King 
and  Country.  But,  then  again,  the  formula  cropped 
up — it  would  "  make  a  man  of  him." 

Harold  went  away  a  little  sick  at  heart,  wondering  if 
his  mother  really  loved  him  as  much  as  he  had  always 
taken  for  granted  was  the  case.  The  shining  eyes  and 
rather  grubby  little  face  (down  which  descended  a 
genuine  tear)  of  Ellen — the  nondescript  maiden  who 
"  did  the  rough  work  " — were  strangely  in  contrast. 
Ellen  had  revealed,  when  he  gave  her  his  tip,  that  her 
young  man  had  been  "  hit  at  Noove  Chapel  and  suffered 
awful " :  sympathy  is  sympathy  even  when  it  is  ex- 
tended by  kitchen-maids,  with  dirty  faces,  to  elegant 
Captains  in  crack  regiments.     .     .     . 

Nan's  farewell  was  characteristic.  She  tried  her 
hardest  to  give  him  a  good  time.  Josh  was  ordered  to 
produce  the  Clicquot  at  dinner,  and  an  evening  was 
arranged  for  him  of  the  kind  she  imagined  would  amuse 
him  most.  Nan  might  be  a  bad  lot  but  she  had  a  good 
heart.  She  promised  to  take  care  of  Peter.  "  I  hate 
the  war,  Harold,"  she  said,  "  and  I  can't  see  why  men 
like  you  should  have  to  be  in  it.  They  ought  to  let 
the  women  fight  it  out !  There  are  many  too  many  of 
us ;  we  are  useless  creatures  at  the  best.     .     .     ." 

It  was  curious  how,  weeks  later,  when  the  first  excite- 
ments of  being  in  France  had  subsided  and  there  was  a 
moment's  time  to  think,  his  thoughts  went  back  to  his 
friends  in  England  and  the  way  in  which  they  had  bidden 
him  farewell.  It  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  Harold 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  see  James.  But  James  was 
in  Ireland  and  he  had  not  been  able  to  leave  Peter  to 
go  over  and  visit  him.  He  had  received  a  letter  from 
him,  however,  characteristically  brief,  in  which  James 
had  expressed  the  hope  that  since  he  had  joined  the 
victims  he  might  have  the  good  fortune  to  escape  being 
sacrificed.  He  attached  absurd  importance  to  James' 
good  wishes — it  was  almost  a  superstition — and  the 
letter  cheered  him. 
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"  France  "  did  not  turn  out  to  be  altogether  what  his 
fancy  had  painted.  The  life,  while  waiting  their  turn 
to  be  "  sent  up,"  was  much  like  the  life  in  England — a 
little  less  strenuous,  if  anything,  and  varied  by  intervals 
of  unrelieved  boredom,  when  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  think  one's  thoughts.  It  was  a  new  sensation  in 
Harold's  military  life  to  have  a  chance  of  thinking 
about  matters  unconnected  with  his  immediate  duties 
or  concerns.  The  machinery  of  those  parts  of  his 
brain  required  for  ratiocination,  which  had  remained 
unused  for  so  long,  creaked  a  little  at  first,  then  carried 
him  forward  in  uncomfortable  jerks.  One  of  these 
lurches  had  been  occasioned  when  he  had  watched  a 
party  of  men  one  day  having  dinner  by  the  road-side 
near  his  lines.  They  had  just  come  back  from  a  spell 
in  the  trenches  and  were  trying  to  find  their  mouths 
with  their  forks.  Their  hands  shook  so  that  they 
smeared  their  cheeks  with  gravy  almost  up  to  their 
eyes.  Some  of  the  poor  dears  encouraged  one  another 
with  an  overpowering  humour  and  uncontrollable  riots 
of  laughter :  others,  different  in  temperament,  sat  like 
men  struck  dumb. 

Harold  hated  that  straight  route  nationale  with  its 
constant  coming  and  going.  It  was  his  first  introduc- 
tion to  the  horrors  of  war.  To  the  look  of  dead  men  and 
to  the  groans  of  the  wounded  he  had  been  able  to  steel 
himself  by  taking  thought.  It  was  the  "  minor  " 
horrors  which  upset  him  most — the  sight  of  a  lunatic, 
of  a  "nervous"  case  who  wept  and  shrieked,  or  the 
funereal  procession  of  a  coward  being  taken  to  his 
court-martial  under  escort.  And  then,  over  every- 
where, mingling  with  everything,  poisoning  every 
sentient  moment  was  the  smell  of  death.  These  were 
the  things  which  made  his  blood  turn  to  water  and 
made  him  curse  the  day  when  his  country  went  to  war. 
The  men  in  his  platoon  little  guessed  what  uncertainty 
of  mind  lurked  behind  the  sharp,  rather  peremptory 
manner  which  he  had  acquired.  He  was  brusque 
because  he  was  afraid  of  being  too  off-hand  and  genial, 
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but  Thomas  was  not  deceived.  All  his  men  knew  that 
whenever  there  was  an  excuse  for  showing  them  his 
affection  and  consideration  he  always  took  it.  They 
liked  him,  but  thought  him  a  bit  queer. 

At  last  Harold's  battalion  of  the  Hallamshires  were  to 
be  moved  up.  The  Colonel  told  Harold  one  evening  in  the 
barn  which  at  the  moment  formed  the  officers'  mess,  that 
.  they  were  to  relieve  the  Bristols.     Harold  had  already 
had  some  experience  of  the  front  trenches,  having  been 
initiated  into  their  mysteries,  together  with  a  party  of 
his  brother  officers,  in  the  course  of  a  species  of  Cook's 
Tour.     He  knew  more  or  less  what  to  expect.     The 
test  for  which  he  had  waited  all  these  months  had 
come  at  last,  and  all  the  strength  of  his  being  was 
concentrated  on  making  himself  equal  to  it.    In  several 
of  the  towns  just  behind  the  front  lines,  in  which  his 
battalion  had  been  quartered,  they  had  come  under  shell 
fire,  and  on  one  occasion  some  men  standing  near  him 
had  been  blown  to  pieces.     He  felt  he  should  vomit  in 
a  moment  or  two,  his  heart  almost  stopped  beating, 
his  knees  quivered,   he    had    a    hateful    sensation   at 
the   pit   of   his    stomach   and    the   sweat    broke   out 
horribly  on  his  forehead.     He  knew  he  must  look  a 
pea-green  colour.     Only  the  realization  of  his  rank, 
and  that  blessed  vanity  (a  very  present  help  in  all  the 
troubles  of  warfare)  which  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  give  way  before  the  men,  saved  him.     He  gave  the 
necessary  orders  for  a  stretcher  party  quite  calmly,  and 
when  a  veteran  subaltern  of  about  nineteen  strolled  up 
and  made  a  comment  on  the  unwonted  success  of  the 
Hun's  "  evening  hate,"  his  agitation  had  not  betrayed 
itself.     The  incident  put  one  more  layer  of  military 
concrete  over  his   artist's  emotionalism.     He   looked 
forward,  rather  wistfully,  to  the  time  when  he  should 
be  as  cool  as  the  traditional  gunner,  as  nonchalant  as 
an  officer  in  the  Engineers.     .     .     . 

The  trenches  turned  out  to  be  every  bit  as  bad  as 
had  been  reported — they  were  damp,  exposed,  and 
hastily  constructed.     The  ceremony  of  taking  over, 
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which  took  place  on  a  night  of  impenetrable  blackness, 
with  the  temperature  below  zero,  was  one  of  unre- 
lieved unpleasantness.  There  were  moments  when  the 
confusion  seemed  inextricable  as  the  men  groped  about 
for  their  "opposite  numbers."  But  things  righted 
themselves  at  last,  and  the  Hallamshires  were  installed 
in  the  evil  system  of  ditches  which  the  Bristols  were 
only  too  glad  to  vacate.  The  various  incidents  of 
trench  warfare,  such  as  star-shells,  "gas"  alarms, 
searchlights,  working  parties,  ration  parties,  patrols  and 
such-like ;  the  activities  of  the  expert  Bosche  snipers  ; 
the  bugs  and  fleas  and  other  unpopular  bedfellows; 
the  smells ;  the  particular  humours  of  the  trenches — 
all  were  exciting  and  absorbing  at  first.  But  as  the 
horrible  weeks  dragged  on  even  these  became  loath- 
somely familiar.  The  ennui  induced  by  the  nervous 
strain  of  mastering  one's  emotions  during  moments  of 
intense  and  deadly  fear  was  always  lying  in  wait  to 
overwhelm  one  after  a  while.  To  move  a  man  out  of 
the  lethargy  induced  by  periodic  over-strain  only  the 
fiercest  excitements  would  suffice.  The  part  of  the 
line  in  which  the  Hallamshires  were  stationed  was  one 
which  was  never  mentioned  in  communiques.  No 
"big  pushes"  were  likely  to  be  made  from  it — it  was 
trench  warfare  at  its  most  monotonous.     .     .     . 

Horrible  things  happened.  Sometimes  a  man's 
nerves  would  suddenly  give  way.  He  would  shriek 
and  scream,  fall  on  his  face  in  the  mud  and  begin 
tearing  at  the  ground  with  his  hands  in  a  frenzy,  then 
laugh  and  wail  like  a  drunken  woman.  He  would 
have  to  be  taken  away,  perhaps  to  regain  his  sanity, 
perhaps  never  to  do  so,  or  worst  of  all,  to  do  so 
partially.  Harold  came  across  a  number  of  men  who 
were  "queer";  who  would  never  be  the  same  again, 
men  whom  he  had  known  and  loved  for  their  humour, 
their  quick  intelligence  and  charming  ways.  These 
were  now  morose  wrecks  with  voices  sunk  to  a  whisper, 
who  at  any  moment  might  suddenly  begin  to  do 
"  something  odd,"  and  who  watched  themselves  with 
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pitiful  intentness  for  the  moment  which  they  could 
not  control.     .     .     . 

Presumably  man  can  get  used  to  almost  anything. 
Firbank,  after  a  couple  of  months  in  which  every 
alternate  week  was  spent  in  the  front  trenches,  became 
more  or  less  acclimatized,  though  the  hardest  thing  of 
all  to  become  indifferent  to  was  the  odour  which  hung 
like  a  pall  over  the  whole  district,  poisoning  every 
breath  of  air.  In  his  early  days  of  enthusiasm  his 
ideas  of  war  had  been  romantic,  glamorous ;  now  he 
saw  it  in  all  its  actual,  brutal  bestiality.  It  seemed 
impossible,  amid  all  these  horrors,  that  the  Divine  spark 
in  man  could  remain  alight.  Every  evil  passion  raged 
in  the  men  around  him — the  evil  passions  which  the 
glucose  school  ascribe  only  to  one's  enemies.  Filthy 
lust,  obscenity,  disgusting  cruelty,  injustice,  an  utter 
absence  of  honesty  of  every  kind  ;  and  permeating  the 
whole  military  machine,  favouritism  and  corruption 
and  the  most  various  forms  of  tyranny.  The  Dark 
Ages  could  show  nothing  darker.  Every  ideal  that 
ever  animated  the  heart  of  man  seemed  to  be  trodden 
in  the  dirt.  Thought  was  reduced  to  a  pattern, 
humour  circumscribed  to  one  accepted  official  variety. 
And  yet,  through  all  this  morass  of  degradation,  of 
crime  and  folly  masquerading  as  virtue,  the  Divine 
spark  in  human  nature  was  not  submerged ;  it  shone 
out  with  greater  brilliance  from  the  blackness  which 
surrounded  it.  In  the  darkest  places  a  Christ-like 
self-sacrifice  and  devotion  would  be  revealed  again  and 
again,  a  love  of  comrade  for  comrade  "  passing  the 
love  of  woman  "  and  an  individual  modesty  and 
simplicity  that  sweetened  the  corrupt  atmosphere.  .  . 

Harold  had  long  hours  to  live  through  when  there 
was  little  to  do  but  think.  The  old  day-dreams  which 
had  charmed  him  in  the  early  stages  of  his  military 
career  of  returning  home  (not  too  badly  wounded) 
with  the  pleasant  feeling  that  he  had  done  his  duty 
in  his  country's  service,  no  longer  thrilled  him.  The 
*•  hero ''had  ceased  to  impress  him,  for  the  majority 
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of  his  companions  were  heroes,  just  as  the  majority 
of  their  enemies  were  heroes,  too.  Heroes  were  mani- 
festly a  drug  on  the  market.  Of  the  whole  world  in 
arms,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  the  proportion  of  physical 
cowards  was  no  greater  than  the  proportion  of  those 
who  suffered  from  any  other  physical  defect — say  short 
sight.  He  could  not  avoid  the  reflection  that  to  punish 
a  man  for  what  he  could  not  help  was  the  most  bar- 
barous stupidity  ever  invented  even  by  the  Army. 
Physical  cowardice  was  as  rare  as  moral  courage,  but 
whereas  moral  courage  was  a  virtue,  only  a  hidebound 
imbecile  could  label  physical  cowardice  a  vice.  If  he 
should  ever  achieve  the  rdle  of  **  wounded  hero,"  the 
joy  would  indeed  have  gone  out  of  it.  The  earnest 
young  women  in  khaki  uniforms,  about  whom  friends 
in  England  wrote,  would  find  him  a  dull  and  unsatis- 
factory object  of  their  attentions  !  Harold's  thoughts 
turned  constantly  during  this  period  to  Murdoch's 
words  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  seemed  almost 
uncanny  that  at  that  stage — when  no  ordinary  person 
could  possibly  guess  what  the  Government's  decision 
involved — Murdoch  had  managed  to  come  so  near  the 
truth.  Was  any  cause  sufficient  to  justify  this  vast 
abomination  ?  And  where  had  Truth  fled  to  ?  Why 
had  she  deserted  the  world  ?  Had  she  hidden  at  the 
bottom  of  her  well  ? 

Sometimes  he  felt  himself  hemmed  in,  surrounded 
by  lies.  He  felt  like  a  man  pestered  by  wasps  when 
he  read  the  lies  in  all  the  newspapers.  It  became  an 
obsession  with  him.  He  walked  about  in  the  trench 
grumbling,  "  lies  1  lies  ! "  He  made  himself  a  bore  to 
his  brother  officers  by  insisting  on  pointing  out  fresh 
lies  in  the  newspapers  at  every  meal.  He  made  col- 
lections of  lies,  and  when  he  had  a  moment  of  spare 
time  he  pasted  newspaper  cuttings  into  an  album  and 
annotated  them. 

Then  he  began  to  look  for  lies  in  himself;  for 
instances  of  self-deception.  He  had  always  hugged 
the  belief,  for  example,  that  he  had  joined  the  army  in 
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the  first  instance  out  of  the  purest  motives  of  patriotism. 
All  his  circle  had  agreed  that  this  was  so.  Was  it  so  ? 
How  about  fear  of  public  opinion,  anxiety  to  "  do  the 
right  thing,"  and  to  stand  well  in  the  eyes  of  those 
surrounding  him?  And  how  much  had  Peter  had  to 
do  with  it  ?  He  knew,  he  had  known  it  from  the  first, 
that  she  would  never  have  been  the  same  to  him  again 
if  he  had  not  gone.  He  recalled  the  days  of  that  far- 
off  August  when  the  world  had  first  gone  mad,  when 
the  gods  first  cast  this  dreadful  spell  over  the  earth, 
this  spell  which  seemed  ever  to  be  growing  stronger, 
\\  hich  nothing  seemed  to  be  able  to  break.  The  world's 
inhabitants,  at  that  awful  period  were  become  like 
the  Gaderene  swine  in  the  Bible.  The  demons  had 
entered  into  them,  and  they  were  rushing  violently 
down  a  steep  place — to  destruction.  The  pace  was  too 
terrific  for  anything  to  be  able  to  stop  them.  They 
were  carrying  our  civilization  with  them,  and  they 
would  break  it  to  pieces.  James  had  the  long  vision. 
He  had  seen  all  this  from  the  very  first.     .     .     . 

Harold  began  to  realize,  as  he  went  through  his  day's 
work  amid  the  stench  and  sickness  and  misery,  what 
a  duel  had  taken  place  at  The  White  House  between 
his  wife  and  his  friend.  Well,  Peter  had  won.  She 
would  never  have  got  over  it  if  he  had  been  converted 
to  James'  view,  and  his  whole  married  happiness 
would  have  been  ended.  He  was  glad — on  the  balance 
— that  she  had  won.  The  thought  of  his  wife  and 
child  would  often  suppress  every  other  thought.  There 
were  times  when  he  longed  to  see  Peter  again,  and  to 
hold  her  in  his  arms,  as  it  had  never  seemed  to  him 
possible  that  he  could  long  for  anything.     .     .     . 
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And  all  along  the  line  as  far  as  the  Vosges,  on 
either  side,  were  men  like  himself,  sitting  in  flea- 
infested  dug-outs,  longing  to  be  with  their  wives. 
The  cliche  "  Hell  let  loose,"  accurately  described  the 
daily  scene  of  torture  into  which  the  "  patriotic  press  " 
in  every  country  was  striving  to  hurl  still  more  millions 
of  civilians.  The  recruiting  vagaries  of  the  Govern- 
ment over  in  "  Blighty,"  aroused  in  men  and  officers 
alike  a  melancholy,  sub-acid  humour.  "  Why  the 
blazes  can't  they  end  the  bloody  'arlequinade  and 
bring  in  conscription,"  was  the  view  of  the  average 
Tommy  and  also  of  his  leaders.  Harold  found  that 
men  of  the  most  divergent  opinions  were  at  one  in 
their  contempt  of  the  pitiful  spectacle  which  their 
country  seemed  to  be  making  of  itself.  The  shrieks 
of  "you  go  first,  coward!"  made  the  newspapers 
deafening.  Everyone  seemed  to  be  frantic  to  "  round 
up"  somebody  else.  The  fulminations  of  middle- 
aged,  married  journalists  against  bachelors  made  deli- 
cious reading  to  Harold,  who  knew  something  of  Fleet 
Street.  Audit  wasn't  only  the  warriors  of  the  pen 
who,  from  their  Fleet  Street  funk-holes,  jabbed 
their  stylographs  into  the  backsides  of  the  unmarried. 
Leagues  of  "  attested  husbands  "  were  being 
formed  to  spy  out  and  harry  the  shirking  single  men. 
Harold  read  out  a  lachrymose  speech  of  the  secretary 
of  one  such  organization,  amid  a  chorus  of  chuckles 
from  the  other  men  in  the  hut.  The  perturbation  of 
the  suburbs  lest  any  of  the  gallant  armleteers  should 
be  called  on  to  honour  the  oath  which  he  had  volun- 
tarily taken,  struck  the  more  intelligent  of  them  as 
exquisitely  humourous.    Poor  old  Blighty  1    Was  there 
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ever  such  an  absurd  country  in  all  history  !  Before 
one  armleteer  was  touched,  England  must  be  purged 
of  bachelors  to  the  last  cripple  and  consumptive ! 
The  bachelors — never  having  had  homes  of  their  own 
or  any  of  the  good  things  of  life — must  be  "  combed 
out  "  rigorously  in  order  that  those  who  had  enjoyed 
these  advantages  should  continue  to  enjoy  them. 

To  Harold  this  line  of  argument  appeared  rather 
absurd.  (But  there  was  so  much  about  the  war  and 
its  necessity  which  appeared  "  absurd "  when  you 
thought  it  out.)  Really,  in  an  advance,  one  corpse 
was  about  as  good  as  another.  Anything  alive  would 
do  as  cannon  fodder.  There  was  no  real  reason  why 
the  Junker  journalists  shouldn't  come  out  themselves 
and  fight.  The  spectacle  of  a  brigade  of  savage  pen- 
men leaping  to  the  assault — each  with  his  drawn  Onoto 
in  one  hand  and  his  bomb  in  t'other — would  be,  to 
say  the  least,  inspiring.  Perhaps  the  ardour  of  the 
survivors  would  be  cooled  by  the  old-fashioned  process 
of  blood-letting  !  "  They're  a  savage  crew,  these  old 
buffers  who  stay  at  home  and  write  leading  articles  I" 
remarked  one  of  Harold's  brother  officers,  between 
puffs  of  his  cigar.  He  was  a  man  called  Darley,  a 
man  of  the  fox-hunting  country-squire  type,  who  like 
so  many  of  his  kind  was  at  pains  to  conceal  an  excep- 
tionally acute  intelligence  under  a  sporting  manner. 
"  When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  all  wars  are  made 
by  fellows  over  fifty,"  he  went  on.  "  If  it  were  the 
etiquette  for  Cabinets  to  commit  hari-kari  en  bloc 
whenever  a  war  was  declared,  it  might  damp  'em 
down  a  bit.  'Pon  me  soul,  there's  something  to  be 
said  for  these  Anarchist  chaps,  except  that  they  never 
by  any  chance  do  in  the  right  people  ! " 

The  writers  on  war  on  whom  Harold  had  to  rely 
for  information  as  to  all  the  fighting  not  actually  in 
his  own  little  piece  of  trench,  were  mostly  occupied  in 
dealing  out  glucose  about  the  noble  side  of  war,  about 
Tommy's  imperturbable  humour  and  the  side-splitting 
jeu  d'esprit  of  calling   a   gun   emplacement   "  Maxim 
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Villa,"  and  labelling  a  communication  trench  the  "Old 
Kent  Road."  Perhaps  if  you  had  to  bring  yourself 
to  write  about  war  at  all  that  was  the  only  way  to 
doit! 

And  then  there  were  the  compensations.  One  of 
these  (and  not  the  least)  was  the  curious  feeling  of 
nearness  to  and  sympathy  with  one's  fellows  which 
the  common  dangers  generated.  The  usual  barriers 
of  shyness,  mistrust  or  hauteur,  which  separate  one 
Englishman  from  another,  were  swept  away  and  made 
as  nothing.  Firbank  had  never  before  felt  so  intensely 
his  own  humanity — that  pathetic  thing  which  he  shared 
in  common  with  the  Belgian  and  the  Bosche.  The 
men  among  whom  he  was  thrown  were  nearly  all 
types  with  which  he  had  not  hitherto  come  into 
contact,  and,  for  that  reason  alone,  were  intensely  in- 
teresting. Two,  of  whom  he  saw  a  good  deal,  were  a 
subaltern  named  Tim  Edwards  who  had  been  a  miner 
before  he  enlisted  and  had  since  risen  from  the  ranks, 
and  his  own  soldier  servant  Mathers.  Tim  Edwards 
was  a  Welshman  of  about  twenty-six.  He  was  a 
short  fellow  with  dark  hair,  an  ivory-white  skin  and 
rich,  black  eyes.  He  radiated  vitality.  It  was  like 
taking  a  tonic  to  be  with  him.  Edwards  was  an 
ardent  politician  and  trade  unionist,  and  revealed 
whole  realms  of  political  thought  and  activity  of  which 
Harold  had  hardly  dreamed.  It  was  odd  to  think  that 
all  this  had  been  going  on  in  England,  and  that  all  the 
time  he  had  been  blissfully  unconscious  of  it.  He 
had  never  heard  the  names  of  the  papers  which 
Edwards  habitually  read,  and  hardly  ever  of  the 
M.P's.  who,  according  to  the  Welshman,  had  been 
pulling  the  strings  of  Government  for  years  past.  He 
and  Edwards  would  have  fierce  arguments  during  their 
week  out  of  the  trenches  when  they  were  living  in 
comparative  comfort.  There  was  something  sympa- 
thetic to  Harold  in  Edwards'  point  of  view  (though 
he  pretended  to  combat  it)  and  save  for  the  fact  that 
he   had    decided,    for   reasons  which    were   a    little 
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obscure,  to  join  the  army  and  had  turned  into  an 
excellent  soldier,  his  point  of  view  was  strangely  near 
James  Murdoch's. 

"  What  does  it  really  matter,"  Edwards  once  re- 
marked, "  living  in  one  country  more  than  another, 
nowadays  ?  Railways  and  motor  cars  'as  done  in 
nationality,  if  you  ask  me.  Besides,  there's  no  nation- 
ality in  anything  in  life  that's  worth  having — in  edu- 
cation, or  art  or  music  or  beauty  or  anything  of  that 
sort.  The  mind  and  the  soul  have  no  country.  The 
sun  and  stars,  rivers,  the  sea,  love  and  hate,  hills, 
trees  and  hard  work — those  kind  of  things  aren't 
peculiar  to  one  nation  or  another.  They  are  part  of 
all  men's  lives  no  matter  where  they  live.  I  hope  as 
when  this  little  bit  is  over,  men  will  'ave  the  sense  to 
chuck  it :  and  that  we  shall  have  the  good  old  "  Inter- 
nationale "  again !  The  capitalist  is  the  only  real 
enemy  of  the  poor  man  if  you  ask  me.  And  the  "  poor 
man  "  includes  the  vast  majority  of  human  beings.  .  .  ." 

Mathers,  Harold's  other  intimate,  was  a  very  differ- 
ent character  from  Edwards.  He  and  Harold  seldom 
discussed  matters  unconnected  with  business,  it  being 
against  army  etiquette  for  an  officer  to  hold  con- 
versation with  a  private ;  nevertheless  they  grew  to 
know  one  another  extremely  well.  Mathers  had  been 
valet  to  Sir  Vernon  Stokes  before  the  war.  Harold 
sometimes  met  Stokes,  whom  he  knew  to  have  been  the 
first  husband  of  the  present  Mrs.  Godfrey  Levett.  He 
was  a  handsome  fellow — on  the  Staff — one  of  the  curled 
darlings  of  the  army,  but  in  spite  of  that  a  fairly 
efficient  officer.  Mathers  was  just  like  a  gentleman, 
only  more  amusing  than  most,  and  better  mannered 
than  some.  He  was  quite  as  reactionary  as  his  late 
master,  and  had  the  peculiar  charm  which  belongs  to 
the  human  survival,  a  charm  which  more  modern  types 
are  apt  to  miss.  Mathers  was  to  the  life  the  "  good  old 
family  servant."  He  had  for  some  reason  contracted 
a  profound  affection  for  Harold ;  though  one  would 
have  expected  him  to  have  preferred  a  master  of  the 
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stamp  of  Sir  Vernon  Stokes  or  of  Major  Bracebridge 
of  the  Hallamshires,  who  was  typical  of  the  English 
professional  military  caste,  or  of  Captain  Darley. 
Firbank  got  to  know  this  narrow  and  "  exclusive " 
caste  extremely  well  while  he  was  in  France.  Only  a 
minority  of  the  officers  of  the  new  armies  belonged  to 
it,  and  not  by  any  means  all  of  the  old  expeditionary 
force,  but  it  was  to  become  the  one  and  only  model  for 
five  millions  of  men !  They  all  had  much  the  same 
appearance — little,  close  cropped  moustaches,  puckers 
round  the  eyes,  which  were  clear,  clean  and  simple; 
fine  hands  and  feet.  Their  clothes,  when  they  were  in 
mufti,  were  not  too  smart  or  too  new,  but  perfectly  cut, 
and  their  manners  were  perhaps  the  best  which  the 
human  race  at  the  present  day  has  been  able  to  pro- 
duce. No  wonder  they  were  popular  favourites,  no 
wonder  everyone  looked  up  to  them  and  regarded  them 
as  the  ideal  type  of  Englishman.  But  that  was  just 
where  the  trouble  came  in.  Their  qualities  were  so 
dazzling — their  self-control,  courtesy,  instinct  for 
leadership  and  their  unselfish  heroism — that  the  aver- 
age Englishman  dared  not  even  suggest  to  himself  that 
the  ideal  type  could  have  its  limitations,  its  defects ; 
that  there  could  be  such  a  thing  as  a  reverse  to  the 
medal.  The  whole  English  public  school  system  for 
generations  had  bent  itself  to  the  task  of  producing 
and  propagating  this  one  type  ;  every  popular  news- 
paper wallowed  in  adulation  of  it  day  after  day,  till 
at  last  the  national  cult  of  the  "  gentleman  "  had 
reached  its  final  expression  in  the  present  war.  The 
Cabinet,  in  declaring  war  against  Germany,  had 
behaved  "  like  gentlemen."  The  conduct  of  the  war, 
which  had  its  origin  in  gentlemanlike  ideals,  had  been 
handed  over  to  gentlemen.  .  .  .  One  defect  of  the 
very  best  of  the  old  military  caste  which  Harold 
particularly  noticed  was  an  inability  to  see  that  excel- 
lence could  exist  in  any  other  type  but  their  own. 
Harold  was  well  able  to  appreciate  the  charm  of  his 
Colonel's  personality  and  all  his  good  qualities ;  but 
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the  Colonel  would  only  be  able  to  appreciate  Harold 
in  so  far  as  he  conformed  to  the  regulations  of  the 
military  type.  In  short,  the  Colonel  would  have  much 
preferred  Harold  as  a  bad  soldier  than  as  a  good  play- 
wright. In  the  Colonel's  eyes  there  was  only  one 
thing  possible  to  wish  to  be  and  in  so  far  as  you  weren't 
it,  you  were  unfortunate.  This  attitude  didn't  always 
conduce  to  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  attainment : 
and  there  was  a  class  of  "  good  soldier  "  whose  hide- 
bound boobyism  sacrificed  the  lives  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  in  tens  of  thousands,  and  was  responsible 
for  every  kind  of  tragic  muddle.  Luckily  for  the  army, 
however,  its  brains  were  established  in  control  and 
most  of  the  imbeciles  were  suppressed  on  the  Western 
Front,  though  it  was  rumoured  that  minor  campaigns, 
under  hotter  skies,  received  the  benefit  of  their  inepti- 
tude. .  .  .  Oh,  no,  "the  finest  type  "  was  not  quite 
so  unassailable  as  the  Englishman  supposed  him  to  be. 
Perhaps  that  would  be  one  of  the  lessons  which 
the  war  would  teach.  It  was  the  hold  which  his 
virtues  had  taken  on  the  imaginations  of  the  sentimental 
which  had  preserved  him  beyond  his  time.  For,  in 
truth,  these  gentlemen  were  a  survival  of  an  earlier  age 
and  had  no  lot  or  part  in  the  present  century.  Yet  if 
they  nourished  the  magnificent  tradition  which  is  not 
war,  they  had  indeed  all  the  traditional  heroism  and 
unselfishness,  and  in  that  lay  their  strength.  They 
would  be  the  first  to  give  their  lives  if  they  could  save 
any  of  their  men  from  the  consequences  of  their  own 
stupidity.  And  at  least  they  were  born  leaders ;  even 
if  owing  to  a  certain  mental  imperviousness  they 
frequently  led  in  the  wrong  direction.  "  God  help  a 
country  that's  governed  by  its  military  caste ! " 
Harold  frequently  ejaculated  to  himself,  after  listening 
to  the  conversation  in  the  Mess.     .     .     . 

But  it  was  hard  to  think  one's  thoughts  to  their 
logical  conclusions.  For  his  Colonel,  Harold,  in  a 
frenzy  of  emotional  devotion,  would  joyfully  have  laid 
down  his  life.     He  let  himself  go  in  his  admiration  of 
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Frank  Adamson,  because  he  knew  by  instinct  that  it 
would  be  a  help.  It  is  much  easier  to  obey  orders  and 
to  carry  them  out  with  success  if  you  adore  the  man 
who  gives  them.  But  sometimes  Harold  would  look  at 
Colonel  Adamson — glance  sideways  at  the  graceful 
figure,  the  kind,  weather-beaten  face  with  puckers 
round  the  keen,  gray  eyes,  and  wonder  what  on  earth 
he  was  doing  in  the  modern  world.  He  belonged  to 
the  sword  and  cloak  age,  or,  latest  of  all,  to  the  period 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  But  the  Bosches  opposite,  with 
their  damnable  efficiency  and  full-bloodedness ;  the 
French  with  their  mental  orderliness  and  precision  ; 
Tim  Edwards ;  James — these  all  had  the  indefinable 
something  of  modernity  about  them,  were  characteristic 
of  their  time.  They  were  realists,  not  romantics  :  or, 
perhaps,  rather,  theirs  was  the  iiew  romance.     .     .     . 

These  thoughts  once  started  came  flocking  in  on 
Harold  till  his  brain  was  filled  with  them.  The  whole 
world  for  him  became  now  transfigured,  lit  as  with  a 
new  and  blinding  light.  It  was  as  though  all  his  life, 
hitherto,  he  had  looked  at  things  through  rose-coloured 
spectacles.  Now  these  were  broken  and  he  saw  things 
as  they  were.  Good  God  !  what  idiocy  it  was.  How 
could  human  beings — professed  Christians  too — toler- 
ate the  humbug  of  calling  this  villainy  a  "  Holy  war  ! " 
James  had  seen  through  the  rottenness  of  the  whole 
thing  from  the  very  beginning ;  but  it  had  taken  him 
until  now  to  see  it  too.  Here  was  a  great  Empire 
hypnotized  by  its  slavish  adulation  of  one  decayed 
type.  Thousands  of  useful  lives  were  to  be  sacrificed 
in  this  mad  worship  of  an  ideal  that  was  hopelessly 
out  of  date.  All  that  was  worth  having  in  "  the  gentle- 
man "  was  the  aristocratic  element :  but  aristocracy 
was  something  utterly  different.  Count  Zeppelin, 
Byron,  Montaigne,  Swinburne,  Shelley,  Mirabeau,  Lord 
John  Russell  were  aristocrats.  The  aristocrat,  like  the 
artisan,  was  often  in  the  van  of  progress ;  and  Art  and 
Science  alike  owed  great  things  to  him.  It  was  "  the 
gentleman  "  who  alone  in  the  civilized  world  was  con- 
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tent  to  cultivate  an  inimitable  manner,  and  the  **  beastly 
foreigner  "  attitude ;  and  was  now  leading  a  nation  to 
disaster  in  order  metaphorically  to  preserve  the  crease 
in  its  trousers  !  The  measure  of  the  military  mind  in 
trying  to  understand  the  psychology  of  ordinary  human 
beings  had  already  been  shown  up  over  and  over  again : 
the  recruiting  advertisements  and  the  Censorship  were 
but  two  examples.  ..."  How  could  a  war  be 
just,"  Harold  asked  himself,  "  which  was  run  by  such 
vile  methods  as  the  present  war  ?"  The  whole  business 
was  characterized  by  lies,  by  mental  dishonesty,  by  an 
appeal  to  the  cheapest  sentiment  and  to  every  low- 
down  emotion  of  self-consciousness,  weakness  and 
vanity.  The  war  was  due  in  great  measure  to  the 
lack  of  moral  courage  in  our  politicians  ;  and  the  army 
had  been  recruited  by  exploiting  the  lack  of  moral 
courage  in  the  populace.  Though  he  had  managed  so 
far  to  control  his  nerves  creditably  and  had  even 
attracted  notice  for  his  coolness  under  fire,  Harold 
knew  that  he  also  was  deficient  in  moral  courage.  He 
had  enlisted  with  set  teeth  and  a  great  show  of  doing 
his  duty,  and  the  "  only  thing  possible  for  an  English- 
man !  "  But  James  who  (as  Harold  was  well  aware) 
had  every  kind  of  courage,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  had 
refused  to  surrender  his  point  of  view,  to  budge  from 
his  position.  He  had  refused  to  join  the  army  he 
detested  to  take  part  in  a  war  which  he  felt  to  be  un- 
just. He  had  dared  insult,  contempt  and  all  the 
thousand  and  one  forms  of  "  pressure,"  and  had  re- 
mained true  to  himself.  Harold  recalled  how  James  had 
always  tried,  in  the  old  days,  to  point  out  to  him  where 
lay  the  true  romance.  It  was  in  the  life  of  the  present 
and  in  the  glorious  days  to  come.  The  virtues  of 
yesterday — the  "  sportmanship,"  the  reactionary  "  pub- 
lic school  tradition,"  sentimental  patriotism  and  so 
on — all  these  worn  out  shibboleths  were  become  the 
vices  of  to-day.  And  in  the  future  "  Nationality,"  save 
in  matters  of  language  and  social  tradition,  would 
become  as  obsolete  as  frontiers  ! 
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And  when  he  had  reached  this  point,  there  seemed 
to  Harold  something  curiously  pathetic  about  these 
reactionary  knights  who  (with  the  aid  of  the  English 
capitalists  and  the  Yellow  Press)  were  bolstering  up  a 
dead  tradition.  Nothing  could  make  their  single- 
mindedness  ridiculous.  After  all,  they  were  not  ani- 
mated by  anything  save  a  sense  of  "  doing  the  right 
thing "  :  there  was  nothing  sordid  about  the  best  of 
them.  They  suffered  without  complaining,  were  vilely 
paid  and  gave  their  lives  gladly.  It  was  not  their  fault 
if  their  horizon  was  restricted,  if  instead  of  looking 
forward  into  the  future  they  turned  their  backs  on  it 
and  surveyed  the  past.  It  was  the  fault  of  their  up- 
bringing more  than  anything  else.  Firbank  fervently 
hoped  that  amid  the  chaos  and  upheaval  caused  by  the 
war  some  high  explosive  bomb  would  manage  to  engulf 
the  public  schools  and  Stannington — round  which  he 
had  imagined  a  glamour  would  cling  for  ever  in  his 
mind — why,  Stannington,  he  hoped,  might  be  the  very 
first  to  go  I 
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Harold  had  contrived  to  get  one  or  two  week-ends 
with  his  wife  and  son,  but  these,  though  ardently 
looked  forward  to,  did  little  more  than  increase  the 
misery  which  is  every  soldier's  secret.  At  last  the 
fortune  of  war,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  Red  Cross 
organization,  transferred  him  from  the  firing-line  to  a 
hospital  in  London.  The  casualty  had  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  usual  routine  of  trench  life.  He  had 
been  outside  the  trenches  one  night  with  a  recruit 
subaltern  new  to  his  work,  superintending  the  replacing 
of  a  stretch  of  barbed-wire  entanglement  which  the 
Bosches  had  destroyed.  Some  fool  in  his  own  lines 
sent  up  a  star  shell  which  illuminated  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings, with  the  result  that  the  German  snipers 
"  na-poohed  "  one  poor  fellow  and  shot  Harold  through 
the  leg.  But  for  the  fact  that  he  threw  himself  flat  on 
the  ground  he  would  probably  have  been  killed.  The 
faithful  Mathers  brought  him  back  into  the  lines  in 
agonies  of  pain,  and  watched  over  him  with  more 
than  a  woman's  tenderness,  till  he  was  taken  over  by 
the  Red  Cross  and  wafted  to  London  with  a  speed 
that  was  almost  magical.  For  the  first  few  weeks  he 
suffered  intense  pain,  but  an  operation  was  performed 
which  gave  him  relief,  and  he  was  transferred  from 
London  to  an  officers'  convalescent  home  in  Somerset. 

"  You  will  always  limp,"  the  Doctor  there  told  him, 
"  but  in  a  couple  of  months  you  will  be  fit  for  Staff 
work  or  for  some  job  where  you  don't  require  to  be  as 
athletic  as  you  do  in  the  trenches.  I  expect  you  are 
longing  to  get  back  into  harness,  eh  ?  Dull  work 
being  laid  up.     .     .     ." 

Harold  smiled  a  sickly  smile  and  said  nothing. 
258 
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When  the  Doctor  had  gone  he  looked  round  his  big 
Georgian  bedroom  with  its  fire  burning  brightly  under 
the  carved  marble  chimney-piece,  at  the  polished  floor, 
at  the  furniture,  scanty  but  good,  and  then  out  through 
the  tall  windows  across  the  home  park  to  where  a  herd 
of  deer  were  grazing  in  the  distance.  The  house, 
which  had  been  turned  into  a  private  hospital  for 
officers,  was  situated  in  a  lovely  part  of  Somerset 
and  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Stretton.  Peter  and  the 
infant  were  established  in  a  cottage  just  outside  the 
Park  gates,  and  friends  who  came  to  see  him  could 
put  up,  with  reasonable  comfort,  at  the  Grosvenor 
Hotel  in  the  middle  of  the  narrow  High  Street  of 
Langport,  three  miles  distant.  When  his  leg  ceased 
to  be  entrapped  in  its  big  wicker  cage  like  a  species  of 
wild  animal,  and  he  was  able  to  be  wheeled  about  the 
grounds  in  the  mellow  sunshine  of  an  October  after- 
noon, "  the  longing  to  get  back  into  harness  "  of  which 
the  Doctor  had  spoken  became  less  and  less  marked. 
It  was,  indeed,  many  long  months  since  Harold  had 
been  so  happy.  He  did  not  read  the  novels  which 
Peter  brought  him,  nor  did  he  feel  specially  excited 
by  the  pictures  of  himself  in  the  part  of  wounded  hero 
which  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  papers  like  The 
Taller  and  The  Sketch.  "  Family  Pride  "  had  been  a 
moderate  success  in  London,  had  done  rather  better 
on  tour.  His  theatrical  friends,  as  tactfully  as  possible, 
expressed  a  desire  to  know  if  a  new  play  was  likely  to 
be  forthcoming.  But  he  had  no  interest  in  new  plays. 
Girls  from  the  county  contrived  to  be  introduced  to 
him — Lady  Agatha  Blackwood,  the  new  Lady  Stokes 
(the  first  one,  whom  he  had  known  and  liked,  was  now 
married  to  Godfrey  Levett  and  lived  in  London)  and 
Miss  Heathcote.  Both  Agatha  Blackwood  and  Miss 
Heathcote  were  experts  at  wounded  heroes.  As 
certain  curates  are  said  to  be  "  good  with  boys," 
so  these  ladies,  as  the  result  of  much  practice,  were 
supposed  to  be  supremely  comforting  to  the  con- 
valescent warrior.    They  knew  "  exactly  what  to  talk 
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about,"  never  asked  the  invalid  "  what  the  war  was  like, 
and  if  it  wasn't  terrible,"  and  had  a  fund  of  bright 
conversation  about  London  and  the  new  revues — "just 
the  thing  to  distract  the  poor  fellows'  minds."  Harold 
begged  Peter  (who  was  nothing  loth),  to  ward  him 
from  these  ladies.  He  did  not  want  to  have  his  mind 
"distracted  ";  he  was  revelling  in  the  realization  that 
he  still  had  one.  He  evinced  no  hankering  for  inane 
gossip  about  the  gaieties  of  London.  It  was  joy 
enough  to  him  to  see  the  autumn  mists  wreathing 
themselves  among  the  tree-trunks,  to  watch  the  pale 
afternoon  sunshine  gently  disperse  these  mists  and 
gild  the  brown  leaves,  to  sniff  the  chill  evening 
air,  humid  and  rich  with  the  perfume  of  autumn,  and 
then  to  go  back  to  his  fireside  and  sit  in  the  gloaming 
with  Peter,  watching  the  shadows  play  on  the  walls 
and  looking  out  through  the  uncurtained  windows 
while  the  night's  velvet  mantle  fell  gently  over  the 
Park.  And  then,  when  the  curtains  were  drawn,  there 
were  new  pleasures,  joys  to  which  it  seemed  that  for  half 
a  lifetime  he  had  been  a  stranger.  The  electric  lights, 
heavily  shaded,  cast  a  subdued  glow  over  the  room, 
the  fire  burned  cosily,  and  he  and  Peter  could  sit  and 
smoke  in  quietness — happier  than  they  had  been  since 
the  first  days  of  their  married  life. 

Gradually  the  crash  and  shriek  of  the  guns  ceased 
to  tear  his  brain  ;  and  the  memory  of  the  awful  death 
smell  of  the  trenches  began  to  grow  fainter.  He  slowly 
recovered  his  mental  balance,  and  some  of  the  bitter- 
ness induced  by  months  spent  amid  the  bestialities  of 
warfare  began  to  leave  him.  It  was  the  pitifulness  of 
humanity  which  now  haunted  his  imagination.  It  was 
hard  to  see  a  man  or  woman,  or  to  think  of  himself, 
without  a  notion  of  man's  tragic  absurdity.  The 
cynical  couplet, 

"  Le  monde  est  plein  de  fous  et  qui  n'en  veut  pas  voir 
Doit  se  tenir  tout  seul  et  casser  son  miroir," 

was  constantly  in  his  head.     What  fools  these  mortals 
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be — himself  the  greatest !  He  could  not  rid  himself 
of  the  thought  of  the  millions  of  poor  wage-slaves  who 
were  being  tortured  and  cattle-driven  all  over  Europe, 
who  were  sticking  out  their  agony  with  pathetic  devo- 
tion, believing  what  their  masters  told  them.  They 
were  brave  and  cheerful  under  incredible  difficulties — 
poor  martyred  sheep.  They  were  taken  from  their 
homes,  away  from  their  women  and  their  familiar  tasks, 
and  made  to  risk  their  lives  every  day  amid  unspeakably 
horrible  surroundings.  Was  it  not  wonderful  that 
they  did  not  more  often  become  drunk  with  cruelty 
simply  as  a  reaction  from  the  miseries  which  they 
themselves  had  to  go  through? 

"  Did  you  see  any  fearful  German  atrocities,  Captain 
Firbank?"  Lady  Agatha  once  asked  him  on  an  occasion 
when  she  had  eluded  Peter's  vigilance. 

"  I  saw  many  atrocities,  Lady  Agatha,"  he  had 
replied,  *'  for  the  simple  reason  that  all  war  is  an 
atrocity.  When  millions  of  men  live  like  beasts  while 
training  to  commit  the  acts  of  fiends,  it  is  out  of  place 
for  one  side  to  call  the  others  names,  you  know.  .  .  " 
Lady  Agatha  had  left  him  quickly,  reporting  him  as 
"  an  extremely  odd  person." 

When  she  had  gone  Harold  reflected  on  what  a 
miracle  it  was  that  the  things  which  Lady  Agatha 
meant  by  atrocities  had  not  been  far  more  frequent, 
though  they  had  been  frequent  enough,  in  all  con- 
science. He  wondered  what  Lady  Agatha  would 
have  made  of  some  of  the  acts  his  men  had  committed 
when  he  had  not  been  on  the  spot  to  restrain  them. 
And  yet,  poor  dears,  how  was  it  possible  to  judge  them 
or  condemn  them  for  things  done  in  that  frenzy  of 
fear  which  is  labelled  "  dauntless  courage  "!  You 
couldn't  do  it.  Those  good  chaps  weren't  guilty :  it 
was  the  machine  which  was  too  strong  for  them,  that 
was  all,  and  it  was  the  machine  which  must  be  annihi- 
lated if  ever  the  world  should  once  again  be  fit  to 
live  in  ...  . 

"What  are  you  thinking  about,  darling?"  Peter 
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asked  him  once,  when  he  was  sitting  looking  into  the 
fire  and  brooding — forgetting  to  be  happy.  He  looked 
up  at  her  gratefully  and  his  eyes  rested  on  her  pretty 
dark  hair  brushed  flat,  with  the  little  curls  on  either 
side,  on  her  wide  eyebrows  and  her  good  blue  eyes. 

**  I  was  thinking  that  I  wanted  you  to  come  and  kiss 
me !  "  he  said.  Peter  threw  herself  on  to  her  knees  by 
his  chair  and  rested  her  head  against  his  chest,  and  for 
a  little  while  she  could  not  speak. 

'•  Try  not  to  think  about  anything  but  the  moment, 
my  dear,"  she  whispered  at  last.  "  Try  to  put  those 
awful  months  out  of  your  mind.  The  horror  must  end 
some  time,  and  you  will  never  have  to  go  back,  thank 
God." 

"  Why,  Peter,"  said  Harold,  smiling,  "this  isn't  the 
little  fire-eater  I  seem  to  remember  1  What  has  come 
over  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know — sense  I  suppose !  And  Aunt  Tess. 
Aunt  Tess  is  a  wonderful  person.  Of  course  I  don't 
agree  with  any  of  the  things  she  says,  but  she  is  so 
good  you  can't  help  loving  her.  At  least  she  makes 
one  understand  a  little  more  of  what  war  means.  .  .  ." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,  dear,"  said  Harold,  quietly.  .  .  . 
"  I  wonder  how  James  is  getting  on.  You  and  he 
wouldn't  quarrel  so  much  now."  Peter  rose  to  her  feet 
quickly  and  resumed  her  chair. 

"  How  do  you  mean  •  quarrel,'  Harold  ?  We  never 
quarrelled.     I  like  him  very  much." 

Harold  chuckled.  "  I  must  write  and  ask  him  to  come 
and  stay  with  us  as  soon  as  I  get  out  of  here.  .  .  ." 

"  By  all  means,"  said  Peter,  with  an  effort  to  make 
her  voice  sound  natural.  She  could  not  understand 
what  it  was  which  made  her  like  this  about  James ;  but 
it  was  an  instinct  almost  beyond  her  control.  She  was 
unable  to  get  over  it.  They  began  talking  plans  and 
decided  to  take  a  set  of  rooms  in  a  private  hotel.  Peter 
knew  of  one  in  Lancaster  Gate  that  was  comfortable. 
Harold  would  have  to  go  to  London  in  order  to  report 
himself  to  the  Medical  Board  at  the  War  Office. 
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When  the  time  came  for  him  to  leave  Stretton  Park 
he  felt  most  unwilling  to  go,  to  take  the  plunge  once 
more  into  "  active  "  life.  It  was  good  to  be  able  to 
walk,  with  the  aid  of  a  stick — but  there  was  nowhere 
that  he  wished  to  walk  to.  The  park  was  beautiful 
enough  and  the  gentle  sadness  of  the  dying  year  was 
infinitely  restful.  The  only  sounds  were  the  country 
sounds — the  cawing  of  the  rooks,  the  bark  of  the  dogs; 
the  crunch  of  wheels  on  the  gravel  and  the  sound  of 
horses'  hoofs  when  a  carriage  waited  at  the  door — and 
each  of  these  was  like  music  in  his  ears.  The  fierce, 
affectionate  face  of  the  white-haired  Irish  terrier, 
answering  to  the  name  of  "  Rats,"  which  had  adopted 
him  as  temporary  master  during  his  stay  at  Stretton, 
could  not  be  left  behind  in  any  case.  "  Rats  "  belonged 
to  one  of  the  gardeners,  but  his  master  consented  to 
part  with  him  for  a  scrap  of  paper,  and  Harold  chape- 
roned the  young  "  blagyuard  "  on  the  dull  journey  to 
London  with  such  ardour  that  Peter  felt  almost 
slighted.  All  the  way  "  Rats  "  stood  up  with  his  paws 
on  the  arm-rest  of  the  railway  carriage,  surveying  the 
landscape  with  supreme  contempt.     .     .     . 

Once  in  London  there  was  no  help  for  Harold.  He 
had  to  be  "  gay  "  in  order  to  save  those  who  were  fond 
of  him  from  feeling  hurt.  The  effort  cost  him  a  good 
deal,  particularly  when  people  came  to  tea  in  the  after- 
noons. One  of  his  great  pleasures  was  to  go  for  a  quiet 
and  solitary  walk  through  the  dimly-lighted  streets 
during  the  hour  before  dinner.  Wigmore  Street,  with 
its  long  vista  of  golden-brown  street  lamps  emerging  out 
of  the  mist  and  looking  like  a  rare  kind  of  Japanese  lant- 
ern, seemed  to  him  on  these  occasions  one  of  the  strang- 
est and  most  beautiful  sights  which  he  could  remember. 
London  with  the  lights  turned  down  was  seen  to 
possess  a  kind  of  wistful  poetry  which  the  glare  of 
normal  times  successfully  obscured.  In  spite  of  the 
raucous  shrieks  of  the  gutter  press,  the  howls  of  the 
"  Derby  "  posters,  and  the  noisy  indulgences  of  newly- 
rich  munition  makers'  wives,  the  mood  of  the  great 
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town  in  its  more  secluded  streets  (and  an  astonishing 
number  of  residential  streets  in  London  have  this  air 
of  seclusion)  was  distinctly  piano.     Well  it  might  be ! 

Harold  resented  it  when  callers  made  his  solitary 
before-dinner  "  stomping  "  impossible — all  the  more  so 
when  old  friends  like  Miles  and  Gwen  were  the  inter- 
rupters. He  was  bored  to  tears  now  by  some  of  his 
old  friends.  Miles  was  hobbling  about  London  like 
himself,  but  more  severely  battered,  so  that  he  would 
never  be  any  more  good  for  the  Service.  He  insisted 
on  talking  army  shop  continuously,  until  one  afternoon 
Harold  could  bear  it  no  longer.  Regardless  of  Peter's 
feelings  a  devil  got  into  his  tongue. 

Miles  was  one  of  those  lucky  people  for  whom  an 
indescribable  romantic  glamour  still  hung  over  warfare. 
He  had  an  infinite  capacity  for  forgetting  anything 
which  might  upset  this  view.  He  loved  his  wound, 
and  his  satisfaction  in  having  "done  his  bit"  was 
equal  to  all  that  the  most  highly-coloured  recruiting 
poster  had  ever  promised. 

"  Well,  it's  a  fine  life,  Harold,  isn't  it  ?  "  Miles  re- 
marked, at  the  end  of  an  interminable  humorous  story 
of  his  trench  experiences. 

"  A  fine  life  for  criminal  lunatics,  Miles,"  replied 
Harold.     "  Not  for  honest  men  !  " 

Miles  tugged  at  his  moustache,  then  stuck  out  his 
jaw.  He  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  having 
just  handed  Peter  something  to  eat.  Miles  belonged 
par  excellence  to  the  "  prance  up  and  hand  the  cake  " 
school  of  manners ;  and  he  opened  doors  for  ladies  with 
an  air  which  could  not  have  been  surpassed  in  1880. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  about  criminal  lunatics, 
Harold.  That  reminds  me  of  the  sort  of  stuff  your 
friend  Murdoch  used  to  talk  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  All  I  know  is  that  every  man  in  my  company 
was  a  gentleman.     .     .     ." 

"  Yes,  poor  fellow.  Isn't  it  pathetic  that  men  who 
might  be  men  should  flounder  about  in  the  naive  attempt 
to  be  '  gentlemen.' " 
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"  What  higher  type  is  there  ?  Really,  Harold,  you 
are  talking  rot,  old  chap,  if  you'll  forgive  me  for  saying 
so.     Of  course  the  word  has  been  vulgarised.     .     .     ." 

"  And  the  type,  too,  Miles.  After  more  than  a  year 
of  service  with  the  Army  I'm  afraid  I  haven't  preserved 
this  excessive  adulation  of  the  class  to  which  we  belong. 
The  gentleman  is  an  anachronism — his  virtues,  such  as 
they  are,  are  the  virtues  of  yesterday.     .     .     ." 

Miles  uttered  a  sound  like  a  snort,  while  Gwen  sat 
and  stared  vacantly  at  Harold  with  open  mouth, 
speechless.  Peter  was  a  little  nervous  and  peevish  with 
her  husband  for  getting  on  to  one  of  his  tubs ;  but  a 
course  of  Aunt  Tess  (whom  she  was  expecting)  had  to 
some  extent  accustomed  her  to  "  ideas." 

"  Now  there's  something  to  be  said  for  the  aristocrat 
and  also  for  the  artisan,"  Harold  went  on.  "They 
lead  the  way  jointly  in  political  progress  and  in  social 
reform.  The  middle-class,  too,  render  service  of  the 
utmost  value  to  the  world.  Out  of  the  solid  ranks  of 
our  Bourgeoisie  come  all  the  arts  which  are  supposed 
to  shock  them — poetry,  literature,  painting,  music, 
acting  and  so  on.  In  fact  most  great  artists  come  from 
the  middle-class — preferably  the  lower  middle.  But 
from  the  gentleman — that  is  to  say  the  fine  fleur  of  the 
capitalist  classes — and  from  his  political  party,  what  is 
it  that  we  get  but  corruption,  the  exploiting  of  the 
poor,  and  organized  opposition  to  every  movement  ever 
started  by  idealists  for  the  good  of  humanity  ?  The 
only  things  he  can  offer  in  extenuation  of  his  crimes 
are  a  few  trifling  social  amenities — delightful  in  their 
place — and  that  hollowest  of  mockeries,  'the  public 
school  code.'     It  isn't  enough,  Miles.     It  won't  do." 

"  I  know  who  you've  been  talking  to,  Harold,"  said 
Miles,  with  an  air  of  being  sarcastic.  "  I  suppose 
Murdoch  has  dodged  conscription  in  some  way  or 
other — trust  him  for  that ! — and  is  still  busy  preaching 
that  black  is  white.     .     .     ." 

"I  don't  know.  Miles,"  Harold  quite  cooly  replied  to 
Peter's  relief  (who  feared  an  explosion).     "  Murdoch  is 
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coming  over  from  Ireland,  where  he  has  a  house  near 
Dublin,  to  stay  with  us  next  week.  I  can't  quite 
imagine  him  "  dodging  "  anything.  It's  rather  out  of 
the  picture.  People  like  James  don't  dodge.  He  is 
coming  to  London,  I  believe,  in  order  to  go  before 
these  Tribunals  which  are  being  set  up.  You  know 
the  Act  provides  for  complete  exemption  for  men  with 
conscientious  scruples.  Of  course  he  is  really  exempt 
in  any  case  as  he  lives  in  Ireland,  but  he  is  going  before 
the  Tribunal  just  the  same.  .  .  .  Lie  down,  Rats  !  " 
Harold  continued,  as  the  Irishman  began  to  grow 
restive  at  the  mention  of  his  native  land. 

"  My  hat !  Murdoch  with  a  conscientious  scruple! " 
Miles  retorted.  *'  No  wonder  he  lives  in  Ireland,  which 
reeks  of  treachery.  I  am  afraid  he  won't  find  his 
Tribunal  will  take  much  notice  of  his  blather.  A 
friend  of  mine  who  is  on  one  of  them  said  he  was  going 
to  tell  these  fellows  what  he  thought  in  no  measured 
terms  and  send  'em  all  into  the  roughest  battalions  he 
could  find,  to  be  taught  sense.  Really  these  lunatics 
make  one's  blood  boil.  They  ought  to  be  left  outside 
the  trenches  to  draw  the  German  fire,  or  else  set  to  do 
fatigues  for  better  men  than  themselves.  Don't  you 
agree  with  me,  Peter  ?  " 

**  Is  all  this  supposed  to  be  about  Mr.  Murdoch  ?  " 
Peter  asked.  **  Perhaps  you  didn't  hear  Harold  say  he 
is  coming  to  stay  with  us  next  week." 

Miles  grunted  and  eased  his  wounded  leg. 

"Yes,  I'm  sorry  you  disapprove  of  my  friends," 
Harold  remarked  in  an  acid  tone,  of  which  Peter  had 
not  suspected  him  to  be  capable.  "  I'm  afraid  your 
only  remedy  will  be  to  avoid  us." 

Gwen  now  began  to  talk  with  a  sort  of  hectic 
vapidity,  to  give  Miles  a  chance  to  recover.  But  Miles 
continued  tugging  his  moustache.  "  Never  apologise, 
never  explain,"  was  his  motto.  He  was  determined  at 
all  costs  to  be  dignified.  All  the  same,  he  was  not 
sorry  when  Miss  O'Byrne  arrived  and  enabled  him  to 
retire. 
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As  the  days  drew  near  for  James'  arrival,  Harold 
became  absorbed  in  the  anticipation  of  seeing  his 
friend  again.  He  was  constantly  planning  little  com- 
forts for  James,  and  used  to  discuss  them  with  Peter 
at  meal  times,  so  that  to  her,  his  conversation  seemed 
now  to  consist  almost  exclusively  of  "  Would  James 
like  that  ?"  or,  "  Do  you  think  it  would  amuse  James 
to  go  there  ?"  She  had  to  take  a  strong  pull  to  prevent 
herself  from  disclosing  to  her  husband  what  she  was 
going  through.  Sometimes,  in  her  own  room,  the 
strain  became  too  much  for  her,  and  she  would  force 
her  knuckles  into  her  smarting  eyes  and  throw  herself 
in  agony  on  her  bed.  James'  influence — the  influence 
which  Gwen  and  Miles  so  often  harped  on — was  evi- 
dently as  strong  as  ever.  The  war  hadn't  made  any 
difference  at  all.  It  hadn't  drawn  Harold  and  herself 
any  closer.  Indeed,  James  stood  between  them  even 
more  clearly  than  before.  It  was  evident  now,  beyond 
all  doubt,  that  James'  ideas  had  taken  root  in  Harold's 
mind.  In  spite  of  his  splendid  record  of  service,  in 
spite  of  his  wound  and  of  his  promotion,  he  had 
become  infected  with  disloyalty.  Peter  did  not  know 
what  to  do  or  where  to  turn  for  advice.  She  could 
not  go  to  Aunt  Tess  from  whom,  on  any  other  point, 
she  would  instinctively  have  sought  help  and  sympathy. 
And  Aunt  Tess,  extraordinary  as  it  seemed,  was  actually 
a  friend  of  James,  actually  liked  him.  It  must  be  just 
because  they  happened  to  share  one  another's  views. 
But  wasn't  it  just  his  views  which  she  objected  to 
in  Murdoch  ?  That,  at  all  events,  was  what  she  had 
been  busy  telling  herself  all  along.  This  line  of  re- 
flection brought  Peter   to   an   impasse;  because   she 
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would  not  persevere  and  drag  out  the  truth  from  the 
depths  of  her  heart. 

Harold  went  to  Euston  on  the  day  of  his  friend's 
arrival  and  bore  him  back  in  triumph  to  dinner  at  the 
hotel.  In  the  early  part  of  the  day  he  had  made  a 
round  of  the  shops  and  had  bought  everything  he 
could  remember  that  James  specially  liked.  He  had  got 
in  three  bottles  of  his  friend's  favourite  brandy,  put 
a  great  bunch  of  red  tulips  for  his  room,  a  box  of 
Fuller's  peppermint  creams,  and  had  even  ordered 
cigarettes  of  the  kind  James  always  smoked,  and 
even  in  spite  of  the  marked  disapproval  of  the  shop- 
keeper— a  dozen  quart  bottles  of  Apollinaris  water ! 
Peter  watched  these  preparations  with  insincere 
applause.  She  punctuated  his  remarks,  at  proper 
intervals,  with  mirthless  social  laughter.  But  Harold 
was  so  absorbed  in  the  prospect  of  seeing  James  again 
that  he  did  not  notice  his  wife's  preoccupations.  He 
knew  her  well  enough  to  feel  assured  that  whatever 
might  be  her  personal  opinion  about  James,  for  his 
sake — if  for  no  other  reason — her  treatment  of  their 
guest  would  be  beyond  reproach. 

It  was  beyond  reproach.  At  dinner,  on  the  evening 
of  his  arrival,  she  took  particular  trouble  to  be  charm- 
ing, in  the  hope  that  by  so  doing  she  might  exorcise 
the  demon  which  possessed  her.  She  was  half 
ashamed  of  herself  for  her  rancour :  and  half  con- 
vinced that  in  her  opposition  to  Murdoch  she  was  in 
some  way  fighting  on  behalf  of  the  forces  of  Righteous- 
ness against  those  of  Evil.  She  could  not  get  it  out 
of  her  head  that  James  was  "  bad."  She  was  certain 
of  it;  her  instinct,  she  thought,  divined  it;  Gwen  had 
felt  it.  He  was  as  "  bad  "  as  Aunt  Tess  was  good,  and 
in  the  same  degree. 

During  dinner  James  tiresomely  refused  to  live  up 
to  Peter's  conception  of  him.  He  was  particularly 
nice  to  Harold,  intelligently  nice.  To  herself  he  paid 
the  most  flattering  of  all  kinds  of  attention,  the 
attention  which  springs  from  interest.     He  wanted  to 
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hear  her  opinions  and  experiences ;  observed  her  frock 
and  grasped  its  point — the  way  the  colour  lit  up  her 
eyes.  It  was  not  the  kind  of  remark  which  she  could 
either  resent  or  fail  to  remember. 

Then  they  discussed  Ireland,  and  Peter  felt  as  she 
listened  to  him  a  curious  nostalgia  for  the  land  of 
her  birth,  a  home-sickness  which  she  hardly  ever 
remembered  to  have  felt  before  so  strongly.  A  vision 
of  that  line  of  black  hills,  storm-swept,  with  mysterious 
lights  over  them,  which  bounded  the  shabby  gray  city, 
and  of  Dublin  itself — so  magnificent  and  so  down- 
at-heel — came  to  her  mind's  eye.  Disconnected 
memories  of  her  girlhood  returned  to  her — stray 
glimpses  of  her  home  in  Roscommon,  and  memories 
of  far-off  visits  to  Dublin.  She  thought  of  the  view 
down  the  Liffey  from  the  O'Connell  Bridge  with  the 
Custom  House  on  the  left,  and  the  long  lines  of 
shipping  on  either  side,  stretching  down  past  the 
North  Wall  to  the  red  lighthouse.  Then  there  were 
the  Quays  with  their  second-hand  bookshops  and  old 
curiosity  shops ;  the  iron  bridge  you  found  you  had  to 
pay  a  ha'penny  to  go  across ;  the  big  house  in  Fitz- 
william  Square,  where  one  of  her  father's  sisters  lived; 
and  the  mingled  gaiety  and  sadness  of  the  Irish  sky. 
There  was  "  something  "  about  Dublin,  she  didn't  know 
what  it  was. 

"  Dublin   is  a  beastly   town,"   Murdoch   observed. 

"  But  it  has  a  way  with  it,"  rejoined  Peter  quickly, 
and  they  agreed  on  that. 

"  The  place  was  simply  seething  when  I  left,"  James 
continued.  "  If  there  is  any  more  talk  about  con- 
scription for  Ireland  there  is  certain  to  be  trouble. 
The  country  is  full  of  arms.  .  .  .  There  really  is 
nothing  more  amusing  than  to  listen  to  the  surprised 
disgust  of  English  people  that  Ireland  shouldn't  have 
been  more  *  loyal '  during  the  war !  They  don't  ever 
seem  to  be  able  to  grasp  that  to  the  '  Irish  '  Irish  the 
Englishman  is  simply  •  the  foreign  tyrant '  whose 
hands  are  red  with  crime.     As  far  as  Ireland  is  con- 
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cerned,  there  isn't  any  doubt  that  the  Englishman's 
hand  is  red  with  crime.  But  not  one  Englishman  in 
two  hundred  has  read  a  page  of  Irish  history  or  knows 
anything  of  his  country's  record  !" 

"  Do  you  know,  James,"  said  Harold,  "  I  believe  I 
have  a  chance  of  getting  a  staff  job  at  the  Curragh  in 
about  a  month  from  now.  I'm  to  go  to  the  War 
Office  about  it  next  week." 

"  Well,  I'm  afraid  you  won't  find  it  exactly  a  holi- 
day," James  remarked,  rather  grimly. 

Harold's  enthusiasm,  however,  was  not  to  be 
quenched.  He  was  longing  to  revisit  Ireland  and 
determined  at  any  cost  to  get  the  job.     .     .     . 

"  I  expect  I  shall  be  back  at  Mount  Dora  within  a 
month,"  James  continued.  "  I  go  before  my  '  Local' 
Tribunal  next  Tuesday.  They  are  certain  to  dismiss 
my  case.  Then  I  suppose  the  Appeal  will  come  on 
in  about  another  three  weeks.  It  will  be  instructive 
to  see  what  they  say     .     .     ." 

"  But  you  don't  really  come  under  the  Act  at  all, 
do  you,  Mr.  Murdoch  ?"  Peter  asked. 

"  Oh  no,"  James  replied.  "  That  is  what  makes  it 
so  amusing.  As  I  am  a  voluntary  appellant  it  will  be 
fun  to  listen  to  them  finding  me  insincere.  Besides, 
it  wouldn't  be  fair  to  one's  friends  not  to  go  through 
with  it.     .     .     ." 

Peter  was  relieved  that  James  showed  no  anxiety  to 
pursue  this  topic. 

After  dinner  the  two  friends  went  off  to  a  music-hall 
together.  Peter  pleaded  a  headache,  and  brooded  by 
herself  over  the  fire  in  her  bedroom.  The  thought 
that  Harold  was  once  again  in  Murdoch's  clutches 
tortured  her.  All  her  rancour  rose  up  again  in  her 
heart.  One  of  the  things  she  was  least  able  to  bear  about 
James  was  his  serenity.  The  earthquake,  which  had 
upset  everybody  else  so  completely,  hadn't  really  dis- 
turbed him  in  the  slightest.  It  was  as  if  a  special 
providence  watched  over  him.  He  was  not  really 
Irish   even,  except   by   accident.     .     .     .     But  when 
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all  was  said,  James'  real  crime  in  her  eyes  was  the 
fact  that  he  didn't  leave  her  man  alone.  She  could 
have  forgiven  him  even  his  opinions,  if  only  he  hadn't 
corrupted  Harold.  But  Harold  was  wearing  the 
King's  uniform,  that  was  what  made  it  so  terrible. 
To  her,  his  uniform  was  something  sacred,  it  had  been 
sacred  to  generations  of  her  family.  The  thought  of 
Harold  becoming  tainted  with  disloyal  views  over- 
whelmed her.  They  were  disloyal,  clearly,  because 
detectives  raided  the  houses  and  read  the  corres- 
pondence of  people  who  shared  Murdoch's  opinions. 
She  had  heard  this  from  several  sources,  and  Gwen 
had  referred  to  it.  Supposing  Harold  became  suspect  ? 
Reports  about  him  might  be  sent  to  headquarters ;  and 
his  career  in  the  army  would  be  ended  in  disgrace — 
after  his  splendid  record  of  service  1  What  would 
happen  if  some  of  his  wild  remarks  were  overheard  by 
strangers  and  misunderstood  ? 

Her  agony  was  beyond  tears.  She  sat  staring  into 
the  fire,  with  her  hands  gripping  the  arms  of  her  chair, 
waiting  for  her  husband's  return. 

On  the  day  before  he  was  to  appear  at  his  "  Local  " 
Tribunal,  James,  to  Peter's  unspeakable  relief,  went 
to  take  up  his  quarters  in  some  rooms  in  Jermyn 
Street.  Unfortunately,  however,  Aunt  Tess  asked 
them  all  to  dinner  on  the  night  of  his  ordeal,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  escape  going.  Harold  insisted 
on  it,  and  she  could  think  of  no  excuse  for  staying 
away  which  would  not  betray  her.  But  for  the  fact 
that  he  had  an  appointment  at  the  War  Office,  Harold 
would  have  gone  to  the  Tribunal  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings. All  the  way  in  the  taxi  to  Cheyne  Walk  he 
kept  on  speculating  as  to  what  had  happened      .     .     . 

They  were  six  at  dinner.  Aunt  Tess,  Jessie  War- 
burton,  James,  an  individual  with  a  square,  white  beard 
and  gleaming,  blue  eyes,  called  John  Merrion,  Harold 
and  herself.  The  dinner  table  looked  very  pretty. 
Masses  of  wild  hyacinths — the  colour  of  Peter's  eyes — 
stood  in  bowls  between  the  heavy  silver  candlesticks. 
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The  table  shone  and  sparkled,  and  the  talk  rippled 
here  and  there  with  pleasant  unconstraint.  James  was 
at  his  gayest ;  and  the  odious  Jessie  had  somehow 
transformed  herself  into  a  beauty.  What  hair  the 
creature  had,  and  what  a  dazzling  skin !  It  didn't 
seem  right  that  addressing  Peace  meetings  should 
agree  with  her  so  well.  She  seemed  positively  to  have 
blossomed  under  her  shower  of  "  rotten  eggs." 

Peter  was  susceptible  to  social  atmospheres  and 
there  was  something  infinitely  restful,  peaceful,  about 
her  aunt's  dinner  table.  If  she  had  not  been  on  her 
guard  the  whole  time  she  might  have  fallen  under  the 
spell.  But  she  was  on  her  guard.  She  was  not  going 
to  allow  herself  to  be  deceived  by  surface  appearances. 
It  was  all  very  well  for  Aunt  Tess,  a  woman,  to  be  so 
tranquil  in  mind,  so  beneficent.  But  for  a  man  like 
James  to  mix  himself  up  with  women  .  .  .  when 
he  ought  to  be  fighting  ! 

"  When  I  was  imprisoned  in  '93  .  .  ."  began  the 
white-bearded  man  with  the  bright  blue  eyes,  inter- 
rupting her  meditations.  It  appeared  that  he  had 
done  twelve  months'  hard  labour  in  those  days  for 
"  blasphemy."  (He  had  enunciated  some  of  the  more 
commonplace  Socialist  doctrines  at  a  meeting  in  Hyde 
Park.)  "  But  things  were  a  good  deal  better  then,"  he 
went  on.  "  Oh,  yes,  I  think  there  was  much  more 
liberty  in  England  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  than 
there  is  now.  You  young  men  will  have  plenty  to  do," 
he  added,  turning  to  James.  "  Some  of  you  will  do 
your  best  work  merely  in  keeping  your  heads,  in  keep- 
ing your  vision  unimpaired.  It's  a  great  thing  to  keep 
one's  vision  ...  it  means  the  happiness  of  the 
soul !  "  The  blue  eyes  sparkled  and  danced ;  a  rather 
plump  but  very  old  and  very  white  hand  lifted  a  glass 
of  water  and  the  old  man  drank  it.  He  had  funny, 
perfectly  simple  manners.  He  ate  his  cheese  from  the 
end  of  his  knife  in  a  way  which  charmed  Peter,  because 
it  didn't  seem  at  all  vulgar,  merely  old-fashioned.  The 
old  man  fascinated  her,  he  was  so  clean  and  healthy 
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and  so  nice.  He  and  James  seemed  to  interest  one 
another.  They  discussed  one  of  the  Socratic  dialogues 
together,  wandering  from  that  to  St.  Paul  and  then  on 
to  Dutch  pictures.  She  couldn't  follow  a  great  deal  of 
it  because  with  one  part  of  her  brain  she  was  carrying 
on  a  conversation  about  Dublin  with  Aunt  Tess,  but 
she  saw  Harold's  face  lighting  up  (just  as  it  used  to,  in 
the  old  days  before  the  war),  and  remarks  about 
Vermeer  hovered  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue.  He  seemed 
keenly  interested ;  she  could  see  that  all  his  intelligence 
was  alert.  Usually  in  these  days  he  seemed  half-dor- 
mant. Peter  had  suddenly  a  realization  of  how  utterly 
outclassed  she  was  in  her  struggle.  Harold's  "  loyal " 
friends,  on  whom  she  must  rely  to  keep  him  in  the 
right  camp,  were  so  pitifully  inadequate.  She  herself 
didn't  count  in  Harold's  eyes,  intellectually.  Then 
there  were  only  the  Formbys,  the  Tallaghts,  Harold's 
brother  officers  and  people  like  Ivor  Spencer  and  Cart- 
mell.  They  simply  weren't  in  it.  Despair  overwhelmed 
her.  She  listened  to  Jessie's  witty  description  of  the 
proceeding;  at  the  Tribunal,  where  James  had  been 
refused  any  exemption,  and  the  Military  Representative 
had  asked :  "  What  would  you  do  if  I  were  to  hit  you 
on  the  nose  ?  "  and  James  had  replied :  "  Well,  anyway, 
I  shouldn't  retire  ten  miles  from  you  and  then  blow 
you  and  some  hundreds  of  your  innocent  companions 
to  pieces,  with  the  help  of  a  machine !  "  Even  Jessie 
had  brains ;  she  was  detestably  alive.  Peter  was  forced 
to  laugh  at  her  description  of  the  Mayor  with  his 
elusive  aitches  and  formidable  wife,  the  pompous 
clergyman  and  the  other  comic  tribunes.     .     .     . 

Peter  looked  across  the  table  at  James'  lean  face, 
strange  green-grey  eyes  and  big,  arched  nose.  He  sat 
forward  a  little,  looking  first  at  John  Merrion  and  then 
across  at  Harold.  He  was  absorbed  in  his  argument 
and  appealed  now  and  then  to  Aunt  Tess  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  her  taking  his  meaning  which  revealed  the 
sympathy  existing  between  them.     ,     .     . 

The  dinner  was  an  agony  to  Peter.     Afterwards,  as 
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soon  as  she  could,  she  carried  Harold  off  with  her. 
The  scene  she  left  behind  was  riveted  on  her  mind. 
An  extraordinary  rapport  existed  between  the  little 
group  they  were  leaving — between  Aunt  Tess  and 
Jessie  and  old  John  Merrion  and  James  Murdoch.  If 
Harold  had  stayed  on,  as  he  had  wanted  to,  he  also 
would  have  been  in  sympathy  with  them.  Something 
deeper  than  mere  "  views  "  bound  them  together,  there 
was  a  subtler  link.  They  were  in  some  ultimate  sense 
the  same  kind  of  people ;  and  Harold  was  one  of  them 
too ;  and  she  was  not.  She  was  sure  she  was  not, 
determined  that  she  would  never  change  and  never 
weaken.  She  found  it  difficult  to  get  her  thoughts 
clear.  All  these  things  were  matters  of  instinct :  she 
could  not  explain  them  to  herself. 

As  they  drove  back  in  the  taxi  to  their  hotel,  Peter's 
spirits  rose,  but  she  could  see  that  it  was  not  thus  with 
her  husband  when  the  street  lamps  showed  her  his  white 
face  and  smouldering  eyes.  He  still  looked  very  ill — 
the  poor  darling — and  all  the  gaiety  had  gone  out  of 
him.  His  eyes  were  strained  and  agonized  and  bore 
again  in  their  depths  that  look  of  horror  and  disgust 
which  they  had  worn  when  he  first  came  back  from 
France. 

It  was  a  dull,  miserable  night.  As  they  drove  along 
from  Church  Street  down  the  Bayswater  Road,  the  black 
tree  trunks  in  Kensington  gardens  looked  mournful  in 
the  dim  light.  A  cold,  choking  mist  hung  over  every- 
thing. Motor  buses  splashed  heavily  past  them  along 
the  wet  road,  relentless,  unheeding.  Everything  was 
relentless — and  she  was  impotent,  helpless.  She 
counted  for  nothing.  She  could  not  influence  her 
husband,  she  could  not  even  guide  herself. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

Peter  had  always  loved  Kensington  Gardens,  and  on 
the  cold,  grey  afternoons  of  early  April  she  got  into  the 
habit  of  spending  an  hour  or  two  there  after  luncheon, 
with  Rats  as  her  sole  companion.  The  spring  was 
late.  It  was  as  though  the  year  were  half  ashamed 
of  itself — in  advance — and  that  the  joyous  seasons 
preferred  as  long  as  possible  to  remain  asleep.  After 
all,  it  was  winter  in  men's  hearts.  The  spring  was 
drowsy.  The  birds  called  to  her,  but  could  not  rouse 
her  from  her  lethargy.  The  crocuses,  methodical 
creatures,  had  long  since  uttered  their  little  golden 
notes,  rung  their  awakening  bells.  But  the  spring 
had  taken  no  notice :  the  beauty  had  scarcely  opened 
her  eyes :  loveliness  was  in  no  hurry  to  greet  a  loveless 
earth. 

As  Peter  followed  her  accustomed  route,  about  a 
fortnight  or  more  after  the  dinner  at  Cheyne  Walk, 
the  Round  Pond  was  a  slate-grey  colour  with  here 
and  there  a  speck  of  white  when  the  wind  caught  the 
water.  The  interval  between  the  two  rows  of  elms, 
so  gracious  in  summer  as  it  dropped  gently  to  the 
Serpentine,  was  now  but  a  morose  tract  of  grass 
enclosed  between  lines  of  sinister  black  tree-trunks. 
Only  the  mist,  veiling  the  horizon  and  wreathing 
itself  capriciously  about  the  leafless  branches,  re- 
deemed the  scene  from  complete  melancholy  by  giving 
it  a  charm  of  its  own.  The  London  mist  is,  indeed, 
a  magician,  transforming  everything,  caressing  and 
softening  the  ugliest  vista  :  making  hard  things  gentle, 
and  even  bad  things  seem  pathetic.  A  street  of  villas 
in  a  slum  on  some  dank  and  wretched  afternoon  will 
acquire  a  kind  of  wistfulness  under  its  influence.    The 
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benign  spirit  of  London  will  overpower  the  Londoners' 
most  obstinate  attempt  to  vulgarize  their  city  and  to 
crowd  it  with  hideous  buildings.  It  is  so  great  that 
the  most  determined  efforts  in  this  direction  are  all 
easily  assimilated.  London  spreads  her  invisible 
mantle  impartially  over  mansion-flats,  alien  opera 
houses,  brand-new  factories,  residental  districts.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  genius  of  place ! 

Peter   was   vaguely   conscious    that    something    in 
Kensington   Gardens   was   soothing   to   her,   she    did 
not  know  what.      A  hardy  boy  with  a  new  boat  was 
watching  its  evolutions  with  an   absorption   that  en- 
sured his  happiness.   One  or  two  athletic  girls  in  tweed 
coats    and    skirts    and    brown    shoes  were    walking 
vigorously  in  different  directions,  turning  to   call  to 
their  dogs  and  cracking   their  little  whips. 
A   nursemaid   sat  with  a  man  in  khaki   on  the  seat 
next  to    Peter :     they    sat    like    images — staring    in 
front    of    them — neither    speaking    a   word.     .     .     . 
The  ducks  waited  in  little  squadrons  on  the  gravel 
with   their   legs   tucked   under   them ;    some    cruised 
about  on  the  water  in  an  apathetic  manner,  and  then 
turned  slowly  upside  down,  as  if  Nature  had  taught 
them  but  one  trick  which  (in  spite  of  its  staleness) 
they  must  go  on  repeating.     It  was   very  cold,  and 
there  was  greyness  everywhere  under  a  grey  sky.   .   .   . 
Harold  was  disloyal.     .     .     .     Harold  was  disloyal. 
.     .     .     The   words    beat   like  hammer-blows  in  her 
brain  till  she  could  have   cried   out  in   agony.      He 
wouldn't  admit  it,  perhaps  he  wasn't  even  aware  of 
it  himself.      But,  loving  him  as  she  did,  she  saw  it 
too  clearly.     He  would  not,  she  hoped,  dishonour  his 
uniform,  or  fail  to  carry  out  efficiently  whatever  duties 
might  be  set  him,  but  in  his  heart  he  was  disloyal. 
James  had  succeeded  at  last  in  his  corrupting  work.    All 
that  she  had  tried  to  accomplish  had  failed.     Harold's 
friend  had  exerted  more  influence  over  him  than  his 
wife  !     The  bitter  truth  seemed  to  her  like  an  insult 
to  her  womanhood.    She  was  wounded  in  her  pride 
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of  sex.  Why  was  it  that  Harold  had  taken  no  notice 
of  her,  had  turned  away  from  all  their  circle  of  friends, 
from  all  the  good  times  which  he  ought  to  be  having — 
the  poor  old  boy — after  all  his  sufferings  ?  She  felt  that 
the  situation  was  beyond  her.  Everything  in  her 
nature — all  her  family  traditions,  her  instincts,  made 
it  impossible  for  her  to  sympathize  with  these  men 
who  were  refusing  to  help  their  country  in  her  time 
of  need.  If  she  were  to  meet  James  in  the  Park  now, 
she  could  not  know  him.  All  through  the  week  that 
he  had  spent  with  them  at  Lancaster  Gate  his  pre- 
sence had  been  an  agony  to  her.  To  listen  to  the 
way  in  which  he  expressed  his  opinions  without  the 
slightest  concealment  or  shame,  had  made  her  blood 
boil.  And  the  more  vehemently  he  expressed  these 
opinions  the  more  did  Harold's  loyalty  waver. 
Gradually  since  those  weeks  in  Suffolk  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war — Oh,  she  could  see  it  all  now  ! 
— Harold's  right  thinking  had  been  attacked  by  James 
and  undermined,  till  now  there  was  hardly  anything  left 
to  undermine.  She  regarded  James  in  these  moments 
with  all  the  fierceness  of  a  female  animal  whose  lair 
and  young  ones  are  threatened  by  some  menacing 
intruder.  But  she  would  defend  her  home,  she  would 
not  let  her  son's  father  be  corrupted.  Ah,  how  she 
wished  that  God  had  made  her  clever !  It  wasn't 
enough  after  all  (as  she  had  always  guilelessly  be- 
lieved) to  be  a  woman  and  to  be  loved.  That  Harold 
loved  her  dearly  she  well  knew  ;  but  somehow  his 
brain  was  entirely  separated  from  his  affections  and 
his  emotions.  Through  his  love  she  was  unable  to 
influence  his  thought.  "  It  must  be  some  stupidity 
in  me,"  she  reflected,  making  long  lines  in  the  gravel 
with  the  thin  ferrule  of  her  umbrella.  "A  clever 
woman  would  know  how  to  manage  it."  On  this 
note  she  returned  sadly  to  Lancaster  Gate. 

Janet  Tallaght  and  her  husband  came  in  at  tea- 
time — the  last  people  she  wanted  to  see — and  Harold 
returned  soon  after  from  his  tailor,  where  he  had  spent 
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a  happy  afternoon  buying  new  clothes  for  Ireland. 
Colonel  Watson  and  his  son,  and  the  son's  wife 
arrived  almost  on  Harold's  heels,  and  they  were 
followed  by  Gwen  Formby  in  a  new  hat.  Peter 
prayed  that  for  one  afternoon  at  least  a  certain  name 
would  not  be  mentioned.  She  prayed  in  vain.  Janet 
had  come  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining  news 
of  her  cousin.  She  seemed  perfectly  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  "  unmentionable."  '*  How  did  poor 
James  get  on  at  his  Tribunal,  Harold?"  she  asked 
with  vivid  interest,  during  a  lull  in  the  talk.  Harold 
remarked  that  James  had  been  refused  any  exemption; 
and  regretted  that  he  hadn't  been  able  to  go  and 
watch  the  case. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  the  Colonel,  horrified,  "  with 
all  due  respect  to  Mrs.  Tallaght's  relative,  you  don't 
honestly  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  even  contemplated 
publicly  supporting  one  of  those  '  objector '  people ! 
Believe  me,  as  a  man  who  has  been  in  the  Service 
nearly  forty  years,  it  would  have  been  a  most  foolish 
thing  to  do.  It  might  have  prejudiced  your  future 
more  than  you  know.  I'm  heartily  thankful  for  your 
sake  that  you  weren't  able  to  attend." 

"  Sir,"  said  Harold,  on  his  high  horse  at  once, 
"  James  Murdoch  is  one  of  my  oldest  friends ;  and  the 
Tribunals  are  supposed  to  be  Courts  of  Justice.  I  am 
going  to  give  evidence  for  him  next  week,  before  the 
Appeal  Court.     .     .     ." 

Peter  gave  a  little  gasp  and  looked  from  Harold  to 
the  Colonel,  who  caught  her  eye  and  gave  her  a  glance 
of  paternal  sympathy. 

"As  for  damaging  me  in  the  army,  why,  my  future, 
whatever  it  may  be,  won't  be  in  the  army,  so  what 
does  it  matter  ?  I'm  an  author  by  trade,  you  know. 
A  writer  of  plays,  not  a  soldier,  except  for  as  short  a 
time  as  possible.     .     .     ." 

**  You  didn't  talk  like  this  eighteen  months  ago, 
Harold,"  the  Colonel  remarked  ruefully. 

•*  Didn't   know   what    I    was   talking   about   then," 
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Harold  rejoined.  "  I  do  now !  I  don't  see  why,  just 
because  we  are  at  war,  all  clear  thinking  should  be 
suppressed.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  better 
for  us  to  be  beaten  and  allowed  to  tell  the  truth,  than 
win  by  the  aid  of  all  this  compulsory  lying.  It's  really 
the  lies,  Sir,  which  sicken  one  of  the  whole  business. 
The  papers  all  lie  deliberately ;  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  are  systematically  fed  on  lies  by  their  rulers, 
and  ordered,  under  severe  pains  and  penalties,  to  hold 
certain  opinions  whether  they  wish  to  or  not.  If  you 
don't  accept  the  official  lies  you  are  unpatriotic. 
At  least  these  'objectors,'  including  Murdoch,  are 
people  who  cling  steadfastly  to  what  they  believe  to 
be  the  truth,  and  won't  leave  go.  It  won't  do  a  bit 
of  good  to  persecute  them,  or  put  them  in  prison. 
They  won't  compromise.  I  don't  agree  with  all  their 
opinions,  but  I  do  respect  their  courage.  .  .  .  The 
true  *  shirkers '  are  all  in  the  army — not  out  of  it." 

"Please  don't  talk  Hke  this,  Harold!"  Colonel 
Watson  interposed  with  emotion.  "  I  know  it  doesn't 
mean  anything,  but  it  makes  us  all  unhappy.  Anyone 
who  didn't  know  you,  as  we  do,  would  be  certain  to  mis- 
understand. You  have  done  your  duty  splendidly, 
my  boy,  in  defending  British  freedom.  We  are  all 
proud  of  you.  You  have,  perhaps,  earned  the  right 
to  say  these  sort  of  things  in  a  way  which  your  friend, 
by  skulking  at  home,  and  letting  other  people  fight 
for  him,  certainly  hasn't :  but  don't  exercise  it,  I  beg 
of  you,  at  least  while  you  are  wearing  the  King's 
uniform.     .     .     ." 

"  My  cousin  James  isn't  a  skulker.  Colonel  Watson," 
said  Janet,  "  whatever  he  may  be.  I  think,  personally, 
his  opinions  are  wrong.  But  they  are  genuine.  They 
are  part  of  his  nature,  he  can't  help  them.  If  he  were 
to  take  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  pretend  to  think 
as  everyone  else  does,  he'd  be  a  skulker  if  you  like. 
But  he  is  incapable  of  doing  such  a  thing.  He'd  die 
first.     You  can't  coerce  people  like  James." 

"  Three  months  in  the  trenches,  dear  lady,"  observe4 
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the  Colonel,  "believe  me,  would  make  a  wonderful 
change  in  his  opinions." 

"  Well,  I've  read  a  little  history  now  and  again," 
Janet  remarked,  unconvinced,  "  and  what  I've  read 
doesn't  seem  to  me  to  bear  out  that  view.  There  have 
always  been  men  like  James,  and  many  of  them  have 
been  content  to  be  murdered  by  their  contemporaries 
rather  than  conform." 

The  teaspoon  fell  suddenly,  with  a  sharp  clatter, 
from  the  saucer  of  Peter's  teacup.  Looking  up, 
Harold  saw  his  wife's  face,  pale  as  the  china  in  her 
hand,  the  tears  pouring  from  her  eyes.  She  sat  back 
for  a  moment  in  her  chair,  overcome. 

Peter  recovered  herself  as  soon  as  Gwen,  pretend- 
ing that  she  was  going  to  faint,  began  to  paw  her  with 
an  unwelcome  hand. 

"  Oh,  it's  nothing,  Gwen  !  "  she  said.  "  I'm  quite 
all  right.  Please  don't  take  any  notice  of  me !  "  she 
added,  laughing.  "  I'm  feeling  rather  stupid  this 
afternoon,  that's  all." 

David  was  already  smoothing  over  the  moment  in 
his  best  F.  O.  manner.  His  attitude  was  suave, 
Olympian.  He  did  not  grow  emotional  about  opinions 
and  aspired,  perhaps  unconsciously,  to  a  Machiavellian 
detachment.  In  his  view  a  man  might  be  as  original 
in  his  thinking  as  he  pleased,  so  long  as  he  followed  the 
line  of  action  dictated  by  expediency.  Tallaght  might 
have  said  to  James :  "  Personally,  I  think  you  are 
entirely  right.  I  agree  with  everything  you  say,  and 
your  arguments  seem  to  me  to  be  conclusive.  I  wish 
I  hadn't  to  give  instructions  for  you  to  be  shot,  but 
it  can't  be  helped  you  know,  and  I  am  afraid  you 
must  die  to-morrow  morning.  Do  tell  me  if  there 
is  anything  you  would  like  for  breakfast  ? "  That 
would  have  been  his  line.  Nothing  shocked  his 
philosophic  tolerance,  unless,  perhaps,  a  display  of 
emotion  like  that  of  which  Peter  had  been  guilty. 
He  led  the  conversation  skilfully  into  non-controversial 
paths : 
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"When  do  you  and  Peter  go  to  Ireland ?"  he  asked. 

"  On  April  i8th,"  Harold  replied.  "  Just  over  a 
week  from  to-day.  I'm  looking  forward  to  it  im- 
mensely. I  haven't  been  in  Ireland  since  I  stayed 
with  James  at  Mount  Dore,  when  I  was  at  school." 

"  But  Irishmen  are  exempt  from  Military  Service," 
said  Janet,  unable  to  leave  things  alone.  "  James 
was  born  in  Ireland  and  has  a  house  there.  Why  on 
earth  doesn't  he  go  and  live  there  instead  of  going 
through  all  this  bother  with  the  Tribunals  ?  " 

"  He's  only  doing  it  on  principle,"  Harold  remarked. 
"Just  to  take  his  stand  along  with  the  others  who 
think  as  he  does.  He's  going  back  to  Ireland  by  the 
mail  to-morrow  night,  I  believe,  and  will  be  over  there 
when  we  are  there.  So  you  see  he's  hardly  a  skulker, 
Colonel  Watson  ! "  Harold  added  for  the  Colonel's 
benefit. 

The  Colonel  curled  his  moustaches  and  made  no 
reply. 

"I'm  afraid  you  may  come  in  for  a  nasty  job  when 
you  get  there,"  David  remarked.  "The  country  is  in  a 
very  disturbed  state.  The  Castle  people  seem  to  think 
it's  all  right,  and  they  won't  take  any  precautions,  but  I 
shouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  to  see  an  outbreak  at  any 
moment." 

"  Well,  I  hope  they  won't  begin  when  I'm  there," 
said  Harold.  "  Everyone  tells  me  that  street  fighting  is 
no  joke ;  and  I  should  probably  find  myself  sympathizing 
with  the  rebels!" 

There  was  a  ripple  of  laughter  at  this  sally,  in  which 
the  Colonel  and  young  Captain  Watson  joined. 

"  I  think  the  keenest  sympathy  is  apt  to  be  dormant 
when  a  fellow  is  potting  at  you  from  behind  a  chimney!" 
remarked  Dick  Watson,  smiling  grimly. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  stay  ?  "  asked  the  Colonel, 
as  he  got  up  to  go. 

"  Peter  is  going  to  make  her  headquarters  with  some 
relatives  in  Fitzvvilliam  Square,  and  I  shall  go  there 
also  for  a  couple  of  days,  while  I'm  exploring  Dublin. 
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Afterwards  I  shall  be  quartered  at  the   Curragh,  of 
course.     .     .     ." 

There  was  a  general  movement,  and  when  everyone 
except  Gwen  had  departed,  Harold  summoned  Rats, 
and  went  to  his  room  to  write  some  letters,  unwilling, 
just  then,  to  face  his  wife.  Gwen,  who  stayed  behind 
out  of  a  sense  of  duty,  rushed  to  her  friend  as  soon  as 
they  were  alone. 

"  My  poor  darling,"  she  cried,  "  I  do  sympathize 
with  you,  with  all  my  heart.  It  is  terrible.  It  can't 
go  on.  I  always  told  you  it  was  an  obsession,  didn't 
I?  That  man,  as  Miles  always  says,  is  the  arch- 
fiend himself.  He  has  a  face  like  Satan.  There  is 
something  uncanny  about  him,  Peter.  .  .  .  You 
mustn't  let  Harold  go  to  that  Tribunal  to-morrow, 
dearest.  Surely  he  won't,  if  you  beg  him  not  to,  for 
your  sake  and  the  baby's  !  " 

**  It's  no  good,  Gwen,"  Peter  replied,  miserably. 
"  Nothing  like  that  will  ever  be  any  use.  I  haven't 
any  influence  with  him  at  all,  compared  with  .  .  . 
oh,  there  is  nothing  I  can  do." 

"  I  know  if  I  were  you  I  should  take  a  really  strong 
line  about  it,"  said  Gwen,  "and  settle  the  matter  once 
and  for  all.  Let  him  choose  between  you.  That 
would  bring  him  to  his  senses." 

•'  Ah,  he'd  choose  us  both,  bless  him  !  "  Peter  mur- 
mured, as  if  to  herself,  and  a  smile  played  round  her 
mouth  which  enraged  Gwen,  because  she  could  not 
understand  it. 

"  Let  him  see  there  must  be  an  end  to  this  Murdoch 
friendship,  or  else  you'll  leave  him." 

"  Threats !  What  nonsense,  Gwen.  Besides,  I 
couldn't  leave  him,  I'm  not  that  sort.     .     .     ." 

"  Well,  you'll  find  the  strong  line  always  pays," 
observed  Mrs.  Formby,  with  the  assurance  of  the 
British  matron  of  sound  Tory  principles.  "  I  must 
go,  darling.  I  do  hope  and  pray  that  you  will  manage 
to  save  Harold.  His  very  soul  is  in  danger!  Miles 
has   felt   this  all   along,  but   we   both   believed   that 
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Harold's  year  at  the  Front  would  have  cured  him 
completely.  It's  terrible  that  things  should  be  as  bad 
again  as  ever  !  " 

"  Goodbye,"  said  Peter,  pecking  Gwen's  cheek.  She 
was  very  fond  of  Gwen,  but  there  are  moments  when 
one's  dearest  friends  become  poisonous. 

At  dinner  that  night  Peter  and  Harold  avoided 
controversial  topics,  and  discussed  their  approaching 
visit  to  Ireland.  Harold  always  enjoyed  making 
plans,  and  he  had  been  bitten  with  the  idea  of  taking 
a  house  with  a  big  garden  somewhere  on  the  shores 
of  Dublin  Bay — at  Dalkey,  perhaps,  or  at  Blackrock. 
His  head  was  full  of  memories  of  his  first  visit  to 
Dublin  and  of  the  afternoons  spent  with  James  in  the 
wild  demesne  of  "  The  Fortune."  They  had  sat  there 
for  hours  at  a  time  watching  the  steamers  entering  the 
Bay ;  looking  at  Howth  gleaming  in  the  sunlight ;  at 
smoky,  mysterious  Dublin  spreading  itself  over  the 
intervening  plain.  It  would  be  delightful  to  revisit  the 
scenes  of  so  many  glamorous  memories,  and  to  see 
again  James'  long,  yellow  house  among  the  hills.  He 
thought  of  the  toilsome,  dusty  road  from  Rathfarnham, 
at  the  ruined  paper  mills  all  the  way  up  the  green  val- 
ley, and  of  that  haunted  knoll  from  which  the  Hell-Fire 
Club  looks  down  on  Dublin.  Peter  shared  his  pleasure 
at  the  thought  of  revisiting  Ireland.  It  was,  after  all, 
the  land  of  her  birth,  although  all  her  sympathies 
were  English,  and  most  of  her  life  had  been  spent  in 
London.     .     .     . 

It  was  not  until  after  dinner,  when  they  were  alone 
in  their  room  by  the  fireside,  that  she  made  the  request 
on  which  she  felt  so  much  depended.  For  hours  she 
had  been  turning  it  over  in  her  head,  wondering  how 
she  might  best  put  it.  But  when  it  came  to  the 
point  all  the  phrases  she  had  rehearsed  deserted  her, 
and  she  said  simply :  "  Harold,  would  you  do  some- 
thing for  me — a  difficult  thing — if  I  were  to  beg  you  ? 
.     .     .     I  do  beg  it,  from  my  heart,  dearest." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  Harold  asked. 
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"Write  and  say  you  can't  go  to  that  Tribunal 
to-morrow." 

"  But,  Peter,  it  is  only  to  give  certain  evidence, 
which  no  one  but  I  can  give.  It's  the  plainest  duty ! 
One  would  have  to  do  the  same  thing  for  a  murderer 
.  .  .  and  you  know  what  James  is  to  me.  Besides, 
I  have  given  my  promise,  dear.  I  can't  break  it  .  .  . 
even  for  you." 

"  Not  even  for  me  ?  "  Peter  seemed  to  collapse  in 
her  chair.  She  said  no  more.  Rats,  sensitive  to 
emotion,  roused  himself  from  the  mat,  yawned  cavern- 
ously  displaying  his  white  fangs  and  scarlet  mouth, 
then  walked  over  and  laid  one  paw  on  her  lap, 
looking  at  her  questioningly.  Peter  held  the  friendly 
paw,  but  she  couldn't  look  at  Rats.  Her  eyes,  heavy 
with  tears,  stared  down  at  the  carpet  while  Harold 
looked,  brooding,  into  the  fire :  he  too  was  silent. 
For  a  long  time  he  sat  like  this,  staring  in  front  of 
him.  He  was  in  agony  at  the  thought  of  hurting  his 
wife,  but  in  such  a  case,  how  could  he  possibly  con- 
sider his  own  interests  ?  It  was  his  duty  not  only  to 
stick  by  his  friend,  but  to  try  to  tell  the  Truth.  That 
was  the  point.  The  desire  for  the  Truth,  the  loathing 
of  lies  was  more  than  ever  an  obsession  with  him.  The 
air  was  poisoned  with  lies,  with  injustice  !  A  pall  of  lies 
hung  like  a  heavy  fog  over  the  whole  nation.  Lies 
were  comfortable,  and  the  truth  hurt.  But  he  couldn't 
take  the  easy  way.  Why  did  women  always  try  to 
clip  the  wings  of  men,  to  lure  them  into  comfortable 
paths?  The  Truth  appeared  to  him  as  something 
dangerous  and  untamed,  relentless  as  fire,  but  purer 
even  than  chastity.  It  brought  with  it  "  not  Peace 
but  a  Sword,"  it  was  more  intoxicating  than  strong 
drink.  One  had  only  to  look  at  the  absurd  way  in 
which  the  "  cranks  " — top-heavy  with  whatever  little 
reflection  of  it  had  been  grasped  by  them — behaved,  in 
order  to  watch  its  effect.  Truth  blew  about  the  world 
aimlessly,  like  the  seeds  of  a  flower.  You  couldn't  tell 
where  it  would  alight,  nor  what  would  be  the  result 
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when  it  found  a  resting-place.  Often  the  learned, 
the  intellectual,  were  completely  shunned  by  it ;  fools 
(it  was  comforting  to  remember)  came  in  for  more 
than  their  fair  share  ;  old  women  were  grossly  favoured 
and  it  was  never  ashamed  of  making  its  home  with  the 
humble  and  the  ridiculous.  But  it  made  the  most 
trouble  when  it  placed  itself  like  a  S\vord  in  the  hands 
of  the  strong.  James  was  strong  and  he  wielded  the 
Truth  revealed  to  him  like  a  devastating  weapon. 
Harold  felt  that  through  his  friendship  for  James  he 
had  been  given  a  chance  of  gaining,  though  only  at 
second-hand,  a  glimpse  of  Truth.  That  was  his  "  For- 
tune," perhaps.  If  so,  it  was  a  hard  Fortune  to  appre- 
ciate. The  sword  of  truth  was  two-edged.  It  seemed 
to  be  cutting  him  off  from  his  "  career  "  and  his  worldly 
interests,  and  to  be  wounding  Peter  and  himself  in 
their  love  for  one  another.     .     .     . 

He  got  up,  shook  himself,  kissed  his  wife  on  the 
forehead,  and  taking  his  stick,  and  calling  to  his  dog, 
went  out  for  a  walk. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

The  section  of  the  Appeal  Court  before  which  James' 
case  was  to  be  heard,  sat  in  a  large  room  usually 
devoted  to  some  kind  of  municipal  business.  It  had, 
however,  the  appearance  of  being  seldom  used,  and  a 
curious  air  of  mustiness  hung  about  it.  The  seats, 
ranged  in  a  semi-circle  round  a  raised  table  where 
the  judges  sat  facing  the  appellants,  were  shabby 
with   age. 

Harold  was  the  first  to  arrive,  but  James  turned  up 
some  moments  later  in  a  taxi.  The  rain  poured  down 
unceasingly  from  a  leaden  sky.  They  were  shown  by 
an  attendant,  resplendent  in  gold  braid  and  manifestly 
of  military  age  and  training,  to  the  seats  reserved  for 
appellants  and  their  witnesses.  The  ordinary  public 
were  accommodated  in  a  gallery  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
from  which  practically  nothing  could  be  heard. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  Tribunes  trooped  in  to  their 
thrones.  One  was  tall  and  walked  with  long  strides. 
He  had  a  white  beard  and  solemn  eyes  and  wore  a 
heavily  braided  London  coat.  The  one  behind  him 
was  short  and  rotund,  with  a  little  twisted  moustache 
and  blinking  eyes.  He  reminded  Harold  of  those 
grotesque  Japanese  masks  which  a  few  years  ago 
people  used  to  be  fond  of  hanging  on  their  walls.  He 
walked  with  little  quick  steps  and  every  now  and  then 
hitched  up  his  shoulders.  When  he  found  his  chair 
he  sat  motionless,  his  eyes  turned  to  the  ceiling.  The 
Chairman  followed — a  handsome  individual  with  broad 
forehead  and  neat  white  moustache,  evidently  a  capable 
and  prosperous  man  of  affairs :  the  managing  director, 
no  doubt,  of  some  important  limited  hability  company. 
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The  last  of  the  judges  was  a  man  with  a  black  beard 
and  nervous  green  eyes.  He  stooped  and  his  whole 
manner  seemed  to  express  extreme  nervousness  mingled 
with  benevolent  principles. 

"That's  a  renegade  Socialist,  I'll  bet,"  whispered 
James.  "  They're  the  most  dangerous  customers  of 
the  lot." 

The  Clerk,  a  spruce  little  man  of  about  thirty-five, 
who  sat  just  below  the  judges,  opened  his  register  and 
read  out  the  name  of  the  first  appellant : 

"Joseph  Block." 

A  little  procession  started  from  the  far  end  of  the 
appellants'  benches.  The  leader  of  the  procession  was 
an  East-end  solicitor  with  a  short  brown  beard  and  an 
air  which  hovered  between  that  of  a  publican  and  a 
doctor.  He  carried  a  sheaf  of  papers  in  his  hand. 
Joseph  Block  followed  him.  He  had  a  big,  bald 
Semitic  head  rising  from  a  dirty  collar,  and  his  body 
was  encased  in  a  reddish-brown  lounge  suit.  His  feet 
were  rn  mauve  leather  button-boots,  and  he  wore  a 
ring  adorned  with  a  "  flashlight." 

The  father  of  Joseph  Block,  an  aged  person  bent 
double  with  rheumatism  and  much  stooping  over  old 
clothes,  brought  up  the  rear. 

An  extra  chair  was  brought  and  the  three  men — the 
two  culprits  and  their  advocate — sat  meekly  before  the 
judges.  Behind  the  Blocks  stood  two  young  Jewish 
women  in  black  velvet  with  highly-coloured  cheeks 
and  eyes  like  sloes.  An  old  woman  sat  immobile  by 
their  side.  She  watched,  but  her  eyes  never  moved  :  she 
was  thinking  perhaps  of  her  childhood's  days  in  Russia. 
Always  "Tribunals,"  evictions,  imprisonment,  perse- 
cution all  through  her  long  life ;  and  now — even  in 
England  ! 

The  Chairman  finished  reading  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Block  on  his  pink  form. 

"  So  you  carry  on  business  as  a  dealer  in  second-hand 
goods,  coals  and  vegetables  at — er — 14  Osney  Street, 
Whitechapel.    You  are  the  sole  support  of  an  aged 
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father  " — the  aged  father  put  up  a  quavering  lean  hand 
like  a  child  in  a  board  school — "a  mother,  and  two 
sisters.     Can't  your  sisters  carry  on  the  business  for 


you 


? 


"  No,  sir,"  said  Joseph  Block. 

It  was  the  cue  for  the  solicitor.  He  rose  by  the  side 
of  his  client  and  began  with  professional  suavity  to 
explain  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Blocks'  business. 
The  coal-handling  and  the  selling  of  the  vegetables 
entailed  getting  up  at  two  in  the  morning,  a  feat  which 
the  father  was  too  aged  to  perform.  Neither  could 
the  sisters  do  it.  A  certificate  from  Dr.  Cohn  was  read, 
testifying  to  his  having  treated  Rebecca  Block  for  a 
severe  abscess  on  the  left  leg.  Miriam  Block  was  un- 
fortunately known  to  the  police  as  a  prostitute.  The 
solicitor  made  a  slight  inclination  at  this  point,  a  kind 
of  obeisance  of  apology  to  the  Tribunes  for  mentioning 
anything  so  indelicate.  Behind  him  stood  Miriam  her- 
self, quite  unabashed  in  her  black  velvet  dress  and  her 
feathered  hat.  Her  broad  face  was  wreathed  in  smiles ; 
perhaps  she  was  thinking  of  Warsaw — after  all,  they 
were  crueller  there.  The  solicitor  concluded  his  strange 
story  of  these  "  poor  little  bugs  of  Jews  "  as  an  I.L.P-er 
next  to  Harold  described  them,  who  after  being  kicked 
half  across  Eastern  Europe  by  Holy  Russia  had  escaped 
to  London  with  little  but  their  own  vermin  twenty 
years  ago.  Since  then  they  had  established  them- 
selves in  some  Whitechapel  rat-hole,  and  kept  them- 
selves alive  by  selling  old  false  teeth  to  dentists,  and 
stolen  lumps  of  coal  and  rotten  vegetables  to  people 
poorer  than  themselves,  and  by  lending  sixpence  on 
Tuesday  for  sixpence-halfpenny  on  Friday  night.  Now 
after  twenty  years  it  was  all  to  begin  over  again.  Jo 
would  be  taken  for  a  soldier.  The  fat  of  Jo's  neck 
swelled  over  his  collar  and  the  sweat  gathered  on  his 
big  white  brow.     The  little  eyes  twitched. 

The  Chairman  glanced  critically  at  his  nails  which 
had  been  manicured  that  morning  and  asked,  as  if  it 
were  they  that  he  was  questioning  rather  than  Joseph 
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Block :  "  I  really  do  not  see  why  you  should  not  develop 
the,  er,  'general  dealing'  side  of  your  business  during 
war-time.  You  might  drop  the  coals  and  the  vegetables. 
Then  your  sister  and  your  parents  between  them  would 
be  able  to  manage  the  establishment  without  your 
help."  He  paused  for  a  moment,  consulted  his  col- 
leagues and  shook  his  head.  Then  all  the  Tribunes 
solemnly  shook  their  heads,  while  he  resumed.  "  No. 
I'm  afraid  we  can't  do  anything  for  you.  If  the  Germ- 
ans were  to  win  this  war,  you  know,  you  wouldn't 
have  any  business  at  all." 

The  Chairman  nodded  and  smiled  to  the  solicitor  as 
being  a  man  of  superior  education  who  would  appreciate 
his  wit. 

Suddenly  the  old  woman,  who  had  watched  the  pro- 
ceedings with  unflickering  eyes,  screamed  out  in  a 
voice  like  the  tearing  of  sheets  combined  with  the 
barking  of  dogs  :  "  But  we  'ad  lofelee  pizness  in 
Posen !  " 

Silence  fell  again.  The  procession  reformed,  headed 
this  time  by  Mr.  Block  senior,  and  Joseph  was  led  out 
to  join  the  British  Army. 

The  next  case  was  another  "  indispensable,"  Mr. 
Daniel  Watson,  a  retiring  bachelor  of  forty  with  a 
round  lump  the  size  of  an  egg  appearing  amid  his 
scanty  black  hairs.  He  was  the  only  male  left  in  the 
book-binding  department  of  Messrs.  Hanswell  and 
Co.,  the  others  being  females ;  a  thick-set  man  with  a 
dome-like  head  which  he  seemed  nervous  of  moving, 
as  though  it  might  fall  off.  Mr.  Hanswell  explained 
that  a  certain  process  in  book-binding  could  only  pos- 
sibly be  done  by  a  man,  as  females  did  not  possess  the 
necessary  physical  strength  for  it.  If  Mr.  Watson 
were  taken  his  old-established  business  would  have  to 
close,  he  himself  would  be  ruined  and  his  two  sons  and 
his  five  employees  at  the  front  would  have  nothing  to 
come  back  to. 

*'  Couldn't  you  send  out  your  book-binding  to  other 
firms  ?  "  the  white-bearded  Tribune  asked. 
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"  But  we  are  a  firm  as  other  firms  sends  out  to,"  Mr. 
Hanswell  explained  gloomily.  He  was  old  and  white, 
with  bleared  eyes,  and  a  small  white  moustache.  His 
face  was  seamed  with  deep  wrinkles. 

**  Now  I  hear  girls  are  very  good  at  book-binding," 
said  the  plump  Tribune  with  the  twisted  moustache, 
in  a  voice  half  cheery,  half  triumphant,  as  who  should 
say,  "Just  sec  how  helpful  I'm  being."  "  Have  you 
tried  girls  ?  " 

"  Girls  ?  "  Mr.  Hanswell  lifted  his  tired  head  and 
looked  helplessly  at  his  questioner.  "  Didn't  I  tell  yer  ?" 

"  I'm  afraid,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  have  this  man," 
remarked  the  Military  Representative. 

The  dapper  Clerk  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink  to  record 
the  verdict,  first  pulling  up  his  trousers  to  prevent 
them  bagging  at  the  knees;  and  Mr.  Daniel  Watson 
was  led  out  to  join  the  British  Army. 

Daniel  Watson  was  followed  by  John  Richards,  a 
Socialist  of  Harringay,  who  appeared  in  Court  sup- 
ported by  a  witness  with  whom  for  fourteen  years  he 
had  wrestled  in  argument  and  armed  with  a  for- 
midable collection  of  documentary  evidence  held 
together  in  a  patent  file.  The  proceedings  lasted  half 
an  hour,  during  which  time  Mr.  Richards  clearly  ex- 
pounded his  objections  to  taking  part  in  warfare, 
objections  based  on  the  teachings  of  Christ,  Tolstoi, 
and  other  emment  personages.  He  emphasized  the 
point  that  it  was  impossible  either  for  himself  or  for 
any  honest  man  to  make  a  distinction  between  the 
different  forms  of  military  service.  His  objection  was 
both  to  combatant  and  to  non-combatant  service.  He 
could  not  take  the  military  oath. 

His  friend  gave  evidence  that  Mr.  Richards  had  held 
his  views  ever  since  the  Boer  war,  and  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  expressing  them  in  the  columns  of  the 
labour  press,  at  debating  societies,  and  in  other  public 
places.  Mr.  Richards  evidently  impressed  the  Chair- 
man, who  listened  attentively  to  his  discourse.  At  the 
end  of  the  hearing  the  Tribunes  put  their  heads  to- 
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gether,  and  the  Chairman  announced  their  decision. 

"  We  consider  that  you  have  made  out  your  case, 
and  we  grant  you  exemption — of  course  only  from 
combatant  service." 

"  Oh,  of  course  /"  echoed  a  sarcastic  voice  from  the 
back  benches,  in  imitation  of  the  Chairman's  rather 
mincing  enunciation. 

The  gold-braided  flunkeys  and  the  little  Clerk 
of  military  age  craned  their  necks  and  frowned  at  the 
interrupter. 

Two  more  conscientious  objectors  followed  Mr. 
Richards.  One  was  a  red-haired  painter  who  said  he  was 
an  Anarchist  Communist,  that  the  British  Empire  had 
done  nothing  for  him  (an  outburst  of  clapping  in  the 
gallery  at  this  point  indicated  the  presence  of  Jessie 
Warburton),and  that  he  didn't  see  why  it  should  dispose 
of  his  life,  which  was  his  to  do  as  he  pleased  with. 
He  was  bundled  out  as  quickly  as  could  be,  but 
stopped  to  have  some  back-chat  with  the  Chairman 
before  leaving  the  table. 

A  narchist  Communist — "  What  I  want  to  know  is 
have  you  the  right  to  grant  me  absolute  exemption  ?  " 

Silence. 

Anarchist  Communist — "I  asked  you  a  question,  sir, 
just  now.     Perhaps  you  didn't  hear  me." 

Silence. 

Anarchist  Communist — "  Perhaps  you  didn't  hear  my 
question?" 

Silence. 

Anarchist  Communist — '*  Have  I  the  right  to  ask  you 
a  question  ?" 

Chairman — "  Next  case,  please." 

Anarchist  Communist — "  Have  I  the  .     .     ." 

Clerk—'*  Albert  Simmons  ! " 

Anarchist  Communist — "What  I  want  to  know  is 
have  you  the    .    .    .  have  I  the   .    .    ." 

Clerk — "  Leave  the  room  at  once,  will  you." 

Anarchid  Communist — "  No,  I  won't.  I  asked  the 
gentleman  a  civil  question.     It's  his  duty  to  answer 
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me.  This  is  the  Tribunal  they  all  swank  about  the 
justice  of.  They  don't  pretend  the  Local  Tribunals  even 
try  to  be  fair.     .     .     ." 

Chairman  (growing  pink) — "  What  is  it  you  want  ?" 

Anarchist  Communist — '*  Have  you,  or  have  you  not, 
the  right  to  give  absolute  exemption  to  conscientious 
objectors?" 

Chairman  (after  a  pause) — "  We  have  the  right." 

Anarchist  Communist — "Dead  for  want  of  exercise 
then  !  Like  the  intelligence  of  the  blokes  who  made 
the  Act.     I'm  off." 

(Exit  A.  C.) 

Mr.  Albert  Simmons  was  a  mild  young  evangelical, 
with  a  little  walrus  moustache,  a  sharp  nose  and 
powerful  rimless  eye-glasses.  He  was  supported  by 
an  elderly  solicitor  of  religious  aspect,  who  informed 
the  chairman  of  his  client's  ten  years'  work  as  con- 
ductor of  boys'  bible-classes,  of  his  aspirations  towards 
the  Ministry  and  of  his  steadfast  belief  in  the  teachings 
of  Christ  as  expressed  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Mr.  Simmons  hung  down  his  head  while  the  lawyer 
read  testimonials  from  various  divines  as  to  his  moral 
character,  his  influence  for  good,  his  strength  with 
boys ;  but  he  answered  the  various  questions  put  to 
him  by  the  Chairman  with  spirit  and  point — the 
unquenchable  tenacious  spirit  of  English  Non-con- 
formity.    He  was  passed  for  non-combatant  service. 

His  successor  was  a  rough  boy  of  twenty-three, 
Democracy  incarnate  and  untainted  by  views:  in 
appearance  a  young  god.  He  was  employed  in 
some  superior  position  in  a  warehouse,  where  his 
wages  were  thirty-five  shillings  a  week.  He  appealed 
on  the  ground  of  hardship.  His  father  was  over  sixty, 
rheumatic  and  unable  to  work,  his  mother  was  bed- 
ridden. For  the  past  four  years  he  had  kept  both 
parents  and  had  made  a  home  for  them.  They  lived 
in  one  of  the  County  Council  cottages  at  Deptford. 
He  was  very  fond  of  his  father  and  mother,  very  fond 
of  them  indeed,  he  might  say,  and  it  was  a  nice  home. 
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If  he  went  into  the  Army  the  home  would  be  broken 
up  and  his  people  would  have  to  accept  charity  or  go 
to  the  workhouse.  He  stood  up  simply  without  any- 
one to  help  him.  He  was  not  abashed  by  the  crowd 
of  strangers  nor  tongue-tied,  but  he  was  nervous  lest  he 
should  be  unable  to  make  the  gentlemen  at  the  table 
understand.  It  was  of  course  a  difficult  thing  to  make 
the  gentry  understand  the  fact  that  poor  people's  homes 
meant  anything  to  them,  and  that  having  to  accept 
charity,  for  people  whose  pride  it  had  always  been  to 
"  keep  themselves  respectable",  meant  a  great  deal  also. 

"  Haven't  you  any  relations  ? "  asked  the  Chairman. 

"  Only  my  brother's  wife.  My  brother's  dead  now, 
and  my  sister-in-law  she's  in  Canada  and  got  children 
of  her  own.     She  can't  help." 

"  But  if  your  sister-in-law  can't  help,  what  about 
your  brother's  wife  ?  "  asked  the  fat  Tribune.  "  Surely 
your  brother's  wife   .    .    .    ! " 

A  certain  feeling  of  helplessness  descended  on  every- 
one at  this  point,  even  on  the  Chairman.  He  pulled 
himself  together,  however,  and  explained  matters. 
The  white-bearded  Tribune,  specialist  in  good  works 
for  the  dependents  of  our  brave  lads,  took  up  the  ball. 

*'  But  if  you  go  into  the  Army  the  State  will  allow 
your  parents  weekly,  er — what  is  the  exact  amount, 
Captain  Johnson  ?" 

The  Military  Representative  removed  his  legs  resent- 
fully from  the  wooden  bench  which  supported  them, 
turned  over  a  number  of  papers  in  a  professional 
manner,  and  finally  remarked,  "  I'm  not  quite  sure  at 
the  moment.  .  .  " 

"  There  you  are,  sir,"  said  Democracy.  "  The 
gentleman's  not  quite  sure.  But  I'll  tell  you  one  thing 
as  I  am  sure  of,  and  it's  this.  There's  a  woman  in  our 
street,  whose  husband  joined  the  Army  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  and  she  'asn't  been  able  to  get  no  separa- 
tion allowance,  not  a  penny  piece,  for  the  past  seven 
months.  If  you  gentlemen  think  I'm  going  to  let 
my  father  and  mother  in  for  *  not-quite-sure's,'  I  can 
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only  tell  you  you  are  dead  wrong.  I'm  not  going  to  let 
my  parents  be  sent  to  the  Union.  The  Union  is  as 
bad  for  poor  people  as  keep  theirselves  respectable  as 
prison  is  for  the  rich.  This  'ere  conscription  may  send 
your  sons  to  the  war,  gentlemen,  but  it  doesn't  send  you 
and  your  ladies  to  gaol — no  more  shall  it  send  my 
father  and  mother  to  the  workhouse.    .    .    ." 

"  But,  my  good  young  man,"  said  the  charitable 
Tribune,  "  there  are  excellent  societies  which  exist  for 
nothing  else  but  to  give  help  in  cases  like  those  of  your 
parents,  that  is  supposing,  er,  the  Government  grant 
should  prove  insufficient,  or  be  delayed  for  any 
cause.     .     .     ." 

"  Charity  be  damned,"  said  young  Democracy.  "  My 
parents  haven't  lived  on  charity  yet,  nor  ever  shall  if 
I  can  help  it." 

**  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  make  the  best  of 
things,  like  everyone  else,"  said  the  Chairman. 
"  Thousands  of  people  are  in  exactly  the  same  posi- 
tion and  finding  things  are  not  so  bad  as  they  supposed. 
I  am  afraid  we  must  dismiss  your  case." 

'*  So  that's  what  Asquith's  pledge  to  "  only  sons  "  is 
worth!" 

The  boy,  by  his  simple  directness,  had  won  the 
attention  of  everyone  in  the  room,  and  there  was  an 
audible  gasp  of  distress  when  the  Chairman  announced 
the  decision. 

Harold's  cheeks  were  blazing,  his  heart  was  torn 
with  pity.  He  had  not  been  through  a  more  harrow- 
ing ordeal  even  in  France.  He  knew  too  well  to  what 
agony  these  poor  people  were  being  sentenced. 

The  boy  stood  looking  at  the  Chairman  in  a  dazed 
way  for  some  moments  after  James'  name  had  been 
called  out  by  the  Clerk,  and  finally  he  and  James  stood 
facing  one  another. 

"  Well,  I  wish  you  luck,  mate,"  he  said,  putting  out 
his  hand  which  James  gripped  warmly.  "  But  I  can't 
bear  to  listen  to  'em.  It  gives  me  the  sick.  What  in 
God's  name  do  they  know  about  it  ? " 
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He  walked  away  holding  his  cap,  his  handsome  rough 
face  contorted  with  pain,  tears  in  his  eyes. 

James  sat  down,  with  Harold  in  the  seat  by  his  side, 
and  the  Chairman  began  reading  his  statement.  He 
read  it  clearly,  giving  the  right  weight  and  value  to 
every  sentence,  but  all  the  time  his  voice  had  an  under- 
current of  disgusted  protest  which  was  by  no  means 
intended  to  escape  the  appellant's  notice. 

"  I  believe  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Man,  and  in  the 
sanctity  of  human  life  and  personality.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  warfare  in  the  present  age  is  ethically 
indefensible,  and  that  all  the  Governments  concerned 
in  the  present  war  are  guilty  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
I  deny  the  right  of  any  Government  to  force  a  man 
who  holds  these  beliefs  to  become  a  party  to  what,  for 
him,  would  undoubtedly  be  a  crime,  by  making  him 
undertake  military  service  whether  '  combatant '  or 
'non-combatant.'  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Evil  of 
War  can  possibly  be  ended  by  warfare.  War  can  only 
breed  fresh  wars,  conquests  only  prepare  the  way  for 
revenge.  I  do  not  believe  that  Prussian  Militarism 
can  be  *  crushed  '  by  the  triumph  of  the  Allies,  any 
more  than  I  believe  that  the  ideas  for  which  the  con- 
scientious objectors  stand  can  be  *  crushed  '  by  any 
action  however  drastic,  on  the  part  of  their  political 
opponents.    Ideas  are  impervious  to  physical  force.  .  ." 

During  the  statement,  which  was  long  and  took  a 
considerable  time  to  read  through,  Harold  sat  watch- 
ing his  friend's  strong  lean  face  which  seemed  to 
vibrate  with  a  nervous  tension  admirably  controlled. 
His  eyes  gleamed,  and  as  he  kept  them  fixed  on  the 
gentlemen  in  front  of  him  it  seemed  to  Harold  that 
James  was  like  some  king  of  old  time  snared  by  creatures 
who  were  scarcely  human,  and  disdaining  them.  It 
was  astonishing  to  think  that  such  a  scene  could  be 
enacted  in  a  so-called  enlightened  age !  Throughout 
history  the  wise  man  has  been  scorned  by  his  con- 
temporaries. Innumerable  readers  of  innumerable 
histories  have  suffered  in  their  hearts  to  think   that 
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these  things  should  have  been  so.  How  blind  were 
those  who  shed  the  blood  of  martyrs,  who  persecuted 
the  great  and  good,  who  stoned  the  prophets  !  What 
a  blessing  those  things  never  happened  now  !  The 
civilization  into  which  Harold  believed  himself  to  have 
been  born  seemed  to  be  crumbling  away  before  his  eyes. 
It  was  like  a  bubble  of  soap  ! 

Looking  round  for  a  moment  he  caught  the  intense 
gaze  of  Jessie  Warburton  staring  down  from  the  gallery 
at  James  and  at  his  judges.  It  seemed  to  Harold  that 
she  was  thinking  that  the  great,  even  if  they  must  be 
persecuted,  cannot  escape  being  loved.  Their  love  is 
not  sought  in  return.  The  little  favour  of  the  great 
man  is  cherished  in  the  lover's  heart,  and  if  he  show 
no  favour  at  all  it  is  happiness  enough  to  be  allowed 
to  see  him,  to  listen  to  his  voice.  All  that  the  lover's 
happiness  requires  is  that  the  King  shall  not  separate 
himself  from  those  who  would  serve  him.     .     .     . 

The  Chairman  came  to  an  end  of  the  statement 
and  folded  up  the  papers;  the  judges  examined  the 
appellant  over  the  tops  of  their  eyeglasses. 

James,  as  he  returned  their  gaze  with  interest,  looked 
like  a  hawk,  keenly  enjoying  life  and  preparing  to 
swoop  down  on  his  victim.  The  spectacle  presented 
by  the  Tribunes  trying  hard  to  understand  his  case, 
seemed  to  act  on  him  like  a  tonic.  Harold  was  half 
afraid  he  would  ruin  his  chances  by  letting  forth  a 
macaw-like  cackle  of  laughter  at  the  simulacra  in  front 
of  him. 

"  You  don't  tell  us  how  your  own  individual  con- 
science would  be  injured  by  defending  your  country," 
the  Chairman  said,  handing  out  his  stock  question  as  a 
schoolboy  declaims  a  piece  of  repetition. 

"  Shall  I  read  the  answer  over  again  ?"  James  asked. 

"  What  answer  ?  " 

"  The  answer  you  have  just  read." 

"  I  don't  see  that  that  was  any  answer." 

"If  it  wasn't,  I  don't  see  that  words  have  any 
meaning." 
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The  fat  Tribune  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  re- 
gard to  the  brother's  wife  here  inaugurated  a  discussion 
which  involved  a  good  deal  of  cross-talk  about  the 
teaching  of  Christ  on  the  subject  of  conscience  in 
which  James  (who  had  studied  the  subject)  clearly  had 
the  advantage. 

A  sense  of  the  futility,  of  the  grotesque  idiocy  of  the 
whole  scene  suddenly  overcame  Harold,  so  that  he  had 
to  put  his  face  in  his  hands  to  prevent  his  laughter 
from  being  visible.  Oh,  wasn't  there  anyone  in  the 
the  whole  country  with  one  fleeting  glimmer  of  a  sense 
of  humour  ?  Had  war  snuffed  every  good  thing  out  of 
English  life  ?  James  and  the  Tribunes  were  to  him — 
just  for  a  moment — a  thing  so  ridiculous,  so  exquisitely 
humorous  that  laughter  was  too  obvious  a  means  of 
expressing  it.  Some  distillation  of  laughter  was  neces- 
sary, the  long,  sweet  chuckle  in  the  mind  which  you 
get  from  reading  Max  Beerbohm  or  Anatole  France. 
He  would  have  given  anything  at  that  moment  for  a 
sympathetic  soul  who  could  just  have  "  seen  "  it.  The 
only  person  apparently  who  did  see  it  was  James  him- 
self, who  had  a  distinct  twinkle  in  his  eye  as,  encouraged 
by  his  confutation  of  his  opponent,  he  left  Christ  and 
quoted  the  words  of  one  famous  soldier  after  another ; 
from  Lord  Roberts  who  said  that  embedded  in  every 
man's  heart  is  the  human  conscience  which  is  imper- 
vious to  every  form  of  coercion  and  intimidation,  to 
Napoleon  (who,  as  James  added  sotto  voce,  was  "some" 
militarist)  who  had  observed  that  discipline  ended 
where  the  rights  of  the  human  conscience  began. 

The  Chairman  couldn't  stand  having  the  obiter  dicta 
of  famous  militarists  hurled  at  him,  so  he  asked  James 
to  call  any  witnesses  he  wished.  He  was  no  doubt 
curious  to  hear  what  Harold  would  say.  Harold  con- 
fined himself  to  describing  the  length  of  his  friendship 
for  James  and  the  fact  that  he  knew  James  to  be 
absolutely  sincere  and  a  man  of  integrity  and  high 
character.  His  present  views  were  consistent  with  what 
he  knew  of  his  friend,  and  he  was  sure  they  were  genuine. 
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He  gave  a  version  of  the  Stannington  episode  in  which 
James  had  roused  the  anger  of  the  Army  Side,  in  sup- 
port of  his  opinion.  Finally,  he  added  that  as  a  soldier 
he  considered  that  it  v^'ould  be  a  fatal  thing  for  men  of 
James'  high  character  but  subversive  opinions  to  be 
pitchforked  into  any  branch  of  the  Army,  as  they 
could  never  be  made  subservient  to  any  form  of  military 
discipline. 

The  Tribunes  made  a  gratifying  show  of  interest  in 
Harold's  discourse.  The  elegant  Clerk  laid  aside 
his  pen  and  listened  respectfully.  The  tall  Tribune 
with  the  white  beard  nodded  his  head,  the  fat  Tribune 
with  the  twisted  moustache  and  the  face  like  a  Japan- 
ese mask  blinked  and  smiled,  the  Chairman  put  the 
tips  of  his  manicured  fingers  together  and  surveyed 
them  beneficently.  The  fourth  Tribune,  the  one  with 
the  black  beard  and  the  green  eyes — the  renegade 
Socialist — slipped  away  from  his  place  and  did  not 
return. 

When  Harold  had  finished,  all  the  Tribunes  said 
"Thank  you,"  and  he  was  filled  with  elation  at  having, 
at  last,  done  something  for  his  friend.  It  seemed  as 
though  all  his  life  he  had  been  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  something  for  James  and  had  never 
had  one  before.  ...  He  thought  of  Peter,  of  the 
pain  it  had  caused  her  for  him  to  attend  and  give  this 
evidence.  It  hadn't  been  such  an  easy  thing — though 
James  would  never  know  that.  But  what  did  that 
matter,  if  the  effort  he  had  made  was  successful.   .    .    . 

The  Chairman  lifted  his  head  out  of  the  pattern 
made  by  himself  and  his  colleagues  and  addressed  James. 

"  We  are  sorry,  Mr.  Murdoch.  We  have  considered 
your  case  very  thoroughly  and  in  spite  of  the  evidence 
of  your  witness,  which  of  course  we  entirely  accept,  we 
must  put  you  to  combatant  service.  That  is  to  say, 
we  confirm  the  decision  of  your  Local  Tribunal." 

The  Tribunes  rose,  with  some  relief,  and  filed  slowly 
out  of  the  room  before  James'  amused  and  Harold's 
furious  eyes. 
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"Well,  we'd  better  go  and  have  luncheon,  too!" 
James  remarked. 

They  drove  through  the  pouring  rain  down  the 
Strand  to  the  "  Cock  "  and  found  one  of  the  mahogany 
pews  empty  in  the  room  upstairs. 

"  I  think  that  was  one  of  the  most  awful  mornings  I 
have  ever  spent,"  Harold  remarked.  "The  faces  of 
those  poor  devils  will  haunt  me  as  long  as  I  live,  and  as 
for  their  treatment  of  you,  they  ought  to  be  imprisoned 
for  it." 

"You  militarists,"  laughed  James,  "you  want  to 
imprison  everybody ! " 

"Those  fellows  have  an  Act,"  Harold  went  on, 
"  and  printed  instructions  to  guide  them,  all  of  which 
they  ignore.  And  the  way  they  patronised  that  boy 
and  bullied  those  poor  Jews  !  " 

"  Only  way  to  treat  Jews  !  "  said  James,  now  in  one 
of  his  impish  moods,  and  clearly  bent  on  chaffing 
Harold  into  control  of  his  emotions. 

"Possibly,"  said  Harold,  "but  not  in  public,  and 
when  carrying  out  an  order  to  be  impartial." 

The  shoulder  of  lamb  was  very  tender,  tribunal  or 
no  tribunal,  the  potatoes  were  crisp  on  the  plate,  the 
old  Burton  as  good  in  pewter  as  ever  it  was. 

"  Well,  damn  the  lot  of  them,"  said  James.  "  They 
can't  say  I  haven't  done  my  duty  by  them  !  I've 
nearly  killed  myself  making  statements  and  fencing 
with  their  silly  questions.  I  loathe  talking  about  the 
things  I  believe,  to  strangers.  .  .  .  But  I've  done 
it  and  been  insulted  for  my  pains.  Now  I'm  going 
back  to  Mount  Dore.  In  Ireland  we  haven't  any 
illusions  about  Great  Britain's  love  for  little  nations. 
But  our  minds  are  free  and  our  thoughts  go  wherever 
we  send  them,  even  if  we  are  outwardly  under  the 
conqueror's  heel.  It  will  be  good  to  breathe  an  air 
again  that  one  can  live  in.  This  country  stifles  one. 
Intellectually  it's  dying  of  asphyxiation.  The  poison 
gas  of  the  great  'ginger'  press  has  got  into  its  brain, 
and  the  machinery  can't  work.     Well,  thank  you  for 
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accompanying  me,  Harold.  Come  up  to  my  house  with 
your  wife  as  soon  as  you  can,  when  you  arrive  in  Dublin. 
And  if  you  want  to  begin  to  understand  something 
about  Ireland,  put  the  first  volume  of  Lecky  in  your 
suit-case.  No  Chief  Secretary  or  Viceroy  has  ever 
yet  been  guilty  of  such  a  fatal  indiscretion  !  " 

They  parted  in  Fleet  Street,  just  under  the  Law 
Courts  clock,  as  James  had  to  go  to  see  his  solicitor. 
Harold  went  home  through  the  rain  alone,  on  the  top 
of  an  omnibus,  his  heart  full  of  distress  and  rage. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

Harold  had  always  loved  travelling  before  the  war, 
and  hasty  excursions  into  foreign  lands  had  been  his 
favourite  form  of  holiday.  It  was  just  like  old  times 
to  be  setting  out  by  a  night  mail  train  with  the  pros- 
pect of  breakfasting  in  another  country.  The  thought 
of  revisiting  Mount  Dore  and  "The  Fortune,"  of 
seeing  those  aloof,  mysterious  Dublin  hills — still  vividly 
remembered  after  more  than  a  dozen  years — filled 
him  with  elation.  Dublin,  to  him,  was  a  dream  city 
enveloped  in  a  glamorous  haze.  The  whole  idea  of 
the  journey  did  much  to  improve  his  health,  and 
bring  him  out  of  the  state  of  lethargy  into  which  he 
had  fallen  after  recovering  from  his  wound,  a  lethargy 
from  which  only  some  strong  emotional  excitement, 
like  that  of  witnessing  the  proceedings  of  the  Central 
Tribunal,  had  been  able  to  rouse  him. 

When  he  had  reached  Lancaster  Gate,  after  parting 
from  James,  he  had  become  conscious  of  his  wife's 
hostility.  She  had  not  crudely  reproached  him,  but 
he  could  see  that  she  had  not  forgiven  him  for  keeping 
his  word  to  his  friend.  A  year  ago  this  would  have 
cast  him  into  the  lowest  depths  of  despair,  a  situation 
would  have  been  created  by  it  which  he  would  have 
found  intolerable,  he  would  have  twitched  about  the 
house  without  being  able  to  rest  until  he  had  achieved 
an  understanding  and  a  reconciliation.  But  if  Peter 
was  relying  on  the  same  thing  happening  now,  she 
was  doomed  to  disappointment.  She  no  longer  had 
the  power,  by  small  frigidities,  to  disturb  her  husband's 
peace  of  mind.  Something  had  swept  all  that  away. 
Harold  was  as  deeply  attached  to  her  as  ever,  but  it 
was  a   different   kind  of  attachment — more  tranquil 
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and  controlled.  He  now  ignored  the  difference  in  her 
manner,  until  there  were  times  when  she  began  to  feel 
that  he  had  never  even  noticed  what  she  was  suffering, 
how  deeply  he  had  hurt  her. 

A  couple  of  days  before  they  were  due  to  part,  she 
altered  her  plans,  for  some  reason  connected  with  the 
baby's  health,  and  decided  to  follow  him  to  Dublin 
after  Easter. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  stay  with  James  at  Mount  Dore 
now?"  she  remarked,  "You  won't  care  to  be  all 
alone  with  Aunt  Georgy  Stapledon  in  Fitzwilliam 
Square." 

"  Oh,  no.  ...  I  don't  expect  I  shall  go  to 
Mount  Dore,"  Harold  replied.  "It's  too  far  out.  I 
shall  probably  just  stay  at  the  Shelbourne  until  I  have 
to  go  to  the  Curragh.  But  come  over  as  soon  as  you 
think  baby  is  well  enough  to  travel,  Peter.  I  was 
so  looking  forward  to  our  few  days  in  Dublin,  my  dear. 
We  haven't  been  away  together  for  ages." 

Peter  gave  a  little  laugh,  and  looked  at  her  husband 
slily. 

"  Oh,  I'm  sure  you  won't  want  me,  Harold,  for  a 
week  at  least.  You'll  be  busy  learning  about  Celtic 
fringes,  taking  O'Growney's  '  First  Steps  in  Gaelic,' 
and  studying  Irish  problems  '  on  the  spot."  Then 
you'll  read  George  Moore's  books  in  bed,  and  go  out 
for  a  little  walk  to  try  to  find  Ely  Place !  /  know 
you." 

Harold  kissed  his  wife  and  said  he  wouldn't  be 
chaffed.  Most  of  his  time  would  probably  be  spent 
in  talking  miUtary  shop  with  his  brother  officers,  and 
it  wasn't  George  Moore  he  proposed  to  read,  but 
Lecky,  anyway. 

Peter  saw  him  off  at  Euston.  While  they  were  having 
dinner  at  the  station  hotel,  all  bitterness  against  him 
left  her,  and  she  reproached  herself  for  having  been 
so  small-minded,  so  stupidly  jealous.  She  did  not  now 
like  the  idea  of  his  going  to  Ireland  alone.  Tallaght's 
alarmist  hints  came   into   her   mind,   and   made   her 
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apprehensive.  Supposing  the  Irish  appointment  should 
not  prove  the  pleasant  holiday  which  Harold  had 
so  blithely  taken  it  to  mean !  She  grew  more  and 
more  lugubrious  as  the  time  approached  for  the  depar- 
ture of  the  mail,  and  not  even  Harold's  outburst  of 
boyish  excitement  could  scare  away  the  little  black 
dog  of  melancholy. 

"  Look  after  yourself,  my  dear ! "  she  said  as  the 
train  began  slowly  to  move.  "  I'll  join  you  on  Easter 
Tuesday — if  I  can." 

"  Pariir  c'cst  mourir  un  peu,"  she  sighed,  as  she 
turned  away  dejectedly.  "  Strong  lines,"  after  Gwen 
Formby's  model  didn't  suit  her  kind  of  woman.  She 
bitterly  regretted  the  line  she  had  taken  with  Harold 
about  James'  Tribunal,  but,  in  her  heart,  she  hated 
James  all  the  more  fiercely  for  the  fresh  trouble  which 
he  had  made  between  herself  and  her  husband.  .  .  . 

Harold  was  one  of  those  people  who,  given  tolerable 
comfort,  sufficient  money,  and  the  means  of  obtaining 
enough  to  eat  and  drink,  actually  enjoy  long  journeys. 
If  they  are  complicated  by  changes.  Custom  House 
inquisitions  and  other  horrors,  so  much  the  better  for 
them.  His  ejection  from  the  comfortable  carriage, 
at  Holyhead,  provoked  in  him  no  desire  to  utter  long 
curses.  On  the  contrary,  the  bustle  on  Holyhead 
Station  amused  him,  the  inspection  of  the  fine  black 
steamer  amused  him,  and  once  on  board  he  was 
perfectly  happy  in  comparing  its  size  and  accommoda- 
tion with  those  of  the  various  cross-channel  steamers 
on  which  he  had  travelled,  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 
Then,  with  the  ease  of  the  experienced  campaigner,  he 
slept  tranquilly  until  Howth  loomed  out  of  the  mist 
on  the  starboard,  and  on  the  larboard  the  hills  above 
Dalkey  and  Kingstown  faintly  outlined  themselves  in 
the  early  morning  greyness.  The  mail  route  is  not 
the  best  for  gaining  a  view  of  Dublin  from  the  sea. 
Those  who  visit  the  city  by  Kingstown  might  well 
never  realize  that  those  parts  of  her  which  starve  and 
suffer  and  keep  burning  the  ideal  of  liberty,  exist  at 
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all.  From  Westland  Row,  Merrion  Square  is  but  a 
stone's  throw,  and  Stephen's  Green  but  a  step  beyond 
that.  The  central  acres  of  polite  Dublin — the 
"Castle"  Dublin — lie  just  outside  the  station.  Toler- 
able prosperity  everywhere  meets  the  eye,  there  are 
picture  galleries  and  other  public  buildings,  the 
majority  of  the  front  doors  have  been  painted  within 
living  memory,  broken  windows  are  rarities,  and 
most  of  the  houses  are  inhabited.  Both  Stephen's 
Green  and  Merrion  Square  would  do  honour  to  any 
capital  in  Europe,  and  a  visitor  who  saw  these  places 
on  his  first  drive  from  the  station  to  his  hotel,  and 
who  subsequently  enlarged  his  knowledge  of  the  town 
by  a  morning  stroll  down  Grafton  Street  to  College 
Green,  returning  by  Kildare  Street,  and  by  an  after- 
noon call  on  friends  in  Ely  Place  or  Fitzwilliam 
Square,  would  acquire  a  different  notion  of  Dublin 
from  a  man  who  approached  it  by  the  North  Wall. 
There  was  nothing,  therefore,  to  disturb  Harold's 
happiness  on  this  most  perfect  of  spring  mornings. 
The  crooning  peasant  voice  of  the  cabby,  with  its 
unexpected,  pathetic  falls  (that  famous  croon  so  widely 
popularized  by  the  Abbey  Theatre)  charmed  him  into 
paying  twice  the  proper  fare,  and  he  arrived  at  the 
Shelbourne  with  eyes  shining,  his  heart  singing  like 
a  boy's. 

He  breakfasted  with  some  brother  officers,  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  made  on  the  boat.  One  of  them, 
a  pink-faced  ingenuous  youth  named  Dick  Hazleton — 
a  perfect  example  of  the  English  professional-soldier 
type — remarked  that  there  was  bound  to  be  a  shindy 
in  Dublin  before  long.  Those  volunteer-fellows  meant 
business,  and  he  for  one  couldn't  see  why  the  hell 
the  Castle  hadn't  disarmed  them  long  ago.  Being 
potted  at  by  snipers  from  all  sides  at  once  was  no 
bloody  joke.  It  was  all  very  well  for  the  Castle  people 
to  let  things  rip,  and  then  turn  on  the  wretched  Thomas 
Atkins  to  clean  up  a  mess  they  couldn't  fix  themselves, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  saddle  them  with  all  the  blame. 
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"  You'll  see,"  said  Dick,  "  if  there  is  a  shindy,  we 
shall  get  everyone  on  top  of  us.  The  Celtic-fringers 
will  consider  it  an  act  of  piety  to  vomit  on  our  dead, 
and  the  Government  will  hint  that  in  letting  off  our  pop- 
guns we  exceeded  our  duties — and  so  on.  I  knew  a 
feller  who  was  called  out  in  South  Wales  five  years 
ago  during  a  strike,  and  it  fed  him  up  for  life." 

Hazelton's  cheerful  forebodings  caused  considerable 
amusement,  and  put  everyone  in  good  temper.  The 
conversation  passed  to  race-meetings,  to  life  at  the 
Curragh,  and  to  ordinary  regimental  gossip.  Outside, 
the  trees  in  Stephen's  Green  putting  forth  their  new 
leaves,  seemed  to  thrill  with  a  kind  of  ecstacy  in  the 
clear  April  sunlight.  The  world  had  wakened  from 
its  sleep,  gay  and  refreshed,  and  it  was  good  to  be 
alive. 

After  breakfast,  the  fancy  took  Harold  to  explore 
some  of  the  parts  of  Dublin  with  which  he  was  unfa- 
miliar, to  see  if  he  could  see  any  signs  of  the  '*  shindy  " 
to  which  Hazleton  had  referred.  He  walked  over  to 
the  north  side,  past  the  Post  Office.  O'Connell  Street 
looked  dull  and  commonplace,  and  he  thought  it  was 
a  street  with  singularly  little  character.  He  walked  up 
past  the  Rotunda  to  Findlater's  Church,  then  turned 
down  Denmark  Street  into  Mountjoy  Square.  Here 
the  magnificent  houses,  with  their  handsome  iron 
grilles  and  fine  doorways  excited  his  connoisseur's 
interest,  and  he  amused  himself  by  going  over  one  of 
them  which  was  to  let.  Such  inlaid  marble  chimney- 
pieces,  such  beautifully  decorated  ceilings,  such  splen- 
did saloons  he  did  not  remember  to  have  seen  before 
in  any  town  house  of  the  period.  But  the  place  was  in 
an  appalling  state  of  disrepair.  The  stables  at  the 
back,  seen  through  the  tall  windows  of  the  diningroom, 
were  little  more  than  ruins  ;  and  a  whole  family  of  poor 
people — probably  relatives  of  the  caretaker — had 
squatted  in  the  best  bedroom.  He  looked  into  it  and 
got  a  hurried  impression  of  rusty  iron  bedsteads,  old 
clothes,  babies  and  fried  fish.     The  houses  next  to  this 
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one  were  obviously  tenements,  for  the  doorsteps  swarmed 
with  half-clothed  children.  From  the  south  side  of 
the  square  started  a  wide  street  leading  straight  down 
to  the  Custom  House,  and  Harold  turned  into  it  on 
his  way  back  to  his  hotel.  It  was  a  street  of  splendid 
houses,  with  magnificent  rooms,  and  handsome,  dig- 
nified front  doors.  But  the  windows  were  cracked  and 
the  doors — mostly  half-open — gave  glimpses  of  cavern- 
ous interiors,  indescribably  squalid  and  terrible.  The 
doorsteps  were  thick  with  ragged  urchins  who,  if  half- 
starved,  seemed  possessed  of  an  inexhaustible  vitality. 
They  darted  about,  sang,  played  games,  or  fought. 
The  little  girls  held  themselves  like  princesses  and 
many  of  them  were  extraordinarily  graceful  and  pretty 
under  their  dirt.  Their  mothers  sat  about  on  the 
pavement,  leaning  their  backs  against  the  rails  of  the 
areas  and  nursing  the  infants  in  arms.  Every  now  and 
then  Harold  passed  a  drunken  woman,  torrentially 
eloquent,  rolling  out  of  a  bar.  One  of  them  swore  at 
him  and  called  him  a  "dirty  khaki  cut-throat."  In  spite 
of  all  he  had  heard  he  was  quite  surprised  at  this.  So 
the  military  really  were  unpopular.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  street,  facing  the  beautiful  Custom  House,  he  found 
Liberty  Hall,  which  he  remembered  had  been  Jim 
Larkin's  stronghold  in  the  days  of  the  great  strike. 
It  was  a  curious,  ramshackle  building  of  pink  stucco, 
and  presented  an  appearance  of  great  animation.  There 
was  a  constant  coming  and  going  through  its  main 
door,  while  groups  of  workmen  stood  about  talking  on 
the  pavement  outside.  Harold  noticed  that  they  glared 
at  him  with  hostile  eyes,  as  he  walked  past  them. 

On  the  whole,  he  was  glad  to  get  across  the  river 
back  into  "  civilization,"  but  his  walk  had  been  instruc- 
tive. He  had  seen  evidences  of  a  poverty  more 
horrifying  than  anything  of  which  the  poorest  English 
town  has  ever  dreamed.  And  he  had  discovered  that 
what  he  had  heard  about  the  unpopularity  of  khaki  in 
the  Irish  capital,  was,  to  say  the  least,  not  all  nonsense. 

In  the  afternoon,  after  luncheon,  Harold  set  off  by 
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the  tram  to  Rathfarnham,  where  the  walk  began  to 
Mount  Dore.  He  had  been  dreaming  of  this  moment 
for  days,  and  his  head  was  full  of  memories  of  his  first 
visit  to  Dublin,  the  first  important  event  in  his  life.  It 
had  been  Easter-time  then,  but  the  weather  had  not 
been  so  perfect  as  it  was  now.  It  had  been  colder  and 
greyer — more  mysterious — and  the  mountains  had  been 
more  frowning  when  he  had  first  set  eyes  on  them. 
From  Harold's  Cross  onwards,  he  had  them  before  him, 
rising  pearl-grey  into  the  clear  sky,  misty  in  the  middle 
distance  but  with  their  outlines  sharply  touched  in 
against  the  horizon.  All  the  way  from  Rathfarnham, 
past  the  remembered  line  of  whitewashed  cabins  which 
constitutes  the  hamlet  of  Ballyboden  and  between  the 
stone  walls  of  the  demesnes,  Harold's  excitement  in- 
creased. The  road  began  to  grow  steeper;  Air  Hill 
was  passed  (the  point  at  which  they  always  used  to  get 
off  and  begin  to  push  their  bicycles) ;  the  Hell  Fire 
Club  appeared  for  an  instant  high  on  its  green  knoll, 
at  a  bend  in  the  road.  Another  half-mile  along  the 
highway,  then  a  few  hundred  yards  down  a  deep  lane, 
and  the  enclosing  stone  walls  of  the  Mount  Dore  estate 
came  into  view.  The  spot  where  the  wall  was  scaleable 
(saving  the  walk  round  through  the  gates  and  up  the 
drive)  was  just  as  he  remembered  it.  He  climbed  over, 
jumped  into  James'  grounds  and  hurried,  laughing  to 
himself,  up  the  sloping  hillside  till  the  long,  yellow 
house  with  its  grey  stone  portico  and  heavy  granite 
steps  came  into  view.  James  was  sitting  on  the  steps 
of  his  house  on  two  great  red  cushions,  and  before  him 
on  the  gravel  swarms  of  pigeons — grey  pigeons,  brown 
pigeons,  white  pigeons — strutted,  dipped  their  heads, 
cooed,  gurgled  and  preened  themselves.  James  waved 
his  hand  when  he  saw  Harold,  smiled  at  him  and 
put  one  of  the  red  cushions  for  him  to  sit  on.  In 
front  of  them  the  great  vista  of  Dublin  Bay  lay  out- 
stretched. The  indistinguishable  grey  city  lay  in  the 
plain,  reaching  over  towards  Howth  and  putting  out 
one  long  finger  into  the  sea,  on  the  end  of  which  stood 
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that  tall  chimney,  emitting  jets  of  black  smoke,  which 
is  the  blemish  on  every  possible  view  of  Dublin  Bay. 
Nowhere  can  it  be  escaped,  that  sea-girt  chimney. 
The  Hill  of  Howth  lay  lazily,  like  some  couchant 
animal,  paws  outstretched,  islanded  in  the  bright  sea. 
Ireland's  Eye  and  distant  Lambay  could  be  observed 
over  its  shoulder.  On  the  near  side  of  the  bay  the 
granite  breakwater  of  Kingstown  Harbour  was  sharply 
outlined,  and  the  small  black  shape  of  the  mail  steamer 
could  be  seen  lying  at  her  moorings  with  her  two 
sharply-raked  black  funnels.  The  white  tower  of  a 
church  at  Dalkey  shone  dazzling  in  the  sunlight. 
Then,  slewing  round,  the  eye  lost  itself  among  the 
peaks  and  valleys  of  the  hills  till  finally  it  reached  the 
deep  green  glen  which  lay  between  Mount  Dore  and 
the  Three  Rock  Mountain.  The  rich,  dark  greens, 
contrasted  with  deepest  black  on  the  slopes  of  Three 
Rock,  seemed  to  epitomise  Harold's  memories  of  the 
Dublin  hills.  Those  more  than  earthly  greens,  were 
they  to  be  seen  anywhere  outside  Ireland  ?  The  aspect 
of  hills  and  the  sea  is  proverbially  changeable,  but  these 
hills  were  never  alike  for  two  hours  together.  They 
seemed  to  be  alive,  to  change  their  expressions  with 
the  rapidity  of  gigantic  living  things,  to  have  moods 
like  women,  and  days  of  frowning  wrath  like  gods 
neglected  and  resentful. 

"  My  hat,  it's  good  to  see  the  place  again,  James," 
Harold  remarked  when  he  had  drunk  in  the  view.  "  I 
haven't  forgotten  a  single  stick  or  stone  of  it.  Do  let's 
walk  across  and  look  at  '  The  Fortune  ! '  " 

Denis,  James'  man,  whom  Harold  remembered  from 
his  boyhood's  visit,  appeared  from  the  back  of  the 
house  in  answer  to  his  master's  clapping  of  hands, 
and  consented  as  it  seemed  with  a  delightful  courtesy 
to  bring  the  whiskey  and  a  syphon.  There  was  none 
of  the  offensive  servility  of  English  servants,  who 
come  cringing  to  their  masters  their  mouths  slimy 
with  spiteful  kitchen  gossip,  about  Denis.  He  was 
about  six  foot  two  in  height,  and  held  his  head  up. 
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He  had  the  nice  servant's  knack  of  allying  himself 
with  his  master's  hospitality. 

After  they  had  finished  their  drinks,  James  and 
Harold  walked  down  the  grass-grown  road  which 
led  from  Mount  Dore  into  the  lovely  wilderness 
of  the  "  Fortune "  demesne.  The  great  wrought- 
iron  gates  of  the  park  were  as  dilapidated  as  ever, 
the  drive  which  swept  round  between  the  rows 
of  elms  till  it  led  up  a  straight  majestic  avenue  to  the 
ruined  mansion,  was  now  so  overgrown  with  weeds  as 
to  be  hardly  traceable.  The  "  Fortune  "  stood  there 
in  its  green  vale-head,  a  semicircle  of  tree-covered  hills 
rising  at  the  back  of  it,  a  stream  tinkling  with  the 
music  of  fairies'  dinner-bells  down  by  its  side.  Ferns  grew 
among  the  fallen  masonry,  and  the  empty  windows  of 
its  great  fa9ade  made  the  house  look  like  some  carcase 
from  which  the  flesh  is  only  just  beginning  to  rot. 
But  everywhere  nature  had  softened  the  ugliness  of 
decay  into  a  pathetic  kind  of  beauty.  No  doubt  the 
soul  of  the  poor  heiress  who  had  brought  this  lovely 
place  to  the  broken-down  buck  who  had  loathed  it, 
still  haunted  the  house  in  which  her  husband  had 
expired  through  chagrin.  The  value  she  had  placed 
on  it,  poor  Georgiana,  had  been  the  right  one  after 
all.  Well,  now  her  ghost  had  resumed  possession  of 
the  property  and  would  never  again  bestow  it  on 
another.     .     .     . 

In  the  valley  the  silence  was  absolute.  The  ruined 
house  stood  without  a  word,  flanked  by  its  great  ruined 
stables,  where  no  horse  champed  and  no  dog  barked. 
The  immortals  are  noiseless  tenants. 

"  There  are  two  little  rooms  at  the  back  of  the  house 
still  intact,"  James  remarked.  "  I  don't  think  you  saw 
them  when  you  were  here  before.     .     .     ." 

James  led  the  way  through  the  big  entrance  arch, 
half  choked  with  earth  and  stones,  and  picked  his  steps 
among  the  debris  which  covered  what  had  once  been 
the  hall.  The  ceilings  of  the  room  on  either  side  had 
fallen  down  at  the  time  of  the  great  fire.     Every  now 
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and  then  a  strip  of  beautifully  designed  moulding,  still 
preserved,  indicated  the  glories  of  decoration  that  were 
now  no  more.  At  the  end  of  the  hall  a  shallow  flight 
of  steps  led  down  to  some  rooms  on  a  lower  level. 
These  steps  were  half  filled  by  an  enormous  block  of 
stone  which  had  fallen  through  the  roof  from  the 
top  of  the  house.  But  James  climbed  over  this 
obstacle  and  opened  a  wooden  door  (almost  the  only 
one  of  the  original  doors  which  had  escaped  the 
flames)  which  led  into  a  long  low  room  still  wonderfully 
preserved.  Through  the  three  tall  windows  from  which 
the  glass  had  long  since  fallen,  shoots  of  ivy  and  long 
trails  of  creeping  jenny  and  periwinkle  crept  in 
nervously  as  if  ashamed  of  their  intrusion.  The 
ceiling  of  the  room  was  a  miracle  of  grace — wreathed 
flowers  in  plaster  of  a  lightness  that  seemed  fairy-like 
— and  the  perfection  of  the  little  marble  chimney- 
piece  showed  that  the  room,  though  small,  was  one 
which  had  been  much  loved  by  the  owners  of  the 
house. 

"  I  think  this  must  have  been  my  great-grand- 
mother's boudoir,"  James  remarked.  "  The  view  of 
the  hills  is  superb,  isn't  it  ?  And  just  underneath  the 
window  there  was  probably  at  one  time  a  formal 
garden,  or  perhaps  an  herb  garden.  The  room  leading 
out  of  this  may  have  been  some  kind  of  housekeeping 
room  or  still-room.  It  has  great  cupboards."  He 
opened  a  door  in  the  wall  at  one  end  of  the  room  and 
led  the  way  into  another  chamber  of  about  the  same 
size,  but  less  ornately  decorated,  with  cupboards  let 
into  the  walls. 

"  It's  funny  that  only  these  two  rooms  should  have 
been  preserved  out  of  the  whole  huge  house.  Perhaps 
great-grandmamma  is  still  in  occupation !  I'm  sure 
she  must  have  passed  the  greater  part  of  her  life  in 
these  two  rooms.  Can't  you  feel  her  personality  as 
you  stand  here  ?     I  can.     She'll  appear  in  a  minute." 

Harold  looked  at  James  apprehensively  and  began 
\o  tremble.     He  was  convinced  that  a  vague  form  ii) 
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an  Empire  frock  and  ringlets  would  slowly  begin  to 
outline  itself  in  the  clear  air  !  But  James  was  not 
waiting  to  see  ghosts ;  he  vaulted  over  the  stone 
window-sill,  alighting  in  the  soft  grass  outside.  Harold 
followed  him,  and  they  walked  up  the  hillside  through 
the  trees  till  they  came  to  a  spot  where  they  could 
look  down  into  the  roofless  house.  There  were  traces 
of  a  formal  path,  and  a  stone  gazebo,  filled  inside  with 
stinging  nettles,  testified  forlornly  that  in  the  great 
days  this  spot  had  been  a  favourite  one  from  which  to 
admire  the  prospect. 

'*  Unluckily  for  great-grandfather  he  was  too  old  and 
tired  for  prospects,"  James  observed.  "  It  was  realiza- 
tions he  wanted.  Oh,  the  fool !  Why  couldn't  he 
have  looked  at  what  the  gods  gave  him  before  reject- 
ing it?" 

They  walked  back  to  Mount  Dore  in  time  for 
luncheon  without  talking  much,  and  Harold  thought 
he  had  not  spent  such  a  happy  time  since  the  war 
broke  out.  Was  there  such  clean  air  anywhere  as  on 
the  Dublin  hills  ?  It  was  good,  it  was  good  to  have 
survived,  if  only  for  these  moments  ! 

"  Why  not  stay  over  the  week-end  ?  "  James  remarked. 
"  If  the  weather  keeps  fine  it  will  be  much  nicer  here 
than  in  Dublin." 

Harold  accepted  gladly,  but  said  that  he  would  have 
to  go  back  early  on  Monday  in  order  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  Peter's  arrival  on  Tuesday  morning.  Denis 
was  despatched  to  the  Shelbourne  to  fetch  his  luggage ; 
and  he  was  installed  in  the  room  which  he  had  occupied 
on  his  first  visit. 

James,  during  these  few  peaceful  days,  was  in  a  mood 
which  Harold,  for  all  that  he  had  known  him  so  long, 
could  neither  account  for  nor  recognise.  He  seemed 
tranquil  and  abstracted,  as  though  the  every-day  world 
had  for  the  time  being  almost  faded  away.  He  had 
behind  him  the  mystery  of  the  hills,  and  in  front 
limitless  sky  and  sea,  and  he  was  occupied  in  living 
his  own  life  here,  had  retired  completely  into  himself. 
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with  only  his  pigeons  and  his  cats  and  dogs  (he  had 
four  cats,  two  wirehaired  terriers,  a  borzoi  and  a 
Newfoundlander)  for  relaxation,  whenever  he  needed 
companionship.  For  Harold's  benefit  he  returned  to 
earth  to  some  extent,  but  it  was  not  the  James  of 
fierce  political  convictions  or  the  James  who  had  just 
passed  through  the  ordeal  of  the  Military  Tribunals. 
He  never  mentioned  these  subjects  (to  Harold's  great 
relief),  nor  the  war,  nor  any  problem  of  the  moment. 
The  behaviour  of  the  pigeons,  their  wooing  and  their 
mating,  if  less  important,  were  matters  of  greater 
interest.  Harold  was  only  too  glad  not  to  worry  his 
almost  bursting  head  for  two  or  three  days.  It  was  a 
complete  rest,  such  as  throughout  the  past  twelve 
months  he  had  never  had  except  at  Stretton.  The 
sun  poured  down  on  him,  but  brought  to  his  brain  no 
thoughts  at  all — only  an  utter  sense  of  well-being  and 
of  peace.  He  did  not  think  about  Peter  or  his 
little  son — nor,  just  for  those  days,  did  he  miss  them. 
He  was  detached  from  everything  that  usually  bound 
him  ;  every  fetter,  for  the  moment,  had  been  loosened. 
He  was  himself  and  had  resumed  all  those  parts  of 
himself  which  he  was  accustomed  to  lend  to  his  wife 
and  to  his  friends.  He  was  once  again  an  individual, 
not  dissipated  but  collected  and  compact,  living  inten- 
sely through  his  physical  sensations.  The  hours 
formed  an  interval  of  happiness,  in  a  life  which  had 
not  been  untroubled,  that  was  like  a  sleep  after  a 
tiring  journey.  Monday  morning  with  its  sense  of 
impending  duties,  its  preoccupations  with  professional 
cares  (he  was  to  join  at  the  Curragh  on  the  following 
day),  seemed  to  come  all  too  quickly. 

As  he  said  good-bye  to  James  before  getting  on  to 
the  car,  where  his  suit-case  had  already  preceded  him 
and  Denis  sat  waiting  to  drive  him  into  Dublin,  James 
remarked,  "  If  you  find  yourself  let  in  for  trouble,  be 
sure  you  don't  volunteer  or  do  anything  absurd.  They 
can't  make  you,  until  you've  joined  and  reported  your- 
self.    .     .     ," 
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Harold  wondered  why  his  friend  had  made  this 
remark  as  Denis  drove  him  at  break-neck  speed 
down  the  road ;  and  he  wondered  still  more  when 
Denis  leant  across  to  him  and  said,  "  Dublin  is  no 
place  for  your  honour  to-day.  Will  I  drive  down 
into  Kingstown  now  ?" 

"  Why  Kingstown  ?" 

"  Well,  'tis  a  safer  spot  for  your  honour  than 
Dublin." 

It  was  nearly  one  o'clock,  and  Harold  was  hungry 
and  wanted  his  luncheon.  He  remarked  on  this  to 
Denis,  and  said  "it  would  be  all  right."  As  they  came 
through  Harold's  Cross,  however,  he  noticed  that  the 
people  seemed  very  excited,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
Harold's  Cross  Road,  the  bridge  over  the  Canal  was 
guarded  by  soldiers. 

"  There's  been  a  sort  of  a  riot  broke  out.  Sir.  Kind'er 
rebellion  or  somethink.  We've  to  'old  this  bridge  and 
question  everyone  as  comes  through,"  explained  one  of 
the  sentries. 

At  that  moment  Dick  Hazleton  came  running  up,  to 
Harold's  great  relief. 

"Just  going  to  the  barracks  to  report  to  the  O.C," 
he  gasped.  "The  Sinn  Feiners  have  revolted  and 
seized  the  Post  Office.  They're  attacking  the  Castle. 
Nearly  everyone  is  at  the  Fairyhouse  races,  and  as  the 
D.M.P's.  are  unarmed,  they  can  do  what  they  damned 
well  please  for  twenty-four  hours.  You'll  be  wanted 
pretty  badly,  I  expect.     .     .     ." 

Then  (heedless  of  James'  warning)  Harold  remarked, 
"  Oh,  of  course  I'll  come,  too.  I  was  to  report  at  the 
Curragh  to-morrow  in  any  case." 

Hazleton  jumped  up  by  his  side  and  Denis  drove 
them  both  into  the  barracks. 
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Beginning  with  the  moment  of  his  meeting  with 
Hazleton,  there  started  for  Harold  a  veritable  inferno 
of  excitement.  No  one  knew  what  was  happening. 
Inside  the  barracks  the  Commandant  was  continuously 
at  the  telephone  trying  to  establish  communication 
with  the  other  military  centres,  to  glean  information 
and  co-ordinate  plans.  The  wildest  rumours  were 
brought  in  one  after  another  by  excited  men,  each 
with  a  story  of  personal  experiences  which  lost 
nothing  in  the  telling.  Nearly  everyone  agreed  that 
there  were  at  least  50,000  of  the  rebels.  They  were 
everywhere,  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  hundreds  of 
soldiers  in  uniform  had  been  sniped  by  them  already. 
All  the  officers  staying  at  the  Imperial  and  at  the 
Metropole  had  been  murdered  in  cold  blood,  so  one 
individual  announced.  Another  visionary  had  seen 
the  rebels  hauling  a  machine-gun  into  position  on  the 
top  of  Nelson's  pillar;  a  third  had  heard  "  for  a  fact" 
that  the  Castle  had  been  captured,  together  with  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  all  the  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment. German  forces  had  landed  in  Kerry  and  were 
marching  on  Dublin ;  the  German  Fleet  was  cruising 
in  St.  George's  Channel ;  all  telephones  and  cables 
betweeen  Ireland  and  England  had  been  cut;  within 
a  couple  of  days  every  man  in  khaki  found  in  Dublin 
would  be  massacred.     .     .     . 

"  Oh,  rot — shut  up,"  said  Hazleton  after  listening 
to  information  of  this  kind.  "  It's  impossible  to  get 
anything  of  any  value  out  of  these  fellows,"  he 
remarked,  turning  to  Firbank.  "  They  don't  do  it  on 
purpose,  but  Irishmen  have  to  talk  in  torrents,  they 
can't  help  it." 

Meanwhile  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of 
3H 
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Dublin  were  going  about  their  business  as  if  nothing 
had  happened,  not  knowing,  indeed,  that  anything  had 
happened.  Numbers  of  officers  stationed  in  Dublin 
were  at  Fairyhouse  Races  where  the  Maiden  Plate 
and  the  Irish  Grand  National  had  attracted  the  usual 
big  crowds. 

"  Well,  they've  got  things  pretty  well  their  own  way 
to-day,"  Hazleton  remarked.  "  I  don't  suppose  there 
are  more  than  2,000  troops  in  Dublin,  all  told,  at  the 
moment,  and  the  D.M.P's  can  do  nothing.  Three  were 
shot  this  morning,  so  they're  being  taken  off.  It's  a 
wonder  the  rebels  haven't  shot  hundreds  of  them. 
They  can't  be  such  blackguards  after  all." 

Harold's  first  duties  took  him  to  Kingsbridge 
Railway  Station,  which  he  had  to  reach  by  strategy. 
Here,  on  the  arrival  of  troops  from  the  Curragh,  the 
first  business  was  to  get  into  touch  with  the  Castle, 
and  thence  to  establish  communication  with  Trinity 
College,  which  was  being  held  by  the  O.T.C.  This 
operation  drove  a  wedge  between  the  rebel  forces,  and 
the  next  task  was  to  surround  them,  by  establishing 
a  cordon  from  Kingsbridge  round  the  North  Circular 
Road  to  Amiens  Street  Station,  and  thence  across  Butt 
Bridge  to  Trinity. 

.  Gradually  the  situation  grew  more  distinct,  it  became 
clearer  which  were  the  rebel  strongholds.  Besides  the 
two  main  positions  at  the  G. P.O.  and  the  Four  Courts, 
there  \\ere  rebel  forts  at  Jacob's  Biscuit  Factory,  the 
City  hall,  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Stephen's  Green, 
and  in  Lower  Mount  Street.  (In  Mount  Street  the 
Sinn  Feiners  held  the  position,  subsequently  known  as 
the  "  Dublin  Dardanelles,"  from  the  losses  they  were 
able  to  inflict  on  the  raw  English  troops  newly 
landed,  who  advanced  guilelessly  along  the  main  road 
from  Kingstown.)  But  the  mobility  of  the  Sinn 
Feiners  was  the  most  amazing  thing  about  them.  They 
seemed  to  be  everywhere,  racing  along  the  roofs, 
firing  now  in  one  spot,  now  in  another,  and  a  single 
sniper  was  able  to  behave  a;;  if  he  were  a  whole  platoon, 
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For  four  days  and  nights  Harold  did  not  get  a 
chance  of  taking  off  his  clothes,  and  had  hardly  any 
sleep.  In  his  brief  military  life,  full  as  it  had  been  of 
the  horror  and  squalor  of  war,  he  had  never  yet  seen 
anything  so  harrassing  and  so  uncomfortable  as  this. 
The  task  of  leading  untrained  troops  along  streets 
where  the  houses  on  either  side  might  be  full  of 
ambushed  rebels  was  anything  but  pleasant.  The 
troops,  poor  fellows,  were  in  an  unlovely  condition  of 
nerves,  and  it  was  difficult  to  keep  them  in  hand. 
Their  firing  was  extremely  wild,  and  there  were 
ghastly  "  accidents  "  impossible  to  prevent.  Some  of 
the  actions  of  the  troops,  which  came  within  Harold's 
knowledge,  sickened  him  more  than  ever  of  war ;  and 
the  culprits  were  not  always  among  the  rank  and 
file.  There  were  stories  of  prisoners  "  executed " 
without  trial,  and  for  no  apparent  reason  save  sheer 
vindictiveness.     .     .     . 

None  of  the  Tommies  seemed  to  have  the  faintest 
notion  who  the  rebels  were,  or  why  they  had  rebelled. 
"  Oo  are  these  Syn  Fynes  ?  "  he  heard  one  of  his  men, 
a  cheery  cockney  sergeant  of  some  forty-five  summers, 
ask  a  companion.  "  Are  they  a  Benefit  Society,  or  a 
religious  seek  ? "  The  answer  to  the  question  was 
not  forthcoming.     .     .     . 

During  these  hectic  days  and  nights,  when  the  sky 
seemed  to  be  roaring  with  flames,  and  the  air  was 
filled  with  the  rattle  of  machine-guns  and  rifles ;  when 
constant  fighting  was  going  on  in  the  confused  net- 
works of  mean  streets  which  had  to  be  occupied  in 
order  to  surround  the  rebels,  Harold  hardly  had  any 
time  to  worry  about  his  wife  and  son.  But  when 
there  did  come  a  lull,  he  contrived  to  get  a  message 
sent  to  Fitzwilliam  Square.  The  reply  that  Peter  and  the 
baby  had  arrived  and  were  well  increased  his  anxieties 
but  luckily  they  were  not  in  one  of  the  danger  zones. 

On  the  night  of  Thursday  in  Easter  week,  when 
the  great  fires  were  raging  in  the  O'Connell  Street 
district,  Harold  was  in  command  of  one  of  the  southern 
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sections  of  the  cordon,  not  far  from  Boland's  Mill. 
The  roar  of  the  flames  was  plainly  audible  above  the 
noise  of  the  machine-gun  fire.  The  sky  was  red  and 
terrible ;  dense  columns  of  smoke  tw  isting  their  way 
upwards  into  the  blackness,  added  to  the  horror  and 
mystery  of  the  scene.  It  had  been  a  "jumpy"  day, 
the  snipers  had  got  several  of  his  men  and  everyone's 
nerves  were  on  stretch.  Harold  groaned  in  spirit,  and 
wondered  when  the  dreadful  business  would  be  over. 
The  rebels  hadn't  a  chance,  but  there  was  no  denying 
their  pluck  and  "  gameness."  Harold  could  not  under- 
stand the  attitude  of  some  of  his  brother  officers  who 
seemed  to  regard  their  opponents  as  if  they  were 
simply  a  gang  of  cut-throats,  out  for  loot. 

A  certain  Captain  Harker,  with  whom  Harold  came 
a  good  deal  into  contact,  was  specially  vehement  in 
his  denunciations,  calling  them  "  the  scum  of  the 
Empire." 

"  As  far  as  I  have  observed  them  they  appear  to  be 
rather  a  sporting  lot,"  Harold  rejoined.  "They 
observe  the  decencies  of  the  game,  and  don't  fire  on 
the  Red  Cross  or  on  civilians  more  than  they  can  help  ; 
and  what  they  don't  know  about  roof-fighting  isn't 
worth  knowing.  It's  lucky  for  us  they  haven't  an 
Intelligence  Department  equal  to  the  rest  of  their 
organisation,  or  I  don't  know  where  we'd  be!  A 
C.I.D.  man  who  was  round  here  just  now  told  me 
there  are  only  about  eleven  thousand  of  them,  all 
told.     Seems  incredible." 

"  Shooting  is  too  good  for  the  swine,"  Harker 
snorted.  His  eyes  were  bloodshot,  and  looking  at  his 
ferocious  face  Harold  found  it  easy  to  understand  the 
reason  of  "  regrettable  incidents." 

"  I  don't  believe  you  know  what  '  Sinn  Fein '  means, 
Harker,"  Harold  remarked,  laughing.  "You  talk  as 
if  you'd  known  and  hated  them  all  your  life,  whereas 
I  don't  suppose  you  ever  heard  of  them  till  you  got 
orders  to  leave  for  Ireland  on  Monday  night !  " 

"  Well,  anyway,  you  talk  as  if  you  sympathized  with 
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the  blackguards,"  sneered  Harker.  Harold  noticed 
that  one  of  his  Serjeants,  a  man  named  Ramage,  was 
listening,  and  wished  Harker  wouldn't  talk  so  loud. 

"  Oh,  I  '  sympathize  '  with  any  brave  man  who  is 
doing  what  he  believes  to  be  his  duty,  even  if  I  don't 
agree  with  him,"  said  Harold  in  a  tone  of  finality. 

"  Well,  you'll  get  your  fill  of  them  to-night,  I'll  bet. 
You're  to  hold  part  of  a  factory  down  at  Ringsend — they 
hold  the  other  part,  and  are  expected  to  attack  during 
the  night.  I've  just  come  from  there,  and  it's  no  joke. 
The  orders  will  be  through  in  a  minute.  Wish  you 
luck.  Glad  it's  not  me,  but  if  it  was  I'd  guarantee  to 
exterminate  'em  like  vermin.     Good  night !  " 

Harold's  tired  head  was  saddened  by  memories  of 
the  first  volume  of  Lecky  as  the  red-faced  Harker  (the 
great  public  school  heavy-weight  of  a  few  years  back) 
swaggered  off.  Couldn't  his  countrymen  ever  show  any 
other  side  of  their  characters  in  Ireland  than  the  one 
which  expressed  itself  in  a  desire  to  exterminate  the 
Irish  ?  Could  it  be  that  the  English  were  really  a 
cruel  race,  as  cruel  as  any  of  the  other  belligerents  ? 
The  history  of  their  brutalities  in  Ireland,  as  recorded 
in  Lecky,  would  certainly  lead  one  to  believe  that  no 
nation  more  murderous,  more  rapacious  or  more  h)po- 
critical  had  ever  existed  since  the  beginning  of  time. 
But  it  couldn't  be.  None  of  the  men  he  knew,  none  of 
his  many  amiable  London  friends  and  acquaintances 
would  willingly  do  any  harm  toany  living  thing,  human 
or  animal.  But  he  had  seen  what  he  had  seen  ,and  there 
were  those  ghastly  stories  from  Ceylon.  And  then  there 
were  the  Harkers !  He  shuddered  and  looked  up  at 
the  flaming  sky.  In  that  roaring,  raging  furnace  the 
vengeance  of  an  oppressor  seemed  to  be  symbolized. 

The  orders  mentioned  by  Harker  now  came  through 
and  Harold  moved  off  the  men — a  new  draft  whom  he 
had  seen  that  morning  for  the  first  time — towards 
Ringsend,  in  accordance  with  his  instructions.  The 
building  which  they  were  to  occupy  was  close  to  the 
gas-works    and     the    tramway    Power    Station    and 
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looked  like  a  disused  factory  or  warehouse.  It  stood, 
with  some  other  buildings,  in  a  huge  yard  surrounded 
by  a  stone  wall,  and  its  outer  sides  ran  sheer  down  to 
the  black  waters  of  the  canal  dock.  There  was  some- 
thing eerie  about  the  vast,  deserted  block  of  masonry, 
with  its  empty  rooms  and  passages,  its  innumerable 
windows.  The  windows  on  the  far  side  looked  out 
across  the  expanse  of  waters  to  another  building  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  dock  which  the  rebels  were 
known  to  be  holding.  There  were  believed  to  be  Sinn 
Feiners  somewhere  within  the  enclosure  occupied  by 
the  military,  but  no  one  could  tell  for  certain.  The 
orders  were  to  observe  the  utmost  silence  and  secrecy 
in  occupying  the  position,  so  that  if  the  rebels  tried  to 
seize  the  warehouse  they  would  be  taken  by  surprise 
and  cut  up. 

Harold  proceeded  to  make  his  dispositions  of  the 
troops  under  his  command,  placing  them  so  that  their 
rifle  tire  should  be  able  to  rake  the  rebel  positions  so 
far  as  they  were  at  present  known.  After  this,  taking 
one  of  the  men  with  him,  he  set  off  to  explore  the 
whole  warehouse  in  order  to  be  able  to  reassure  his 
troops  (who  had  received  a  bad  fright  earlier  in  the  day) 
as  to  the  freedom  from  ambushed  Sinn  Feiners  of  the 
building  they  were  occupying.  It  was  a  task  which 
required  a  steady  nerve.  To  have  shewn  the  faintest 
glimmer  of  a  light  would  at  once  have  attracted  the 
fire  of  the  watchful  snipers  across  the  water,  and  the 
only  illumination  was  that  of  the  moon  and  the  glow 
which  came  in  from  the  flaming  sky.  The  boards  of 
the  long  rooms  reverberated  to  their  tread  though 
they  walked  on  tip-toe.  At  last  they  reached  the  top 
floor  after  thoroughly  examining  all  the  others,  and 
Harold  sat  down  by  one  of  the  windows,  which 
happened  to  be  open,  and  looked  out  into  the  night. 

The  scene  was  one  of  a  strange  and  forbidding 
beauty.  All  round  the  square  and  motionless  expanse 
of  water  rose  great  stone  buildings — warehouses, 
factories,  and  a  big  flour  mill  flanked   by  some  tall 
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chimney-stacks.  Harold's  position  was  luckily  in 
shadow,  but  the  moon  lit  up  the  water  on  the  further 
side  of  the  dock,  and  shone  on  the  building  opposite 
them.  On  the  roof  of  this  building  Harold  thought  he 
could  discern  several  black  figures,  and  wondered  if  it 
would  be  possible  to  pick  them  off.  Every  now  and 
then,  somewhere  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  firing 
was  taking  place,  but  it  was  difficult  to  locate  it 
exactly. 

In  the  building  which  they  were  holding  everything 
was  so  abnormally  still  that  a  sudden  sound  of  creak- 
ing wood  electrified  Harold,  and  sent  shivers  down 
his  spine.  His  heart  nearly  stopped  beating.  It  was 
nothing,  the  sound  could  be  traced  to  a  natural  cause, 
but  the  "  start "  which  it  gave  him,  was  symptomatic 
of  the  nerve-racking  effect  produced  by  these  empty 
storerooms,  full  of  deceptive  shadows  and  wavering 
gleams  of  light. 

Harold  went  slowly  downstairs  with  his  companion, 
after  making  his  investigation.  The  different  floors 
were  reached  by  steep  wooden  ladders  which  led  up 
through  holes  c.it  in  the  ceiling  of  each  room;  and 
both  ascents  and  descents  could  only  be  made  slowly 
and  with  discomfort.  On  the  floor  immediately  above 
where  his  men  were  waiting,  he  paused  and  went  to 
one  of  the  windows  to  look  down  at  the  dark  waters, 
which  lapped  the  base  of  the  building  as  if  it  were  a 
Venetian  palace. 

Harold's  bitterness  of  heart  was  almost  more  than 
he  could  bear.  He  was  part  of  a  machine  which  he 
had  come  to  hate.  That  was  the  simple  truth  of  it. 
It  was  madness  that  he  should  thus  be  masquerading  as 
a  soldier.  Why  had  he  shut  his  ears  to  James'  advice 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  so  landed  himself  in 
his  present  position  ?  He  thought  of  the  story  of  the 
"  Fortune,"  and  of  old  Mr.  Murdoch's  playful  warning 
to  him  all  those  years  ago  at  Mount  Dore.  "  If  Fate 
doesn't  bring  you  exactly  the  kind  of  fortune  you 
expect  or  have  been  striving  for,  don't  be  in  a  hurry 
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to  reject  what  you  are  given.  .  .  ,"  His  Fate  had 
given  him  James,  through  whom  all  the  good  things 
in  his  Hfe  had  come.  And  now  it  seemed  to  him,  as 
he  looked  back  over  his  life,  that  at  the  first  big  test 
he  had  rejected  James.  Ever  since  he  had  done  so 
he  had  been  in  a  false  position,  on  the  wrong  side, 
untrue  to  himself.  He  could  see  it  all  now  so  clearly. 
He  had  made  the  one  mistake  which  he  thought  he 
could  never  make — he  had  failed  to  appreciate  the 
fortune  which  the  Fates,  wisely  or  capriciously,  had 
given  him.  He  had  failed  in  insight  at  the  critical 
moment,  put  himself  in  the  wrong,  thrown  away  his 
chance.  Now,  it  was  too  late.  He  had  set  out  on 
the  wrong  road,  but  he  couldn't  go  back,  he  must  see 
it  through.  He  was  part  of  the  machine  now,  he 
would  never  be  able  to  get  out  of  it  till  peace  was 
declared.  Always  he  would  have  to  go  on  trying  to 
kill  his  fellow-men  unless  he  were  killed  himself:  and 
he  now  no  longer  believed  that  any  of  the  causes  for 
which  any  of  the  nations  were  fighting  was  in  the 
smallest  degree  adequate.  The  newspapers  did  their 
best,  but  their  attempts  to  justify  the  war,  and  give  it 
glamour  and  magnificence  were  sorry  efforts.  The 
war  should  be  stopped  at  once,  everyone  was  tired 
and  sick  of  it.  It  wasn't  necessary.  Even  this 
pathetic,  crack-brained  rebellion  could  be  ended  by  a 
little  show  of  magnanimity,  without  further  blood- 
shed. If  the  leaders  were  parleyed  with  and  an 
amnesty  were  extended  to  all  who  surrendered  by  a 
certain  date,  the  whole  business  would  collapse  at 
once,  and  all  sensible  Irishmen  would  agree  in  dis- 
countenancing the  action  of  the  reckless  minority. 
Anybody  who  had  read  even  a  page  or  two  of  Irish 
history  or  who  had  the  slightest  imagination  or  sensi- 
bility to  other  people's  feelings  could  see  that  a  poHcy 
of  forbearance  and  reconciliation  was  at  once  the 
deverest  and  the  most  dignified  which  England  could 
possibly  pursue.  The  Irish  could  never  be  coerced  : 
but  a  display  of  generosity  would  attack  the  most 
irreconcilable  of  them  below  the  belt.      Why  was  it 
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that  the  most  generous  people  in  the  world,  the 
English,  should  always  behave  so  meanly  and  harshly 
to  Ireland,  with  such  a  brutal  stupidity  ?  It  was  the 
English  gentleman  again,  who  was  at  the  root  of  it 
all — the  boy  from  the  "  good  public  school,"  about 
whom  every  English  journalist  considered  it  necessary 
to  gush  and  slobber.  "  One  can't  open  a  single  news- 
paper," he  reflected,  "  without  finding  reams  of  glucose 
about  the  national,  heroic  type — the  English  Junker." 
Those  were  the  men,  with  that  "  natural  genius  for 
governing,"  bred  in  them  by  the  public  school  spirit, 
who  had  shown  their  "genius  for  governing,"  by 
shooting,  in  Ceylon,  hundreds  of  unarmed  civilians 
who  had  collected  to  hold  an  authorised  religious 
festival.  And  now  they  were  going  to  make  another 
display  of  "genius"  in  Dublin  !  Ah,  it  was  contemptible 
work  for  a  man  who  loved  his  fellows,  this  subservience 
to  a  foul  and  foolish  system.  Why  hadn't  he  had 
some  of  James'  pluck  and  insight  in  the  first  instance, 
and  died  rather  than  take  part  in  it  ?  The  dark 
water  at  Harold's  feet  looked  mysterious,  as  if  it  were 
guarding  some  impenetrable,  some  horrible  secret. 
He  thought  of  a  wintry  day  at  Stannington,  when  he 
had  swum  across  the  river  during  a  cross-country  run. 
And  beginning  with  Stannington,  all  the  various  stages 
of  his  life  came  before  his  mind — Oxford,  his  home  at 
Westport,  his  failure  in  the  Civil  Service  Examination, 
his  "  Bohemian "  period  with  Violet  Falconer,  his 
years  of  waiting  in  Brussels  while  he  was  writing  his 
play,  then  London  and  Peter,  the  success  of  "  The 
Fortune,"  his  marriage,  the  war,  the  birth  of  his  son. 
All  through  his  life,  since  Stannington,  James  had 
been  there  to  save  him  from  himself.  It  had  been  an 
unbelievable  stroke  of  good  fortune.  But  now  at  last, 
he  had  been  too  foolish  to  be  saved.  .  .  .  He 
shivered,  and  his  heart  was  heavy.  When  would  the 
end  of  all  this  horror  come  ?  When  it  did  come, 
how  much  of  life  would  be  left  him,  and  what  would 
he  make  of  it?      He  was  thirty-two — a  young  man 
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still — but  it  seemed  as  if  in  the  last  year  his  youth 
had  deserted  him  suddenly.  He  felt  unutterably  tired, 
so  tired  that  he  would  like  to  sleep,  and  sleep,  and 
sleep.  Ambition,  of  the  kind  with  which  he  had  been 
so  familiar, existed  for  him  no  longer.  To  be  a  successful 
playwright — what  a  thing  to  look  forward  to  !  His 
fatherhood,  the  fact  that  he  and  Peter  had  a  little  son, 
and  that  his  name  was  James,  was  almost  the  only 
achievement  in  his  life  which  he  could  think  of  just 
then  with  any  satisfaction.  Things  would  be  better 
for  Jimmy,  that  was  one  consolation.     .     .     . 

He  roused  himself  at  last  and  went  down  to  his  men, 
followed  by  his  soldier  companion,  who  murmured 
something  about  most  of  the  rebels  having  "  probably 
copped  enough  of  it  by  now — except  of  course  the 
'  'ill  tribes.'  "  As  they  entered  the  lower  room  where 
his  men  were  posted,  there  came  the  sharp  whizz-bang 
of  a  rifle-bullet ;  the  glass  of  one  of  the  windows 
splintered,  and  the  soldier  just  behind  Harold  fell  off 
the  ladder  with  a  wound  in  his  thigh.  This  casualty 
rattled  the  entire  detachment,  many  of  whom,  to 
Harold's  experienced  eyes,  appeared  to  have  been 
drinking  to  try  to  pull  themselves  together.  He 
noticed  lowering  glances  cast  in  his  direction,  and 
was  conscious  that  in  some  way  or  other  he  had  roused 
the  men's  animosity.  Sergeant  Ramage,  whose  eyes 
were  bloodshot  and  menacing,  seemed  particularly 
hostile.  There  were  murmurs  of  **  'e's  in  sympathy  .  .  . 
'card  'im  say  so  to  Capting  'Arker  .  .  .  expect  he's  one  on 
'em  himself . . .  been  signalling  upstairs."  Harold  moved 
down  the  room  to  one  of  the  further  windows,  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  discover  whence  the  shot  had 
been  directed.  As  he  did  so  another  bullet  sputtered 
into  the  room,  burying  itself  in  the  wall  near  where 
some  civilian  prisoners  were  sitting,  who  had  been 
detained  earlier  in  the  day  by  Captain  Harker's 
orders.  This  second  shot  seemed  to  enrage  the  men 
to  fever  pitch ;  and  for  some  inexplicable  reason  the 
blame  was  again  laid  at  Harold's  door. 
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When  he  withdrew  his  head,  after  making  his 
observation,  he  saw  to  his  surprise  that  Sergeant 
Ramage  had  crept  up  to  him,  followed  by  two  more 
of  the  men.  "  Look  'ere,  we  aren't  going  to  'ave  you 
signalling  to  your  pals.  If  you  like  'em  so  much 
you'd  better  join  them.  1  know  all  about  you.  You're 
a  spy,  you  are,  pretending  to  be  an  officer." 

"  What  the  hell  are  you  talking  about!  "  said  Harold 
indignantly.  "  Corporal  Waters,"  he  called,  "  place 
Sergeant  Ramage  under  arrest.  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourselves,  losing  your  heads  because  a 
couple  of  shots  come  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
you.     ..." 

Corporal  Waters  did  not  move  and  said  nothing. 
The  men  were  waiting  for  the  sergeant,  who  grinned 
evilly  at  Harold.  "  Not  a  bad  effort  by  'arf,  but  the 
game's  up,  you  bloody  spy.  It's  you  wot's  arrested, 
and  you  won't  be  for  long,  neither." 

Harold's  fingers  searched  instinctively  for  his  re- 
volver. Ramage  saw  his  movement  and  was  too 
quick.  There  was  an  explosion,  which — in  a  room 
where  every  minutest  sound  re-echoed-  seemed  deaf- 
ening. Firbank  tumbled  in  a  heap  on  to  the  dusty 
floor. 

The  sergeant  gave  him  an  apprehensive  kick  with 
the  toe  of  his  boot.  "  If  he  ain't  a  spy,"  he  said  to 
Waters,  "  we  shall  'ave  to  say  it  was  accidental ! " 
The  men  cowered  to  one  end  of  the  long  room  leaving 
Harold's  body  lying  by  the  window,  horribly  spread 
out.  The  white  face  lay  upturned,  hideously  bent 
back,  and  from  a  corner  of  the  mouth  a  black,  slow 
stream  of  blood  poured  on  to  the  floor  and  mingled 
itself  with  the  dust  and  dirt. 

Five  minutes  later  a  party  of  rebels  began  a  surprise 
attack  on  the  warehouse,  and  all  was  noise,  confusion 
and  terror.  There  were  three  casualties  by  the  time 
reinforcements  reached  the  position — Captain  Firbank, 
the  commanding  officer,  and  two  privates. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

On  a  grey  afternoon,  at  the  beginning  of  June,  about 
a  month  after  the  rebellion  had  been  brought  to  a 
close  amid  those  unhappy  acts  of  severity  which  rallied 
almost  the  whole  Irish  nation  if  not  to  the  cause  of 
those  who  died,  at  least  in  ardent  defence  of  their 
memory,  Peter  left  the  tramcar  at  Rathfarnham  and 
set  out  to  walk  up  the  hill  to  Mount  Dore.  The  day 
before  she  had  heard  from  Murdoch  saying  that  he 
had  a  friend  staying  with  him  who  had  witnessed  her 
husband's  death  and  would  tell  her  the  story,  a 
terrible  story,  if  she  felt  strong  enough  to  hear  it. 

The  events  of  the  past  few  weeks  had  left  their 
mark  on  Peter ;  she  looked  older,  graver,  more  under- 
standing, and  her  face  had  a  new  dignity,  given  by 
intense  suffering.  The  day  was  fine,  but  sunless  and 
cool.  She  elected  to  go  on  foot  to  James'  house 
because  the  act  of  tiring  herself  physically  seemed  in 
some  way  to  help  to  deaden  the  pain  at  her  heart. 
In  these  bitter  days,  after  all  the  misery  and  suspense, 
and  the  agonized  waiting  followed  at  last  by  the  recovery 
of  her  husband's  body,  she  had  yet  come  to  realize 
in  a  way  that  was  entirely  new,  entirely  unexpected, 
the  fact  that  she  herself  was  an  Irishwoman. 

The  luckless  country  which  had  borne  MacDonagh 
and  the  saintly  Pearse,  poor  Joseph  Plunkett,  and  the 
rest  of  the  misguided  men  who,  if  they  had  lacked 
wisdom,  had  at  least  known  well  one  of  the  greatest 
things  in  life — how  to  leave  it — had  borne  her,  too. 
The  dead  were,  in  a  sense,  of  her  kin  ;  and  she  was 
as  much  an  Irishwoman  as  Aunt  Tessalin  O'Byrne, 
when  all  was  said.  It  was  a  fact  of  which  she  had 
never  been  conscious  in  the  old  days.  Her  home  and 
the  centre  of  all  her  interests  had  been  in  England,  in 
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London.  To  her  "  Irishness,"  except  perhaps  in  so 
far  as  it  was  a  pretty  asset  to  her  personaHty,  she  had 
hardly  ever  given  a  thought.  But  now,  in  these  days 
of  tears  and  bitterness,  the  sorrows  of  her  country 
mingled  with  her  personal  griefs.  As  she  looked  into 
the  changing,  shadowy  faces  of  the  hills  it  seemed  to 
her  that  the  veiled  eyes  of  Dark  Rosaleen  looked 
back  at  her  through  a  mist  of  tears,  a  mother  calling 
to  her  daughter.     .     .     . 

While  Rats — now  a  melancholy,  preoccupied  object 
— executed  a  depressed  scamper  up  the  road  in  front 
of  her,  Peter  reflected  on  what  Harold  must  have  gone 
through  during  the  awful  days  before  he  met  his  death. 
She  wondered  whether  he  had  seen  anything  of  such 
horrors  as  those  in  North  King  Street,  and  had  tried  to 
prevent  them.  She  knew  him  well  enough  to  know  how 
keenly  he  must  have  hated  the  work  on  which  he  was 
engaged.  He  loathed  oppression  more  fiercely  than  any- 
one, except  an  Englishman,  could  possibly  loathe  it. 
That  was  the  queer  thing  about  the  English.  No 
foreigner  could  detest  their  national  faults  more  than 
the  English  did  themselves.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
the  old  division  of  "  Cavaliers  "  and  "  Roundheads  " 
symbolized  a  great  split  in  the  English  people  which 
nothing  had  ever  been  able  to  bridge.  The  ideals  and 
temperaments  of  the  two  great  halves  of  the  nation 
— despite  all  the  softening  processes  of  national  wealth, 
intermarriage,  and  "  Imperialism  " — remained  separate 
and  opposed.  Harold  had  been  a  "  Roundhead " 
forced  unwillingly,  by  circumstances,  to  masquerade 
as  a  "  Cavalier."  She  herself  belonged  by  tempera- 
ment to  the  "  Cavalier  "  side,  but  her  Irishness  had 
saved  her,  so  that  she  knew  she  had  not  really  been 
divided  from  him.  Once  again  she  thanked  God  for 
making  her  an  Irishwoman.     .     .     . 

She  was  a  quick  walker,  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
after  leaving  the  tram  at  Rathfarnham  she  reached 
the  dilapidated  entrance  gate  of  Mount  Dore,  with  its 
little    one-storied    lodge    of    yellow    plaster.      This, 
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curiously  enough,  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever 
actually  seen  the  house  of  which  she  had  heard  so 
much  from  Harold  ;  and  as  she  crested  the  ridge  which 
brought  it  into  view,  she  looked  at  it  with  intense 
curiosity.  It  had  all  the  modesty  and  uncouthness  of 
so  many  Irish  country  houses,  and  without  present- 
ing exactly  a  poverty-stricken  appearance  there  was 
an  air  of  frugality  about  the  whole  place  which  sug- 
gested the  farm-house  rather  than  the  manor.  Its 
long  fa9ade  washed  over  with  a  curious  shade  of  yellow, 
with  its  two  even  rows  of  windows  (all  wide  open)  and 
its  modest  front  door  reached  by  five  granite  steps  and 
surmounted  by  a  portico  (the  one  trace  of  architectural 
elegance  of  which  the  house  could  boast),  seemed  to 
her  to  have  a  distinct  character  of  its  own. 

James  received  her  in  his  long  library  on  the  first 
floor,  which  had  been  the  saloon  of  the  house  in  his 
mother's  day.  Some  decorations  of  an  older  period 
still  remained  in  the  shape  of  six  gilded  pillars  embedded 
in  the  wall,  one  at  each  end  of  the  room  and  one  in  the 
middle  on  either  side.  The  parquet  floor  and  gilded 
rout  chairs,  a  few  of  which  stood  against  the  walls, 
enabled  one  to  reconstruct  the  room's  appearance  in 
an  earlier  generation.  The  walls  were  now  almost 
entirely  covered  with  books,  of  which  James  had  a 
large  collection,  and  the  only  pictures  were  some 
Venetian  scenes  in  heavy  gilded  frames,  and  two  rare 
pictures  of  Venetian  dissipation  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  by  Pietro  Longhi — relics  of  a  "  grand  tour  " 
undertaken  by  one  of  James'  ancestors.  Some  modern 
French  books  with  bright  yellow  covers  and  uncut 
pages  lay  on  one  of  the  tables,  otherwise  there  was 
nothing  modern  in  a  room  in  which  James'  great- 
grandfather might  have  found  little  to  alter.  Masses 
of  blue  and  purple  sweet-peas  stood  about  in  bowls 
and  vases,  and  on  the  window-sill,  by  James'  chair, 
two  large  white  pigeons  stood  looking  familiarly  into 
the  room. 

As   her  walk  had   neared   its  end  Peter  had  been 
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conscious  of  a  certain  nervousness  at  her  approach- 
ing encounter  with  the  man  whom  all  through  her 
married  life  she  had  regarded  as  her  bitterest  enemy. 
Yet  she  no  longer  hated  James.  She  was  even  troubled  by 
suspicions  that  all  along  she  might  have  been  mistaken 
about  him,  might  have  been  blind  and  petty  instead  of 
unselfish  and  well-meaning;  but  she  put  these  away  from 
her  and  would  not  entertain  them.  After  all,  she  had 
sorrows  enough.  Remorse  would  do  no  one  any  good 
— it  would  not  help  Jimmy,  poor  little  mite,  on  whom 
all  her  hopes  were  now  centred.  He  was  all  she  had ; 
and  in  him  Harold  should  be  fulfilled. 

James  seemed  to  take  charge  of  her  as  soon  as  she 
entered  the  room.  It  was  one  of  those  fine  points  of 
manners  for  which  sensitive  people  are  apt  to  be  ex- 
travagantly grateful.  The  usual  woman's  task  of 
getting  the  conversation  into  the  right  flow  was  not 
required  of  her.  James  seemed  to  understand  exactly 
how  she  felt,  even  her  more  secret  difficulties  in  regard 
to  himself,  and  gave  her  time.  The  scent  of  the  sweet- 
peas  standing  on  the  table  by  her  side  came  graciously 
to  her  nostrils ;  the  pigeons  moved  about,  bowed  their 
heads,  and  gurgled  gently.  James  talked  to  her  of 
Harold's  last  visit  to  Mount  Dore,  mentioning  how  he 
had  loved  the  view  from  the  window  where  she  was  sit- 
ting. She  had  never  heard  him  speak  kindly  of  Harold 
before,  or  even  speak  of  him  without  a  hint  of  contempt, 
and  she  felt  more  moved  than  she  cared  to  admit. 

"The  man  who  is  coming  here  in  a  moment,"  he 
continued,  "  was  taken  prisoner  just  outside  the  ware- 
house at  Ringsend  where  your  husband  was  killed.  He 
was  about  to  be  shot  without  trial  by  a  certain  Captain 
Harker's  orders,  when  Harold  arrived  to  take  over 
command,  and  of  course  countermanded  the  execu- 
tion .  .  .  He'll  tell  you  the  rest  hinoself.  His  name 
is  Dermod  Keogh,  and  he  ought  to  be  here  by  now." 

He  rang  the  bell  and  Mary  appeared.  Mr.  Keogh 
was  in  the  study.  The  man  whom  Mrs.  Firbank  found 
being  introduced  to  her  a  few  moments  later  was  tall 
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and  swarthy,  with  a  drooping  black  moustache  and 
peculiar  dark  eyes.  He  was  dressed  in  rough  clothes, 
and  his  hair  was  wild  and  uncombed,  but  he  had  all 
the  natural  Irish  grace  of  manner. 

"  I  was  after  going  to  be  shot  along  with  four  or  five 
other  lads  when  your  husband  came  up,  ma'am,  and 
saved  our  lives.  We  were  taken  in  to  the  warehouse 
and  guarded  by  some  soldiers.  We  kept  very  quiet 
and  they  didn't  take  much  notice  of  us,  for  I  think  they 
knew  we  hadn't  anything  to  do  with  the  rebels.  The 
men  had  only  seen  Captain  Firbank  that  day,  for  the 
first  time,  and  couldn't  make  him  out.  He  seemed 
different  from  the  officers  they  were  used  to,  and  they 
appeared  to  think  he  was  a  spy  or  at  least  friendly 
towards  the  rebels.  Just  as  the  Captain  was  getting 
back  to  the  room  where  the  men  were  stationed  a  shot 
came  through  one  of  the  windows  and  wounded  the 
soldier  who  was  with  him.  This  seemed  to  madden 
the  men.  Captain  Firbank  went  over  to  one  of  the 
further  windows  to  try  to  locate  the  sniper,  and  then 
I  saw  a  Sergeant — Ramage  his  name  was,  and  two 
other  men — creep  across  the  floor  after  him.  When 
the  Captain  looked  up  he  was  evidently  taken  by  sur- 
prise and  spoke  to  them  very  angrily,  but  I  couldn't 
hear  exactly  what  was  said.  Then  I  saw  Ramage 
deliberately  shoot  him  dead.  A  very  few  minutes 
later,  perhaps  owing  to  their  hearing  the  noise  of  the 
shot,  the  rebels  in  the  building  opposite  began  a  regular 
fusillade  on  where  we  were,  and  two  other  men  were 
wounded.  When  a  little  while  later  on  some  reinforce- 
ments turned  up,  under  the  charge  of  a  Lieutenant,  of 
course  your  husband  was  reported  as  having  been  shot 
by  the  rebels.  But  he  wasn't.  The  man  Ramage 
killed  him  and  I'm  prepared  to  swear  to  it.    .     .     ." 

"  Oh,  my  God,"  groaned  Peter, — *'  shot  by  his  own 
men.     .     .     ." 

She  looked  dully  at  Keogh,  unable  to  say  a  word. 
There  seemed  nothing  to  say. 

"  If  you  want  me  to  make  a  written  statement  or  to 
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give  evidence  on  oath,  I'm  perfectly  prepared  to  do  it, 
ma'am,"  Keogh  continued.  "  I'd  have  come  to  you 
before  but  I  was  only  let  out  of  gaol  the  day  before 
yesterday." 

There  was  a  trace  of  eagerness  about  his  voice 
indicating  his  political  bias,  which  did  not  escape 
Peter's  notice,  and  it  aroused  all  her  own  loyalty  in 
opposition.  Loyalty,  with  her,  was  like  a  religion — 
it  was  ingrained,  instinctive.  Whatever  crimes  might 
have  been  committed,  she  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  dragging  her  grief  through  some  "  Public  Inquiry  " 
which  should  have  the  effect  of  registering  one  more 
stain  on  the  flag  under  which  her  forefathers — Irish- 
men though  they  were — had  loyally  served.  And 
after  all,  what  good  would  it  do  poor  Harold,  or 
Harold's  son  ?  Public  enquiries  would  never  bring 
him  back,  and  people  of  the  Ramage  type,  when  they 
had  their  backs  to  the  wall,  were  always  fertile  in  lies. 
It  might  be  Harold's  memory  which  would  emerge 
bespattered  from  the  ordeal ;  and  that  she  could  not 
bear.  She  thanked  Keogh  for  what  he  had  told  her, 
but  let  him  understand  (to  his  manifest  regret)  that 
she  did  not  propose  to  take  any  action,  and  so  would 
not  require  his  evidence. 

"  It  would  be  a  different  thing,"  she  remarked  to 
James  after  Keogh  had  gone,  "  if  he  were  alive  and  in 
prison.  Then  I'd  get  him  out  or  die  in  the  attempt. 
There  should  be  lobbying  and  public  enquiries  and 
every  single  thing  that  one's  ingenuity  could  suggest. 
But  since  he's  dead.  ...  I  don't  know  what  has 
happened  to  me,  but  I  haven't  any  heart  to  seek  for 
vengeance  against  individuals.     .     .     ." 

"  No,"  said  James.  "  It  isn't  the  individual,  it's  the 
system.  And  the  system  is  centuries  behind  modern 
thought,  a  horrible  relic  of  the  Dark  Ages.  As  soon 
as  the  men  of  the  present  day  reconquer  their  own 
mental  liberty,  the  whole  thing  will  fall  to  pieces. 
Democracy  will  then  step  forward  unshackled — like  a 
youthful  giant  1 " 
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Peter  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  while  James 
looked  at  her  impassively  out  of  his  green-grey  eyes. 
He  knew  what  she  was  thinking,  but  he  would  not  let 
her  go  until  she  had  drained  the  cup  which  she  and 
Harold  had  rejected  two  years  back.     .     .     . 

"  The  saddest  thing  about  Harold's  death,"  he 
continued,  "  lay  in  the  fact  that  not  only  was  he 
on  the  wrong  side — but  he  knew  it." 

The  tears  were  now  filling  Peter's  eyes.  Her  heart 
was  a  battlefield  of  conflicting  emotions,  conflicting 
loyalties,  and  the  reaction,  after  the  strain  of  listening 
with  set  lips  to  Keogh's  story,  increased  her  distress. 
Presently  she  found  that  James  was  standing  over 
her  and  that  his  hand  was  resting  on  her  shoulder. 
Gradually  her  tears  ceased  to  fall,  and  she  became 
calmer.  Anger  and  bitterness  alike  seemed  to  have 
left  her,  and  her  vision  was  darkened  no  longer  by 
hates  and  jealousies,  or  by  the  old  prejudices  which 
had  made  miserable  the  last  two  years  of  her  life. 

"  You  musn't  forget  my  namesake,  you  know,"  said 
James.  "  I  must  give  him  some  toy  soldiers  to  play 
with  in  the  hope  that  he  will  show  precocity  by  shying 
them  through  a  window." 

"  He  isn't  old  enough  for  toy  soldiers,"  said  Peter 
smiling  now,  in  spite  of  herself.  "  But  if  he  were  I 
am  sure  he  would  smash  them  up  !  " 

"  Millions  of  men  have  given  their  lives  to  that  one 
end,"  James  remarked.  "  Your  youthful  heir  of  all 
the  ages  is  lucky.  Don't  let  him  grow  up  without 
realizing  how  lucky." 

"  No,  I  won't,  James,"  said  Peter,  calling  him,  by 
some  sudden  caprice,  by  his  Christian  name.  "  He 
shan't  have  that  to  reproach  me  with,  whatever 
happens.     .     .     ." 

James  led  her  through  the  quiet  house  which  seemed 
to  have  an  intense  life  of  its  own,  but  in  which  nothing 
seemed  to  stir,  and  said  good-bye  to  her  at  the  door. 
She  walked  slowly  along  the  drive  to  the  ridge,  in  the 
direction  of  the  gate-lodge,  then  stopped  when   she 
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came  to  the  row  of  ilex-trees,  and  stood  for  a 
while  thinking  of  her  son.  Her  ambitions  for 
him  had  changed  curiously  in  the  months  which  had 
elapsed  since  his  birth.  To  save  him  from  allying 
himself  with  the  old  order  which  had  broken  down 
and  shown  its  rottenness  and  to  make  him  the  in- 
heritor of  his  father's  ideals — the  new  man,  free  in 
heart  and  mind  and  soul,  ready  for  the  new  world 
which  would  be  built  up  out  of  the  debris  of 
the  old — that  was  now  her  one  ambition.  And  in 
the  life  of  her  son,  she  herself  would  live  again. 
She  breathed  deeply  the  keen  air  from  the  sea,  filling 
her  lungs.  The  years  stretched  before  her  full  of 
purpose,  of  endeavour.  She  was  fulfilled  in  her 
maternity.     .     .     . 

Before  continuing  her  walk  she  took  a  last  look  at  the 
view  which  Harold  had  always  carried  about  with  him 
in  his  heart.  ...  A  greyness,  the  kind  of  greyness 
in  which  a  multitude  of  different  colours  are  enveloped, 
blended  and  subdued,  hung  over  the  bay,  over  the 
sentinel  almost  island  of  Howth,  and  over  Dublin  which 
lay  outstretched  on  the  intervening  plain  under  its 
eternal  faint  veil  of  smoke  and  mist.  Out  on  the  sea 
gleams  of  a  brighter  radiance  had  escaped  from  the 
grey  sky,  and  a  three-masted  barque,  advancing 
towards  the  harbour  under  full  sail,  seemed  to  have 
caught  them  all  in  her  outstretched  white  wings.  .  .  . 


THE    END. 
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